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Foreword 


Yuri Medvedev is a pupil of the distin¬ 
guished Russian science-fiction writer, scholar 
and traveller, Ivan Antonovich Yefremov. In 
the early 70s he dedicated his historical novel 
Captain of the Starry Ocean to his teacher. 

“Beauty is the radiant bridge to the future 
which the science-fiction writer must cross on 
his journey into times to come,” wrote Ivan 
Yefremov. “His calling is to gather slowly, 
grain by grain, seed by seed, all the beauty 
scattered around our planet today; to collect, 
study and assess, bearing in mind the heroic 
symphony of the past. From the cosmos 
around us. From the human soul. From the 
reflection of the sun on water. From the stars. 
From the clouds.” 

Fine words from a chronicler of the earth’s 
beauty. But Ivan Yefremov was also deeply 
disturbed about the fate of this beauty. “First 
and foremost, we must unite the peoples of 
our planet into a single fraternal family, de¬ 
stroy inequality, oppression and racial preju¬ 
dice... Otherwise mankind will not have the 
strength to conquer the awesome interstellar 
. xpanses, to overcome the lethal forces of the 
cosmos threatening living matter that dares 
to leave its atmosphere-protected planet. For 
the sake of this first stage we must work, 
devote ourselves heart and soul to bringing 
about this essential condition for the great 
future of mankind!” 

Both these statements provide excellent 
epigraphs for this book. The Chariot of Time, 



which contains three science-fiction stories 
with the same main character about the beauty 
of the earth and the heavens. And may they 
accompany all those who feel a personal res¬ 
ponsibility to the past, present and future. 
Those who, like Odysseus or the Old Russian 
epic heroes, were ready to face any danger, to 
overcome all adversity on our common shin¬ 
ing path. 


VITAL Y SEVASTYANO V, 
Soviet cosmonaut, 
twice Hero of the Soviet Union 



THE CUP OF PATIENCE 





...What is Beauty 
And why do people deify it? 

Is it an empty vessel 
Or a vessel of gleaming fire? 

Nikolai Zabolotsky 


I. A SIBERIAN TROY 

“AEONA, WHAT IS THE MOST PUZZLING 
THING ABOUT HUMAN NATURE?” 

“THAT MAN CONSIDERS HIMSELF TO 
BE THE CROWN OF NATURE. PEOPLE 
WORRY ABOUT THE SUN COOLING IN 
MILLIONS OF YEARS’ TIME OR ABOUT 
THE POSSIBILITY OF THE EARTH COL¬ 
LIDING WITH AN UNKNOWN HEAVENLY 
BODY, BUT NOBODY STOPS TO THINK 
THAT MAN MAY MERELY BE A BRIEF 
STAGE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF REA¬ 
SON.” 

“AEONA, MAN ALREADY WAS AN 
INTERMEDIATE STAGE WHEN HIS PATH 
DIVERGED FROM THAT OF THE APE.” 

“BUT WHAT IF MAN TURNS INTO A 
HIGHER BEING IN THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS’ TIME? WHAT IF THE PEOPLE OF 
TODAY WILL SEEM LIKE BEES. DOL¬ 
PHINS AND APES TO HIM?” 

A dullish silver thread wove its way across 
the sky over the open woodland on the left 
hank of the Yenisei. In the mornings now the 
river was often covered with a blanket of mist. 
High up above our archaeological site the sil- 



ver thread encountered an invisible obstacle, 
slithered round it like a snake, then slid down, 
dilating at the end. In my long years of back¬ 
breaking field work I have seen some fantas¬ 
tic sights. Like the petals of pale pink light 
that sometimes open during a storm over ura¬ 
nium deposits. On a forest lake near Zashi- 
versky at dawn I once saw the outline of a 
many-humped monster with a long neck and 
tiny head, perhaps the Gorynych Dragon of 
Russian fairy tales or some emissary from 
times now unfortunately dreadfully remote. 
I managed to snap it, but, as is always the way, 
the photo was too blurred to make anything 
out and I threw the film away. Then one day 
in the Sea of Okhotsk, between Iturup and 
Shikotan, a whirling column of water two or 
three metres thick, no more, but about half- 
a-kilometre high, paraded past our launch at 
a leisurely pace in broad daylight. I remember 
even noticing some fish in that walking aquar¬ 
ium. I’ve seen quite a lot in my time, so I 
wasn’t particularly taken aback by the silver 
thread dropping down towards me on the 
excavation site, although for some reason I 
got up from the charred stump of a larch tree. 
This spot had once been used for making 
metal casts, and the metalworkers had prob¬ 
ably cleaned their blazing hot articles of dross 
on this stump. 

Meanwhile the end of the thread swelled up 
and ballooned out into something that looked 
like a spring or small lake fringed with early 
ice. 

I don’t know about you, but in situations 



like this I always feel embarrassed. “All we 
need now is for some white-bellied seal (or 
monk seal, as it is called) to jump out,” I 
thought. “The one that is in the Red Book. 
It’s hiding in the clouds from total extinction.” 

The spring hovered over me about thirty 
meters up. Iridescent patterns played between 
its icy banks. Then suddenly the Teacher’s 
face appeared in it (or on it). And I heard 
his deep voice, booming like peals of distant 
thunder, with its pronounced stutter: 

“Good morning, Oleg! Where are the 
finds? Kindly remember that this connection 
will not last more than five minutes.” 

“As far as the finds are concerned, you can 
see better than me from up there,” I said 
loudly. It was hard talking upwards with your 
head thrown back. It gave you spasms in the 
throat. 

“You can talk in a whisper,” said the 
Teacher. “The audibility up here is as good as 
from a balloon.” 

“Over the summer,” I said, “we have exca¬ 
vated three settlements in the hills. Three to 
date. Belonging to different periods. The 
oldest dates back to the Afanasievsky culture. 
In those days the faces of famous scholars 
did not float about in the air.” 

The Teacher screwed up his huge almond- 
shaped eyes and boomed: 

“Yes, there was no point in archaeologists 
flying about in the air five thousand years 
ago.” 

“And while they are flying about, we have 
found pearl necklaces, gold bracelets, cornel- 



ian pendants and ornaments made of electron 
for horses’ harnesses. Seven hundred and 
eighty-three items in all.” 

“It’s time a museum was opened here,” 
said the Teacher. “This is a real Siberian Troy.” 

“And even a ritual staff made from a 
carved mammoth tusk! With very interesting 
ornament,” I couldn’t help boasting. “It’s 
eighteen thousand years old.” 

“What’s the ornament like?” 

“All the points fit in with the lunar and 
solar calendar,” I replied meekly. 

At that the Teacher, who is never surprised 
by anything, seemed to lean back into the 
spring as if he were spreading out his invisible 
hands in amazement and laughed. And over 
his shoulder I saw a calm sea, as in the days of 
Odysseus, and could even make out the white 
crests of the waves. The face gave me a nice 
tingling sensation, as if I were luxuriating 
under a warm shower. 

“So they were wrong to ascribe the inven¬ 
tion of the calendar to the Chaldean wise 
men.” I took a sheet of thick paper folded 
into four out of my jacket pocket. “Here’s 
the analysis. They sent it yesterday from Aka- 
demgorodok. Eighteen thousand years old 
give or take five hundred. I let the lads go for 
a steam bath this morning to celebrate, but 
I’m sitting here all miserable. Maybe I should 
apply to go to Sicily and help Sergei Antono¬ 
vich, although no one has invited me to that 
cradle of civilisation. You’re probably sorry 
now, aren’t you?” 

“Two minds with but a single thought,” 



said the Teacher, leaning forwards again. “I’ll 
expect you here, at Palermo, tomorrow. I’m 
not feeling too well, and your help on the site 
will come in very useful. To say nothing of 
your knowledge of the language. You can get 
your visa and ticket in Moscow, at the insti¬ 
tute, from Kravchuk. And one more thing, 
Oleg.” The Teacher apparently unintentional¬ 
ly touched the lobe of his ear with his index 
finger, the sign which Tibetan hermits give to 
command close attention. “It wouldn’t be a 
bad idea to give your friend Mario back his 
unusual souvenir. The one in your study, by 
the table lamp. It’s too valuable to keep. I’m 
staying at the Golden Shell Hotel. You know 
it well, if I’m not mistaken.” 

I nearly opened my mouth in amazement. 
That knick-knack, a dried up two-headed liz¬ 
ard, had been called valuable. And by whom? 
The Teacher, who was never mistaken. 

“But how can I just drop everything and go 
off to the Mediterranean?” I asked in amaze¬ 
ment, still not with it at all. “What about the 
expedition? We’ve only just started packing 
up.” 

“Leave the packing up to Murat. He’ll 
manage it splendidly. By the way how is your 
young protege?” 

“ Your young protege, Sergei Antonovich,” 
I replied, deliberately stressing the first word. 
“He was the one who dug up the tusk with 
the calendar. So send him a nice photo of 
yourself with the inscription ‘To the conquer¬ 
ing pupil from his conquered teacher.’ ” 

I had the feeling that the person floating 



above me did not hear the last sentence. 

“Tell Murat to pack up the finds and get on 
his way. I expect the white flies are stinging 
in the morning by now. First it’ll be the frosts, 
then the sludge ice, and then you’ll get fro¬ 
zen up in the snow, brother Troyans, togeth¬ 
er with the bracelets and the ritual staff.” 

Numbers like shining droplets began a 
count-down in the middle of the spring: 60... 

59.. . 58... At that moment a drake flew be¬ 
tween me and the spring and suddenly dived 
into the grass, about ten metres away from 
me. I was about to run over to it, when I 
heard the Teacher’s calm voice: 

“No need to be in a dreadful hurry, Oleg. 
(24... 23... 22...) You can take a week or two. 
(17... 16... 15...) It’s very peaceful here. (12... 

11.. . 10...) Like that time in Antelope Grove. 
(6... 5... 4...) And congratulations on the 
tusk...” 

After the zero had flashed past, the heaven¬ 
ly spring began to cloud and shrink, then 
raced upwards in the form of a dullish silver 
thread, devouring itself, until it vanished en¬ 
tirely. 

I waved a hand at the departed vision. I 
was annoyed with myself. My pathetic at¬ 
tempts to be witty must have sounded very 
high-flown to the Teacher. It was all because 
of my lack of confidence. For some reason I 
was sure the Teacher could read my thoughts 
and detect my every shade of feeling in ad¬ 
vance. I had known him for fifteen years and 
was now a university teacher myself, but 1 
was still overawed by the power of his intui- 



tion. Sometimes I thought the Teacher’s brain 
must run on live cogwheels the size of Aus¬ 
tralia. 

The drake was hiding in the wet withered 
grass. I picked the quivering bird up. It 
twitched several times, then went quiet. I am 
not a fervent advocate of vegetarianism, nor 
do I live on nothing but potato cutlets, of 
course, but I don’t like the idea of beautiful 
birds falling dead into the grass of my native 
Siberia just for the sake of nice invitations to 
sunny Sicily. Zealous layers of chemical 
fertilizers have decimated their numbers quite 
enough as it is... 

The drake seemed to be coming to life 
again. After a moment or two it recovered, 
shook itself and suddenly flew out of my 
hands. 

“Put in a good word for me with your 
friends! Maybe see you in Sicily!” I called to 
it. It was already flapping its wings over the 
Yenisei, where the mist had finally cleared to 
reveal the bend with white signposts for the 
tugs which were growing fewer and fewer. It 
was time to go for a steam bath. 

I left the site by the winding slippery path. 
Then suddenly it dawned upon me. Heavens, 
what an idiot I was! I had gone babbling on 
to the Teacher about golden pendants and 
horses’ harness! He was not feeling well, yet 
he had taken the trouble to find me at the 
back of beyond. He had instructed me to pay 
the greatest attention to him. And he had told 
me that it was as peaceful in Sicily as in Ante¬ 
lope Grove. The safety fuse of that simple 



phrase had burnt down slowly, but the explo¬ 
sion that followed shook me to the core... 


2. THE LEGEND OF SNOW FACE 

“AEONA, WHY DO PHYSICAL FLAWS 
IN PERFECT BEAUTY UPSET, EVEN OF¬ 
FEND US SO MUCH? EVERYONE RE¬ 
JOICES IF A HUNCH-BACKED WOMAN 
GIVES BIRTH TO A BEAUTIFUL CHILD, 
BUT WHAT IF VENUS DE MILO PRO¬ 
DUCED A TWO-HEADED MONSTER? ITS 
COMING INTO THE WORLD WOULD 
DEFILE HER OWN BEAUTY TOO.” 

“BEAUTY IS LIKE A LIVING MIRROR 
WHICH REFLECTS THE YOUTH OF THE 
WORLD. IT IS THE BLISS OF HARMONY, 
THE TRIUMPH OF MATTER AWARE OF 
ITSELF. BUT MONSTROSITY EMBODIES 
THE DECLINE, THE EXTINCTION OF THE 
FORCES OF LIFE. IT IS THE HARBINGER 
OF DECAY, THE UGLINESS OF DEATH 
ITSELF.” 

“AEONA, BUT AT THE VERY BEGIN¬ 
NING WHEN THE WORLD WAS A YOUTH 
WITH GOLDEN CURLS THERE WAS NO 
BEAUTY, NO HUMAN BEAUTY, FOR MAN 
HIMSELF DID NOT YET EXIST. DOES 
THIS MEAN THAT BEAUTY GROWS, 
MULTIPLIES AND BECOMES MORE PER¬ 
FECT AS IT ASCENDS THE STAIRCASE 
OF TIME?” 

“IF THAT WERE SO, THE FINE ARTIS¬ 
TIC IMAGES OF THE PAST WOULD NOT 



BE SO POWERFUL, YET THEY ARE AN 
INEXHAUSTIBLE SOURCE OF INSPIRA¬ 
TION FOR NEW GENERATIONS OF 
ARTISTS, SCULPTORS, AND POETS. 
BEAUTY IS NOT SUBJECT TO THE RAV¬ 
AGES OF TIME. BEAUTY IS THE SPLEN¬ 
DOUR OF TRUTH.” 

“AEONA, YOU HAVE SAID SOME¬ 
THING WONDERFUL: ‘BEAUTY IS THE 
SPLENDOUR OF TRUTH.’ ” 

“IT WAS PLATO WHO SAID THAT.” 

After my first year at the university I per¬ 
suaded the Teacher to let me join his expedi¬ 
tion as a simple workman. At that time he was 
excavating an ancient Uighur site in the valley 
of the River Ili whose turbid waters flow 
through the foothillsof the Tien Shan. Lots of 
students at the university tried to join the 
Teacher’s expeditions, and not only future 
historians and archaeologists. His name had 
always been surrounded by legends, and after 
lie returned from excavating a stegocephalian 
cemetery in Mongolia, people abroad started 
talking about him too. It was very hard to get 
on his expeditions. He had taken the same 
people for years and never had anyone extra. 
But I decided to have a go. One evening I went 
to see him in his room at the university, 
bitterly regretting that I had not invested in a 
decent suit. He threw me out on my backside 
it once. So I pulled a third-class ticket to 
\lma Ata out of the pocket of my faded shirt 
and put it down on the table, next to some 
rare stones, the Teacher’s only weakness. 



“I’ll go to the site in any case, and before 
you,” I said firmly. “I’ll just do a few odd 
jobs to our little house in Alma-Ata, then go 
straight to the Narynkolsky Highway. Any 
lorry will give me a lift to Chunji. And from 
there I can make it to Snow Face’s palace by 
foot if need be. I’ll work for nothing if you 
like, I won’t go hungry. I can fish in the Cha- 
ryn and trap pheasants. There are so many ap¬ 
ples and apricots in those parts that the bears 
come down from the mountains for them.” 

“How do you know that area so well?” the 
Teacher gave me a keen look. 

“I worked there for a whole summer. First 
as a coupler, then as a tractor driver,” I said. 
“Earned enough money to buy a sports bike.” 

He looked me up and down doubtfully. 

“You don’t look much like a tractor driver 
or crack cyclist to me. They have rippling 
muscles like Ilya Muromets.*” 

“And I’m nothing but skin and bones?” I 
squeaked in a high falsetto. 

“Well, you’ve got a strong man’s voice 
alright,” he chuckled. “But I can’t see you 
doing press-ups. On an expedition you don’t 
just sing pretty songs, you have to do a bit of 
digging too. Mostly with a spade.” 

In reply I ran over to the old oak cupboard, 
caught hold of the top board, jumped up and 
hung there with my hands on a level with my 
shoulders, even managing to raise my legs for 
a hold. This and similar stunts had frequently 


*A Russian epic hero famous for his great physical 
strength.-£Vi. 



embarrassed our department’s muscle men. 

“I’ll hang here like a bat. Until you take 
me,” I hissed through clenched teeth. 

“All right, come down, Preobrazhensky. 
You’ve persuaded me. I’ll take you on until 
the end of September. We’ll give you the same 
wage as a surveyor, a hundred and twenty, 
but you’ll be working with a hoe and a spade, 
not a pen and paper. We provide the boots 
and you provide the puttees, not less than 
three pairs. So you can come down to earth 
now, gymnast. Land here, if you don’t mind.” 

I sat down cautiously in an old chair with 
worn velvet arm covers, trying not to show 
that I was out of breath. The Teacher looked 
at me hard and said: 

“Now tell me the truth.” 

“What about?” 

“How do you know about the beautiful 
Snow Face?” 


* * * 

Shortly before dawn we were woken by 
marmots. They were standing on their hind 
■egs by their clay mounds, staring hard, every 
nan jack of them, at the streaks of light ap¬ 
pearing in the sky, as if awaiting the arrival 
of some heavenly brothers. Their piercing 
whistle was like the sound of regimental pipes. 
The bushes of honeysuckle and rosehip were 
ieavy with dew. Bird songs mingled with the 
billing of the pipes. The first rays of the sun 
touched the snow-white mountain tops, then 



shortly afterwards the sun’s chariot rode out 
in all its glory. 

We usually began digging straight after 
breakfast, had lunch at one, then retired into 
the shade from the intense heat until four, 
when we continued to burrow our passages, 
like moles, until Venus appeared at sunset. 

...You had read all about the excavations at 
Troy, Pompeii, Babylon and Nineveh, the 
treasures of the pyramids and Scythian burial 
mounds, and your head was full of royal 
crowns and golden chariots extricated from 
the darkness of past millennia, but where 
were they? Where were the brasses in the 
shape of a tiger’s head? The metal plates chis¬ 
elled like the waves of the sea? The curled 
beast on a sword hilt? The lamps in the shape 
of lotus leaves, the winged crocodiles of obsid¬ 
ian, the neck pendants covered with ivory 
filigree? Where are they? Instead of crowns 
and pendants there is clay, sand, stones, 
and occasionally a blackened pitcher handle, 
a disintegrating ivory amulet or a tin sinker. 

Yes, there was no Uighur settlement to be 
found on the strip of land between the fast¬ 
running river and the forest of ash trees with 
some beech and poplar. What remained of the 
town was buried deep in the earth. At first, 
when we were removing the upper layer of 
soil, we got a bulldozer to help us. It trundled 
all the way from Chunji and left after two 
days. The driver, who stank of home-made 
vodka, asked such an exorbitant fee for his 
services, that the Teacher saw him off the pre¬ 
mises without any polite conversation. A 



couple of days later I got some nasty blisters. 
Well, you just try heaving buckets of earth 
around all day! The cut on my cheek from 
the handle of a broken spade swelled up, and 
to crown it all my finger got bitten by a shrew 
and I had to keep a stiff upper lip while they 
gave me a tetanus injection. The Teacher was 
unperturbed by the incident with the shrew. 
Apparently the budding archaeologist can 
become the victim of about a hundred dif¬ 
ferent poisonous reptiles and insects, but only 
two of them command respect: the caracurt 
spider and the gyurza snake. You can think 
yourself lucky if you survive a bite from them. 

Occasionally, but not very often, a storm 
brewed in the north. It rolled out of the hills 
in layer upon layer of towering grey clouds. 
The clouds swirled about, changing formation, 
accompanied by thunder clouds, black as ink 
and full as wine skins. After a torrential 
downpour the river rose high and roared over 
the stones. 

In the evening, mosquitoes permitting, I 
would lie exhausted on my piece of felt by 
the tent. Nearby, behind the djida bushes (I 
threaded necklaces from the stones of its 
white, cloying fruit), flickered the red flames 
of the fire. The Teacher would reminisce 
about his youth, his voyages in the Pacific 
Ocean and recite from memory whole chap¬ 
ters from The History of the Russian State. 
He was particularly fond of Gogol. “He was 
iiist about to jump on his horse across the nar¬ 
row river which branched between the roads,” 
the Teacher would recite with a slight stut- 



ter, “when his horse suddenly stopped at full 
tilt, twisted its head round and—miracle of 
miracles—laughed at him! Its two rows of 
white teeth glittered fearsomely in the dark¬ 
ness. The hair on the sorcerer’s head stood on 
end. He gave a wild shout, burst into tears and 
drove his horse like a madman straight for 
Kiev. He felt things were coming at him from 
all sides trying to catch him: the trees of the 
dark forest around him seemed to be alive, 
waving their black beards and stretching out 
their long branches to strangle him; the stars 
were racing ahead of him, pointing him out as 
a sinner to all and sundry; the very road 
seemed to be chasing after him...” 

I listened to the muffled, hollow voice and 
thanked my lucky stars that I had met this 
man whose memory contained a whole library, 
who did not cloud his brain with wine or 
tobacco smoke, who was devoid of acquisi¬ 
tiveness and openly despised faint-heartedness, 
servility and flattery. Amid war, suffering, 
violence and treachery, the land of Russia has 
never ceased to produce such sons, although 
one would expect everything to get more triv¬ 
ial and bogged down in petty cares, but it 
has not got trivial or bogged down, and tliis 
was still a complete enigma to me. 

The River Charyn called to the blind wind. 
The sorcerer on the chortling horse approached 
Kanev. The faint-hearted commander Shein 
withdrew his forces from the burning walls 
of Smolensk with furled banners, glancing 
back fearfully at victorious King Wladyslaw 
surrounded by his knights. Ah, but you cannot 



escape your fate, commander! Look ahead, 
ahead, to where the hangman will lift up your 
bloody head tomorrow by the walls of Moscow 
and show it to the crowd. And serve you 
right, commander. A man must never betray 
his country. 

The fire with its lazily dancing flames was 
like a watch light. Around it sat the Teacher 
with the close companions who always shared 
his wanderings. The fire winked to a host of 
similar fires from the past and future, scattered 
like grain by an invisible hand over the face of 
the Russian land. With watchfires of stars. 

I would stare up at the sky, at the outlines 
of the everblooming garden of the constella¬ 
tions, and dream that I had found Snow Face. 
The legend about her I first heard from an old 
blind man by the name of Anuar... 


* * * 

She was the only wife of a powerful Uighur 
ruler in the fortress on the river bend. He 
brought Snow Face from the distant Slav lands 
where he had gone to woo her, taking a thous¬ 
and horses laden with gifts: carpets from 
Baghdad, silks as resplendent as a peacock’s 
tail, Venetian lace, brocade, walnuts and car¬ 
damon, ivory and sandalwood as fragrant as 
the trees in paradise. Yes, he took a thousand 
horses laden with gifts, for word of Snow 
Face’s beauty had spread like the spring 
waters over the face of the earth—to the walls 
of Constantinople, to the cliffs of the Norse- 



men, and to the icy mountains of Yugra 
where the people have no heads and hop 
around on one leg dressed in the skins of the 
bear, lynx and wolverene. And when the ruler 
set eyes on his bride, he straightway offered 
her the horses and gifts without hesitation, 
and bowed low to her father, a prince who 
had turned grey early, and to clinch the mat¬ 
ter won a combat with the son of the Khazar 
khan, who had also come bearing gifts from 
his capital Itil. The ginger-haired Khazar was 
comely and quick of eye, arrogantly parading 
his aquiline profile and playing with his whip. 
But he was the weaker. As the Uighur prince 
sped over the castle moat on his Arab steed he 
somehow managed to draw his bow and send 
an arrow flying through the silver ring on the 
roof-beam by the princess’s chambers. While 
the ginger-headed Khazar lay in the moat with 
a broken spine. 

The prince returned from this distant land, 
and the joy of the young couple knew no 
bounds. The Uighurs were amazed at the lustre 
which this princess from a faraway snowy 
land added to their splendour. The fortress on 
the river bend bloomed with palaces, and on 
the palace roofs strange and beautiful flowers 
swayed in the breeze, to please the eye. 

The grain was ground by water-mills, 
hitherto unknown in Charyn. Wondrous crafts 
sprang up as if out of the ground, and in res¬ 
ponse to Snow Face’s summons flocked poets, 
bards, gold embroiderers, astronomers and 
scribes. Even from India there came carpet- 
makers with monkeys on their shoulders, who 
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worshipped an element light as angels’ breath- 
fire. And everyone found a warm welcome 
and refuge in Bekbalyk, the fortress on the 
river bend. 

But the fame of Snow Face’s beauty reached 
the Chinese Emperor. He dispatched messen¬ 
gers to bid the foreign princess appear before 
his Imperial presence. And in return he prom¬ 
ised the prince of the Uighurs eternal peace 
and his Imperial favour. The prince grieved 
for who could withstand the host of the Son 
of Heaven? But while he grieved the messen¬ 
gers received a reply from Snow Face herself 
so bold that one turned black in the face and 
died on the spot from heart failure. 

Does the deer fly to the arrow resting in the 
bow? 

No, the arrow flies to the deer. 

Does the turtle-dove seek out the young man s 
shoulder? 

No, the young man lays nets for the turtle¬ 
dove . 

Does the queen fish swim into the fisherman's 
hands? 

No, the fisherman must try to catch it. 

Oh, Emperor! Trying to teach an old man 
is like trying to bring a dead man to life. The 
thread of your life has grown thinner than a 
thread of moonlight. What need have you of 
turtle-dove, deer or queen fish? Soon you 
yourself will fall prey to the Huntsman from 
the Underworld, whose arrows no one has 
ever escaped. 
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Oh, they do praise you to the skies, 

Those flatterers from conquered lands. 
He who throat high in water stands 
Has no need for a drink to cry. 

Oh, Emperor. 

For two whole years the Emperor’s vast 
army besieged the fortress on the river bend, 
but could not take it. And then, a month 
after raising the siege, he sent a spy who 
managed by disguising himself as a merchant 
to trick the vigilant guards, climb up a tree by 
the palace and pierce Snow Face with an 
arrow. Not an ordinary arrow, but a poisoned 
one. And at the end of the arrow on a silken 
band were some hieroglyphs, red as blood. 
LET THE ARROW FLY TO THE DEER! 

The prince went mad with grief and wept 
distraughtly. He ordered his beloved to be 
embalmed and laid in a crystal coffin. No one 
was allowed under pain of death to enter 
Snow Face’s tomb, where the prince would 
retire at times of spiritual anguish. The dome 
of the tomb was like the vault of heaven, 
studded with precious gems. On its walls skil¬ 
led craftsmen carved verses with her grief- 
stricken husband’s laments. 

A sharp-beaked arrow did Snow Face slay 
And take her precious breath away. 

It pierced me too, and clouds my brain 
So / may ne ’er think clearly again. 

The inconsolable prince spent the rest of 
his life in solitude. Like all his ancestors, he 



fought constantly against the Emperor’s 
armies and was merciless in battle. 


* * * 

The town, like most excavated cities, had 
been razed to the ground in ancient times. By 
the end of July we had identified the remains 
of the palace walls, and by the west wall on a 
slight hill with pink alumina, a circular struc¬ 
ture about sixty metres in diameter, clearly an 
observatory and not a cattle pen as originally 
supposed, for we dug up a copper astrolabe 
which had suffered greatly from the strong 
heat. 

The unusual heat and dryness made the line 
between light and shade so tangible that you 
could almost touch it with your hand. It hurt 
your eyes to look at the noonday sun. Some¬ 
times in the distance on a sandy mound the 
crude outlines of a mirage appeared: the walls 
of a fortress with minarets reflected in the 
blue eye of a lake. It was as if the lake, the 
fortress and its watery ghost had sworn to be 
indivisible, triune, in this phantasmagoric 
fusion. For some reason the vision irritated 
me. We (all of us, not only me) were even 
more irritated by the fact that ever since the 
middle of August our peace and quiet had 
been rudely shattered. Upstream on the Charyn 
an oil derrick had appeared, a little to the 
right, in an old dried-up channel. The engine 
never stopped running, day or night. After a 
week of this insistent clattering, the lads and 



I went to take a look at this strange object 
after lunch and, it must be said, were some- 
what taken aback. The work here was not just 
hard, like ours, it was diabolical. In spite of 
this, while looking after their pipes, drills and 
cables, the workers still managed to exchange 
jokes, including some at our expense. Even¬ 
tually, a young dark-skinned Uighur lad, cov¬ 
ered in grease, climbed down the metal ladder. 

“Why have you come uninvited?” he asked 
me in a high voice, uttering the words slowly 
with an accent. “Why are you disturbing our 
work? If you’ve got nothing to do, give us a 
hand.” 

He was thin and sinewy like me, but with a 
distinguishing feature: the top of his right ear 
was missing. This happens to boys when they 
are learning how to throw knives. I once got a 
bootmaker’s knife through my left foot. It’s 
funny, but I took a liking to him straightaway. 
His name was Murat. He was working in the 
vacation, like me, only, working as a driller, 
he got bonuses for his job, because it was at 
the back of beyond, almost in the desert and 
working round the clock, so he was earning 
three times what I was. Murat and I quickly 
became friends and in the evening we often 
went swimming in the river, where we built 
a little dam with stones. He taught me to 
catch a tasty fish called marinka using rotten 
meat for bait; its belly was covered with a 
thin black film, like carbon paper. If you 
didn’t remove the film, you would die of poi¬ 
soning. Not even the jackals dared eat the 
marinka’s head, for that was poisonous too. 
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“Where are you from, Murat?” I asked him 
one day. 

“Probably from Charyn now,” he replied 
enigmatically after thinking for a moment. 

I whistled like a marmot with amazement. 

“But I lived in Charyn too! For a whole 
four months. At the end of the sixth grade. 
Do you know old Anuar, the blind man? You 
lived next to him? Well, I never! And you’ve 
heard of the Snow Face legend? Not only in 
Charyn? How is it we didn’t meet earlier?” 

“I was with the Contemplators of the 
Heavens.” 

“You? With the astronomers? So you’ve 
been to Alma-Ata as well?” 

“I’ve never been anywhere except Charyn,” 
he said gloomily and went back to his derrick. 
There were some strange and inexplicable 
things about him. He didn’t know many ordi¬ 
nary facts. It was as if he had been living sev¬ 
eral centuries ago. I never heard him use 
words like “television”, “refrigerator”, “satel¬ 
lite”, “synthetics” or “computer”. Yet when 
the drillers ran out of food, he slung his rifle 
over his shoulder (it was a flint-lock, inciden¬ 
tally, which you only find in museums these 
days) and went off to the haloxylon thickets. 
An hour later he returned dragging a sizeable 
wild boar, which must have weighed about 
four poods, on two poles. 

“Could you shoot down that kite up there?” 
I asked, for want of anything better to do, 
stroking the boar’s tusks. At that time there 
was a very active campaign to destroy birds 
and beasts of prey, and a stuffed kite would 
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have looked fine in our principal’s study 
which was already adorned by a dozen or so 
fanged and tusked enemies of the human race. 

“That’s not a kite. It’s a young bearded 
eagle. You mustn’t kill eagles. Or the shahin, 
the ginger-headed falcon. And the vihlai , the 
beautiful bustard. When all the eagles are kil¬ 
led, man will die too. Have you heard that old 
prophecy? You mustn’t kill anything in na¬ 
ture.” 

“Except juicy wild boar?” I placed a foot 
on the beast. 

“In another life I will be a wild boar, and 
he will kill me,” Murat replied seriously. 

“Are you afraid you might be a stone in 
the next life?” I grinned. He shook his head. 
“Then try to hit that white stone on the pre¬ 
cipice.” I so much wanted to see his antiquat¬ 
ed flint-lock in action. But Murat snapped 
back: 

“That’s a waste of bullets.” 

I introduced Murat to the Teacher and, 
to my surprise, a week later the taciturn 
Uighur began to follow him around like his 
shadow. This was a great blow to my pride. It 
turned out that the Teacher was writing down 
the Oriental legends and myths which Murat 
told him, and Murat was getting Russian les¬ 
sons from him. 

By the middle of September we had out¬ 
lined several palace rooms, the arsenal tower, 
the stables, the baths with two-metre pitchers 
(true, only some blackened shards remained 
of the latter), and the library with a few sad 
scraps of burnt manuscripts. The library was 
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adjoined by two rooms the function of which 
was not known. 

u They were probably bedchambers,” the 
Teacher hazarded a guess. 

“But where do we look for the tomb?” I 
asked. “It couldn’t have been outside the for¬ 
tress.” 

“Snow Face gives us no peace, does she? 
Legends like that make you see the Parthenon 
under every hill. But a legend is a legend. Over 
the centuries the event it describes usually 
becomes so obscured by all sorts of details, 
that hardly anything remains of the thing 
itself. Particularly when...” At this point he 
smiled and rapidly sketched a woman’s pro¬ 
file on the wall with a stick. “When a beauti¬ 
ful woman is involved.” 

“If you really thought that, Sergei Antono¬ 
vich, you would never have discovered the ste- 
gocephalic cemetery or the Golden Palaces on 
the Orkhon,” I said agitatedly. 

“Apart from the afore-mentioned, I have 
also taken part in another thirty or so expedi¬ 
tions, Oleg. Important discoveries are, fortu¬ 
nately, a rare occurrence. I say ‘fortunately’, 
because it keeps us on our toes.” 

...Where was the tomb? In the palace 
square? The inconsolable prince would hardly 
have erected his beloved’s tomb on a spot 
where servants scurried about their business 
and horses neighed. Next to his own tomb? 
Nothing is known of that. He might have 
built it in the Town of the Dead, but we had 
not yet found the cemetery. Next to the lib¬ 
rary? Judging by the vast number of burnt 



books, the prince spent a considerable 
amount of time between campaigns reading, 
and an excess of knowledge makes sorrow all 
the deeper. For some reason I had the feeling 
that Snow Face’s last resting place was next 
to the observatory, perhaps even inside it. 

I confided my guess to the Teacher. He 
approved of my suggestion, namely, that we 
should first excavate the well, then dig a few 
trial horizontal trenches from it. 

I took a spade and began digging up the 
pinkish earth furiously, for the rainy season 
was looming ahead. The first two passages (to 
the north and west) yielded nothing. One col¬ 
lapsed and the other hit a rock face. I went on 
digging even at night, secretly, by the light of 
an oil lamp. Sometimes I had a rest, coming 
out for a breath of fresh air. The derrick was 
grinding away, lit by strings of electric light 
bulbs. They were digging into the clay and 
granite, too, and their ruthless drill may have 
pierced Snow Face’s breast long ago. The jack¬ 
als were howling, their long faces turned 
towards the light of the moon. They were 
echoed by the reed lynx. The wind wafted the 
odours of centuries of wanderings. Marco 
Polo once passed through these parts, and he 
too must have heard these sounds and breathed 
in these odours, later as he languished in cap¬ 
tivity to recount without mincing his words 
all that he had seen and endured and thus to 
earn immortality. Not by being a member of 
the great Council of Venice, and not by his 
feats in the fratricidal war with Genoa, but 
by his simple account of unknown lands. 
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which he would not disavow even on his 
deathbed, and where he even managed to say 
a few good and true words about Russia 
although he had never been there. Greetings 
to you from Antelope Grove, honourable 
traveller! 

One night my spade struck some masonry. 
It looked like thin bricks, covered with moss 
and untouched by fire. They were set close 
together. I went back along the passage to 
the well to fetch the crow-bar. The first few 
blows produced an eery underground echo. 
My heart beat faster. “That must mean it’s 
hollow behind the masonry,” I thought excit¬ 
edly. An eternity seemed to pass before a 
lump of masonry loosened and fell at my 
feet. Out of the hole came a musty smell, 
mingled with a strange heady aroma. I 
removed a few more pieces carefully and put 
my arm through the hole. It dangled there, 
touching nothing. Then I took the lamp and 
squeezed my way into the dark aperture. 

The walls of the circular vaulted chamber 
without windows appeared to be hung with a 
myriad coloured lights, like a Christmas tree. 
Even in the faint glow of the oil lamp they 
shone with all the colours of the rainbow. The 
patterned dome was supported by a mighty 
column faced with jasper and onyx. On the 
left by the window flashing with gold stood a 
huge table with a pile of thick black books on 
it. By the table was a high-backed ebony arm- 
chair. And to the right, at first obscured by the 
column, was a trunk in a sloping niche. It was 
covered with something like a leather horse- 
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cloth which had gold harness plates sewn on it. 

I had heard a lot about ingenious traps set 
for grave robbers: stone slabs that fell on your 
head, or wells that opened under your feet 
with spears sticking up from the bottom, or 
poisoned arrows that flew out of the darkness. 
There might have been something similar here 
too, of course. Nevertheless without giving 
the matter any thought, I lifted the lamp 
above my head. My hand touched the smooth 
cold vault, and I instinctively pulled it away, 
amost extinguishing the timid flame. 

I walked round the column. It too was 
glowing with Christmas tree lights, as if a host 
of glittering cats’ eyes were watching me. My 
legs felt like cotton-wool. I could hardly move 
them. At any moment I expected to hear a 
cascade of awesome voices, to be swept back 
with the glittering dome to a distant age ... for 
judgement and retribution. 

Total silence. Dust covered the floor, there 
was a thick layer on the leather horse-cloth. I 
took hold of the corner carefully and lifted it. 
The leather rose soundlessly and weightlessly. 
Then I moved the horse-cloth to one side with 
my sleeve, and a shaft of light blazed up at me. 

There in a crystal coffin lay Snow Face. As 
if she were still alive. A light blush suffused 
her cheeks, and the cornflower blue eyes were 
staring straight at me. A wreath of gold leaves 
and grapes framed her light brown locks. Tur¬ 
quoise earrings with pendants shone in her 
ears. For some reason I remembered the beau¬ 
tiful ladies described by Gogol. Yes, she was 
so bewitchingly beautiful, her beauty so ter- 



rifyingly dazzling, that I drew back until my 
shoulder struck the column. 

I had found her! Found Snow Face! So 
the legend was true, from beginning to end. 
Putting the lamp down by the column, I 
squeezed through the opening again, climbed 
up the ladder out of the well and sped like a 
wild animal, in leaps and bounds, towards 
the Teacher’s tent. After racing round the pal¬ 
ace square I slowed down to walking pace for 
fear of disturbing the expedition’s well-earned 
sleep. The moon shone like a gold plate on 
the horse-cloth of the sky. The river gurgled 
merrily. Now and then I looked round, feel¬ 
ing that a sorceress in a wreath of golden 
grapes and vine leaves was stealing after me. 
What a shame you did not turn off to Bekba- 
lyk, to the fortress on the river bend, Vene¬ 
tian who turned grey on your wanderings. 

I roused the Teacher gently. 

“Get dressed, Sergei Antonovich. We must 
go down to the site at once.” 

Without asking any questions, the Teacher 
donned his shabby canvas jacket, and we set 
off for the observatory. I went into the tomb 
first. The opening was a bit too small for his 
large frame, so I removed a few more pieces 
of masonry from the inside very carefully 
with the crow-bar. Then we both stood by the 
column in front of the oil lamp which had 
almost gone out. I turned up the wick. 

“Don’t touch a thing,” said the Teacher in 
i voice that sounded strangely different and 
walked up to the crystal coffin. I stood 
behind him holding up the lamp to give him 



more light. He gazed for a long time at the 
beautiful face. Then he turned to me and grip¬ 
ped my shoulder so hard that it hurt. 

“Thanks, brother,” he whispered. “If the 
world is to be saved by beauty, it will be by 
this sort, by pure beauty.” 

For about an hour he made a most 
thorough examination of the tomb, found a 
secret passage next to the table, and sketched 
a plan of the chamber and the strange patterns 
on the dome and column in his notebook. A 
dust-covered oval tray on the table turned out 
to bear a head-and-shoulders portrait of Snow 
Face. The artist had portrayed her without 
any finery, her thick braid of hair falling over 
one shoulder towards a bunch of snowdrops. 
On her shoulder perched a bullfinch. Her 
snow-white blouse was embroidered with a 
light green band of bullfinches on branches of 
spring leaves. The colours shone with a bluish 
tinge like the waters of northern rivers. The 
portrait looked as though it had been painted 
yesterday. 

“It’s encaustic—the secret of that tech¬ 
nique has been lost,” said the Teacher. “It 
was used in the Faiyum portraits. Russian 
enamelwork is closely related to encaustic. 
But now it’s time we went.” 

He took the portrait with him, as well as 
one of the books (in Greek). He asked me to 
block up the opening to the tomb again and 
cover it with clay. When I finished doing that 
and went up the ladder, he was waiting for 
me at the top. 

“You have made an important discovery, 
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Oleg,” he said solemnly. “Looking at you 
now, I remember myself at eighteen. It was 
then that I found some fossils of the Jurassic 
period at Ust-Tsilma. I remember dancing for 
joy. The second time I danced for joy was at 
the Berendei settlement.” 

“It was our whole expedition that found 
Snow Face.” This was the first time I had ever 
contradicted the Teacher. “Can I go to Cha- 
ryn, just for one day? Blind Anuar will be so 
pleased to hear about it...” 

“A bit later, Oleg. It’s far too serious. I’ll 
fly to Alma-Ata in the morning. I must 
inform the Academy. I’ll be back in two or 
three days. Together with a team to make a 
colour film. I wouldn’t be surprised if the pres¬ 
ident himself turned up here. But one thing 
I must ask of you, Oleg. Not a word to 
anyone until I get back. Otherwise it will be 
like the Tower of Babel here. The drillers will 
want to know all about it and the local big¬ 
wigs will roll up in force. We don’t want the 
vault of the tomb to cave in. Our only protec¬ 
tion from busybodies is silence. I’m relying on 
you.” 

“I won’t say a word, not even in my sleep,” 
T said, placing a finger on my lips. “I’ll pull 
the ladder out of the well straightaway and 
hide it in the bushes.” 

The first marmot began whistling. The 
colours of the sky were already warming in 
the east. 

Immediately after breakfast the Teacher set 
off in the expedition’s truck for the district 
centre from which there were flights to Alma- 
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Ata in nippy little biplanes. The state in 
which he left me can be described in a single 
word: rapture. I just couldn’t keep still. I 
kept jumping up and waving a branch in the 
air. Then I crept away from everyone to the 
other side of the Charyn and sang out loud 
for the antelopes, the lizards slithering over 
the gnarled trunks of haloxylon, and the 
young eagles that must not be killed to hear: 

Before him in the sorrowing gloom 
A crystal coffin lay there 
And in that coffin for ever more 
Slept a princess passing fair. 

And straightaway in honour of Snow Face 
I set about composing a poem in hexameters 
which repeated the line “And on and on it 
dragged, that wondrous autumn day.” 

Yes, it did indeed drag on, and I couldn’t 
restrain myself, of course. I went up to the 
well several times, sorry that I could not show 
Murat the fantastic secret straightaway. I 
had arranged to go hunting with him tomor¬ 
row evening, and had to find an excuse to get 
out of it. How could I possibly go hunting, 
when I was supposed to be keeping watch 
over Snow Face! 

The night was black with no moon. The 
jagged mountain tops stood out faintly 
against the dull glimmer of the stars shroud¬ 
ed in a semi-transparent veil. Lightning flashed 
over the mountains like branches on fire. By 
midnight the air was thick and heavy. There 
were occasional peals of thunder now. A 



strange sound came from the direction of the 
river. I searched among the tents, hoping to 
find some canvas or oil cloth to cover the well 
in case it rained hard. My dry poles were 
already lying there crosswise. Finding nothing 
suitable, I decided to sacrifice my tent. After 
all, I could spend the night in the van which 
served as our library. My tent was some dis¬ 
tance from the camp, and people rarely came 
to see me, especially at night. So you can 
imagine how surprised I was to come face to 
face with Murat by my tent. A gun barrel 
showed darkly behind his back. 

“There’s trouble coming, Oleg,” he said in 
a strained voice. “The river has risen and it’s 
sweeping the stones away. There’s going to be 
an earthquake, or even worse, a mud-flow. 
Wake everyone and move higher up, onto the 
hill.” 

“What makes you think there’ll be an 
earthquake?” I asked in surprise. “Even scien¬ 
tists can’t predict them. Why uproot everyone 
like that?” 

“Wake them up, all of them, please! The 
marmots, shrews and mice left their holes at 
sunset and moved higher up. The snakes have 
gone too.” 

Until that night I didn’t have much idea of 
what an earthquake was like, except from 
what my grandfather had told me. Seeing my 
hesitation, Murat gripped my shoulder like a 
vice and literally forced me to wake everyone. 
By the time Sergei Antonovich’s deputy had 
reluctantly given the orders and the rest of 
the team, coughing and cursing sleepily, had 



packed their rucksacks and loaded all the 
finds from the fortress into the landrover 
about an hour and a half had passed. The stars 
had disappeared. The darkness spread and 
grew denser, like cooling tar. The Charyn was 
howling. Suddenly from the mountains came a 
thunderous roar, like an avalanche, as if some 
cyclopean stone wheels were thundering down 
the slopes. A gust of wind blew out the fire 
by the derrick, and whirled the sparks away. 

“Drop everything! Run up quickly! Or it 
will get you!” shouted Murat. 

Everyone ran for their lives, forcing their 
way through the tangle of barberry and 
brambles. I was about to race after Murat, 
when I suddenly stopped in my tracks, hor¬ 
rified at the thought of abandoning the tomb 
to the mercy of the elements. 

“What’s the matter, Oleg? Hurt your foot?” 
Murat called anxiously. 

“What about Snow Face? She might get 
damaged by the earthquake. I must go to 
her!” And I turned back. 

“Where are you going? Down there? Don’t 
you dare!” 

“Maybe you’d like me to put my hands up, 
eh?” I retorted savagely. 

Murat loomed up in the darkness and gave 
me such a stinging slap in the face, that I lost 
my balance and fell down, but jumped up 
quickly, ready to avenge the insult. We grap¬ 
pled, breathing heavily. It was easy for me 
to drag him down the hill, but he managed to 
slip behind me like a snake and grabbed my 
right arm in a nelson. 
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“Up you go! Or I’ll finish you off like a 
jackal.” 

His words were drowned by the thunderous 
roar of the downpour, as if a lake had opened 
up above us. 

“I’ll get even with you, Torn Ear,” I hissed, 
as he pushed me along from behind. He did 
not let go of my arm until we were high up 
on the hill. I began to exercise my numb 
shoulder. And at that moment the mud-flow 
thundered out with all its force down below. 
We could not see it because of the dense 
wall of rain, but the earth shook as if we 
were standing on a haystack instead of hard 
rock. Soon came the next wave of mud 
moving at lightning speed, then another and 
another... 

It rained until dawn. We were soaked to 
the skin and shivering to death. Murat went 
off, probably to the drillers. After our scrap 
down below he had not said another word 
to me. 

The sun crawled out with difficulty. The 
bushes and grass were steaming. I decided to 
go back down without telling anyone. The 
wet hillside was as slippery as oil. When the 
undergrowth grew thinner, I saw a sorry spec¬ 
tacle through the strands of bramble. It 
remains imprinted on my memory to this 
very day. 

An iron monster, an extraterrestrial mas¬ 
todon, had lumbered over Antelope Grove, 
senselessly destroying everything in its path. 
The oil derrick had been crushed to a pan¬ 
cake, like a fragile wire model, and tossed over 
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the cliff. Here and there lay huge mud-bespat¬ 
tered boulders abandoned by the mud-flow, 
together with the stripped trunks of Tien 
Shan firs. The trees had snapped like straws. 
Our camp had disappeared completely, and 
in its place was a pool of muddy water. 

But what about the tomb? What had hap¬ 
pened to our discovery? I stood on the edge 
of a small ravine, looking for the outline of 
the fortress wall by the river. But I did not 
find it. The wall had been swept away by the 
mud. Together with the observatory. And 
Snow Face. There was nothing there now 
except a peaceful river flowing over the stones 
and getting used to its new bed. Not a river 
even, only a stream. 

I too was smitten by the arrow with bloody 
hieroglyphs from the darkness of past centu¬ 
ries. It pierced my heart, I staggered, and to 
stop myself from falling, caught hold of a 
wild apple branch. The tree showered me, 
first with raindrops, then with its sweet yel¬ 
low pink-veined fruit. The apples thudded 
down the slope and bobbed about in the 
brown water. 

As if in a dream, I went down towards the 
palace and walked over to the patch of earth 
churned up as if by the tusk of a raging wild 
boar, the cursed mud-flow. Below me in an 
evil-smelling quagmire floated the disfigured 
carcasses of two screw-horned goats, a wild 
boar and several long-legged corncrakes. To 
my right on a boulder shone the wet fur of 
a dead lynx. I could restrain myself no longer 
and began to sob. Swallowing back the tears, 



I cursed the mountains, avalanches, and rain- 
swollen lakes above the Alpine meadows, and 
the mud-flow which had nourished its womb 
from these lakes. 

Someone behind me put a hand on my 
shoulder. I turned round abruptly. 

“Why are you crying like a girl?” Murat 
asked quietly. “Men don’t cry.” 

He was in a soaked shirt and there was a 
gash on his left cheek. 

“Get lost!” I said. “Or you’llbe crying too.” 

“It’s the derrick I’m most sorry about. The 
lights on it were pretty,” he said, unruffled. 

Then I exploded. Grabbing his chest with 
both hands, I began to shake him wildly. 

“You’re sorry about the derrick, aren’t 
you? But what about Snow Face, eh? I know 
best when to cry and when to dance. Why did 
you threaten to do me in like a jackal yester¬ 
day? Why did you frog-march me like a crimi¬ 
nal? If I’d stayed here, the mud-flow would 
never have touched her! Never! Get lost. Torn 
Ear!” 

As a child I had suffered from epileptic 
fits and can still remember clearly the bliss¬ 
ful feeling which precedes oblivion. I had not 
had a fit for about ten years, but now I felt 
the intoxicating wave rise up and roll over me. 

“Get lost, Torn Ear!” I shouted again into 
Murat’s face which had turned white. 

And so the tormenting, diabolical dream 
went on and on. 



3. THE PRINCESS OF JO Y 

“AEONA, ARISTOTLE SAID THAT THE 
PRICE OF ANY OBJECT DEPENDS ON 
ITS BEAUTY. EVERYONE SHOULD BE 
THE SLAVES OF THOSE WHO ARE THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL. HE IS RIGHT. CAN IT 
BE BAD TO BE SUBJECT TO BEAUTY?” 

“ALL SLAVERY IS BASE. BEAUTY IS 
THE PROPERTY OF ALL, LIKE A LEAFY 
TREE IN A HOT DESERT. IT QUENCHES 
THIRST WITH ITS FRUIT, GIVING BLOS¬ 
SOMS AND COOLNESS. SURELY YOU 
WOULD NOT WANT TO TAKE THE TREE 
AWAY WITH YOU FOR THIS MUNIFI¬ 
CENCE?” 

“THERE HAVE BEEN MANY SUCH 
MADMEN IN ALL TIMES. AND NOT ONLY 
THOSE WITH HAREMS. SOMETIMES A 
WHOLE PEOPLE WOULD GO HUNTING 
ANOTHER PEOPLE, DESTROYING FAIR 
CITIES, BURNING DOWN PALACES AND 
TEMPLES, AND SLAYING ALL LIVING 
THINGS, APART FROM BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN WHO WERE TURNED INTO 
SLAVES AND SOLD LIKE CATTLE.” 

“BUT EACH TIME GOODNESS AND JUS¬ 
TICE WON THE DAY.” 

“WON THE DAY? IN TERRIBLE BAT¬ 
TLES WHERE THE BEST AND BRAVEST 
PERISHED. THE PATH OF BEAUTY IS 
STREWN WITH BLOOD, STRIFE AND 
TEARS. THAT IS THE WAY OF THE 
WORLD.” 

“YOU ARE WRONG IN THINKING 
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THAT INTELLIGENT BEINGS THE 
WHOLE WORLD OVER ARE ENGAGED 
IN STRIFE...” 

When Sergei Antonovich arrived with the 
chief archaeologist of Kazakhstan, he found 
me delirious. My temperature was up to for¬ 
ty. They wrapped me in cold wet sheets: 
someone had read about doing that in Przhe- 
valsky’s* diary. I don’t remember the journey 
in the truck to the airport or the flight to 
Alma-Ata. My fevered brain was obsessed by 
one vision only. Antelope Grove. A black 
moonless night. Then a sudden clap of thunder 
that shakes everything around. That’s the oil 
and gas escaping from their prison. The der¬ 
rick is crushed like a wire model and tossed 
over the cliff. A relentless stream of oil pours 
into the almost completely excavated obser¬ 
vatory and gurgles by the palace walls. “Save 
Snow Face!” I cry, floundering in the oil 
torrent. Arrows of lightning set fire to the 
black stream. Everything flares up. I am chok¬ 
ing in the tongues of fire and calling for people 
to rescue Snow Face... 

I did not return to the university until the 
November holiday. Here in Siberia there was 
already plenty of snow. The kids were racing 
down the slopes on toboggans and on home¬ 
made sledges or knocking around a puck 
wildly on the shining mirror of the River Ob. 
I went straight to the Teacher, without drop¬ 
ping into the hostel. It was evening. The green 


* Russian explorer of Central Asia (1839-18 88).-/Tc/. 
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desk lamp was on in the room with the shab¬ 
by armchair. He lifted his head from his 
papers, got up from his desk, stretched his 
arms out wide and embraced me. 

“At long last, my dear lad! Well then, all 
in one piece again?” 

I took my rucksack and tipped two dozen 
apples from our garden onto the armchair. 
They were large, the size of your fist. He 
picked one up quickly, broke it with a crunch 
and handed me one half. 

“Praise be to the Semirechie Cossacks for 
cultivating such fine fruit. They managed to 
keep Oportos right up to the next harvest. 
And their melons weighed a pood. Ah, I 
remember when I was a young boy! Round 
the garden the apple rolled. The one who gets 
it’s a captain bold, the next one is the captain’s 
son, and if you miss it out you run. We had 
a special rhyme for it. I used to play skittles 
too, and how!” 

The Teacher suddenly looked much youn¬ 
ger, as if he had thrown off twenty years or 
so. I didn’t want to upset him, but... 

“I’ve come to say goodbye, Sergei Antono¬ 
vich,” I said. “I won’t make a historian or an 
archaeologist. I didn’t rescue Snow Face. It 
would be better for me to be a stoker or yard- 
keeper than to make a start like that.” 

“It’s a good job being a stoker. I worked as 
a stoker once, on a boat,” he said calmly. 

“I’ll go home, to Alma-Ata. I’ve already 
found some work. I must help my grandad. 
He’s getting on now and he’s as bent as a halo- 
xylon bush. The garden’s all dried up. No one 



to water it.” I began tying up my rucksack. 
“I’ll try and get into the physics department 
there as an evening-class student. Maybe Til 
be a geophysicist and find out what causes 
earthquakes and mud-flows.” 

The Teacher sat down at his desk and rest¬ 
ed his massive chin on his hand. 

“That’s cowardice, Preobrazhensky. And 
the failure to show valour is even more shame¬ 
ful than showing cowardice, as the ancients 
used to say. Yes, the loss of Snow Face is an 
irreparable one. But just think how much 
beauty is destroyed in the building of a reser¬ 
voir, the digging of a canal or the laying of a 
road. Or how much has been destroyed by 
bombs in wartime... I was in the marshes 
outside Novgorod and I remember only too 
well what those monsters did to the town and 
to the Millennium of Russia monument. And 
Minsk was burnt to ashes! And what about 
Smolensk! And Petrodvorets!” He was stut¬ 
tering more than usual. “But even that’s 
not the worst thing. Stones and books are 
dead. Although what am I saying—dead? 
Never mind, we’ll talk about that later. This 
is what I wanted to say. War is terrible 
because it destroys beauty. And kills your 
comrades-in-arms. Imagine a lad in his teens, 
younger than you, with a swollen tongue 
sticking out of his mouth. The Nazis had 
nailed him to a bam door. Nailed him, the 
bastards! War is terrible because babies have 
bayonets stuck through them. And a girl with 
fair plaits has her stomach ripped open. Ugh, 
war is filth, cruelty and madness! Only three 
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men in our whole squadron were still alive 
on last V-Day. Curse war, a thousand times 
over.” 

He brought his fist down on the desk so 
hard that the lamp jumped. I said nothing. 

“Yes, Snow Face is no more. She was dead, 
your beautiful lady. But what about when 
crazed Saturn devours millions of the living 
and disfigures those who are left? Did your 
father fight in the last war?” 

“He fought with the partisans in Italy. In 
the Garibaldi brigade. After he had escaped 
from a prisoner-of-war camp.” 

“Was he killed?” 

“He died six years ago. From a heart 
attack.” 

The pencil which the Teacher was holding 
involuntarily drew a human heart on the sheet 
of a manuscript. He looked at me and through 
me. Finally he began talking again. 

“I used to have a friend from my school 
days called Andrei Nechvolodov. We got inter¬ 
ested in folk-lore and then went to the front 
together. You know what his dream was? To 
compile and publish a dictionary of Slavonic 
mythology. We study the Greek gods and 
heroes almost from the cradle, and a good 
thing too. But we hardly know anything 
about our own pagan gods, our own rites, 
superstitions, laments, incantations and 
legends. Hardly anything is putting it mildly 
in fact. Our past is a completely closed book 
to us. When Andrei started mentioning all 
those strange names, the soldiers looked up 
from their letters. Stribog, Polisun, Vertodub, 
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Belun, Yarilo, Diva, Zyuzya, Zhiva, Nedolya, 
Khovalo, Ovsen... There are dozens, hundreds 
of them, and myths about each of them. But 
who knows these myths? A handful of spe¬ 
cialists, that’s all.” 

“My grandad knows an incantation about 
Yarilo,” I remembered. 

“Well, write it down for posterity before 
it’s forgotten... Ah, Nechvolodov... The 
others used to stuff their rucksacks with tins 
of food, but he carried Afanasiev’s Poetical 
Conceptions of the Slavs on Nature with him, 
all three volumes. He was preparing a new edi¬ 
tion, between battles. It first came out in the 
middle of the last century. Have you heard of 
Afanasiev?” 

I frowned at the green lamp. What could I 

say? 

“Nobody’s heard of him. Yet in his short 
life he managed to collect thousands of folk 
tales and publish his Popular Legends. He was 
dismissed from his post after someone in¬ 
formed on him, and he died in poverty. 
Andrei told us how he sold his library of very 
old and rare manuscripts for a pittance, when 
he got consumption... I remember that day 
near Konigsberg when Andrei went to collect 
some grenades which had just been delivered. I 
stayed behind and got held up at HQ. Suddenly 
I heard an explosion in the birch wood. A 
stray shell had fallen into the lorry with the 
grenades, while Nechvolodov was standing 
nearby. They found nothing but the crater in 
the ground over the River Pregol. I still can’t 
believe he’s gone. And I keep remembering 
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the three volumes about the Slavs’ concep¬ 
tions of nature... Now just you tell me, Oleg. 
Who’s going to publish that dictionary of our 
mythology? And who’s going to write a book 
about Afanasiev? Brave youths who fail to 
show valour? Those who rush off into the 
bushes and want to be yard-keepers as soon as 
something goes wrong?” These last words of 
his made the window-pane rattle, and he 
lowered his voice. “You’re a born archaeolo¬ 
gist, Preobrazhensky. You’ve got the instincts 
of a real scholar, a future scholar! And remem¬ 
ber, there’s a bright side to the recent tragedy 
at Bekbalyk too, although it sounds blasphe¬ 
mous. Firstly, the portrait of Snow Face. The 
Hermitage, the Pushkin Museum and the 
Museum of Oriental Cultures are all dying to 
lay their hands on it. But we’ll see about that. 
And secondly, the manuscript. It is a treatise 
on celestial phenomena and belongs to the 
pen of, who do you think? Thales of Miletus, 
the father of Greek philosophy, one of the 
seven wise men of the ancient world. ‘On the 
Revolutions of the Sun and the Equinox’ is 
the name of the poem. It is mentioned by 
Diogenes, but everyone thought it was lost. 
What a find, eh! And, thirdly, I must congrat¬ 
ulate you on being awarded a Karamzin grant— 
from the Academy for Snow Face and the 
Thales. A hundred and ten roubles a month. 
At your age I could never have dreamt of such 
riches. I lived on nothing but rusks and millet¬ 
pudding. So kindly get thee to the hostel and 
start gnawing the granite of learning. Next sum¬ 
mer I’ll invite you to come excavating again.” 



I sat there, covered in confusion, feeling 
ashamed of my over-hasty decision. 

“There’s only one bad thing, Comrade 
grant-holder,” said Sergei Antonovich, biting 
his apple with a crunch. “You really upset 
Murat. People like him must not be upset. 
Generals used to take the medals off their uni¬ 
forms and pin them on the chest of a man like 
that. What is more, he saved the lives of our 
whole team. Imagine what would have hap¬ 
pened if he hadn’t got them up...” 

“I wasn’t in my right mind when I quarrel¬ 
led with him, honestly, Sergei Antonovich,” 
I blurted out, eyes downcast. 

“Everyone has the right to act as he sees 
fit, but not to forget about the consequences. 
That’s more or less what the Venetians’ mot¬ 
to was. Think about the consequences. Be 
extremely circumspect. That does not exclude 
bravery at the decisive moment. Life is like 
walking along a razor’s edge, as they say in 
Tibet. They have another saying too: “While 
dwarfs are quarreling, shouting and making 
it up, giants don’t have time to even greet 
each other.” We want less shouting, rushing 
about and arm waving. And more hard work 
and spiritual concentration. So this is what 
we’ll do, Oleg. Next Thursday you come 
round to my place, and I’ll tell you the story 
of Murat. And you can think about how to 
apologise to him.” 

“I’d fly out to Charyn today to say I’m sor¬ 
ry,” I almost shouted. 

“Why to Charyn? Murat’s in your parts 
now. He’s hale and hearty in Alma-Ata, at an 



Uighur boarding school there. Incidentally, 
what do you know about the Uighurs?” 

To my shame I had very little to say in 
reply to the Teacher’s question. 

“Most of the Uighurs live in China. That’s 
where history has taken them,” I began timid¬ 
ly. “I think their religion forbids them to 
hunt. At least when I was living in Charyn set¬ 
tlement I never saw a single hunter. They like 
music and singing. I have seen their guitars, 
which have up to twenty-five strings. They’re 
very fond of story-telling, young and old 
alike. I remember old Anuar telling a story 
about a padishah who thought up a riddle for 
a young girl from the common people. He 
told her to come to him neither dressed, nor 
naked, neither on foot, nor on horseback, 
neither along a path, nor without a path, 
neither with a present, nor without a present.” 

“That’s amusing,” said the Teacher, not 
without a certain slyness. “It reminds me of a 
Russian folk tale. So what did the fair maid 
do?” 

“She came to the padishah over the roof¬ 
tops, wrapped in a fishing net, leading a goat 
between her legs and carrying a sparrow in her 
hand. When she stretched out her hand with 
the present, the sparrow flew away...” 

“It’s just like our story. Yet you can tell 
it’s an Uighur one. Do you know how? You 
must learn to read between the lines. The girl 
walks over the rooftops. In old Russia that 
would have been impossible, the roofs sloped 
steeply and the houses were some distance 
apart. But Uighur houses are packed close 
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together. And the roofs are so flat you could 
ride a bicycle over them.” 

“That’s right” I exclaimed. “They are 
now, and they were in the past too. Although 
not much is known about their past.” 

“Who says not much?” the Teacher sud¬ 
denly livened up. “The Uighurs have been 
known since the third century B. C. Have you 
heard of the ruins of Karakorum? It was 
founded five centuries before the Mongol 
town with the same name and was several 
times larger. The Uighur alphabet is the basis 
of the Manchurian and Mongolian, and the 
Uighur literary language was once the most 
widespread in Central and Middle Asia... You 
may ask how the Uighurs came to the Tien 
Shan area? They were driven there by the 
Karakitai, and it was there that they showed 
their strength. They conquered the Tibetans 
and formed a state covering half a million 
square kilometres. I have been to the Turfan 
Oasis, to the ruins of their capital Kocho. And 
their Buddhist monasteries! The pictures and 
sculpture! A thousand years ago one in three 
Uighurs could read and write... Listen to this: 

I weep and pine, opening the wound, 
Like rain, I faint from loss of blood ' 
My eyes are blind without you, 

Cure me, I beg you, with your love. 

“That might have been written by the prince 
alter Snow Face died,” I said. 

“It was written about the same time. What 
poetry, eh!” 
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And the Teacher went on reciting Mahmud’s 
verse. Listening to it, I felt even more aware 
than before of my own worthlessness. The 
Teacher, exhausted by war and expeditions, 
had nevertheless managed to learn almost a 
dozen languages, including Ancient Greek and 
Uighur, to study, meditate and understand so 
much. And what about me? What had I done 
in my almost twenty years? In the summer 
spent in Charyn I had not even bothered to 
find out, from old Anuar, anything about the 
people among whom Snow Face lived and died. 

The Story of Murat Shamayev 

and His Faithful Servant Toko 

For as long as he could remember, Murat 
had lived with his grandfather in an Uighur 
village three hours’ walk from the town of 
Kulji. Murat was the tenth child in a poor 
family. His grandfather had taken him from 
Urumchi and practically adopted him. At 
crack of dawn the white-bearded Tursun 
would rouse his grandson, and together they 
went to the kitchen garden, a tiny plot of 
land about twenty paces long and half as 
wide. But on this tiny plot Tursun knew 
literally every inch. There were several tiers of 
boxes on stakes with radish, carrot, beetroot 
and tomato seedlings. There were honeydew 
and water melons growing in wicker baskets. 
And there were four varieties of green and red 
peppers, in smaller baskets. 

All these boxes, baskets and iron pans with 
holes in the bottom were linked to one 



another by an intricate web of string and wire, 
and, following the sun, grandfather could 
control the mechanism of his living universe 
with the help of a large wooden wheel and 
other smaller wheels, also made of wood, plus 
various handles and levers. Some boxes and 
baskets bade farewell to the shade, while 
others began to move, and yet others were 
lifted as high as grandfather’s outstretched 
hand. Tursun managed to gather three, some¬ 
times even four, harvests between April and 
November, and the produce from their garden 
lasted them until the following summer. 

With time Murat learned to manage this 
intricate system and by the age of twelve he 
was a skilled gardener. Now grandfather even 
permitted himself the luxury of taking a nap 
for an hour or two after lunch or going to the 
mountains to look for medicinal herbs. The 
walls of the clay hut in which they lived were 
hung with bunches of plants and sacks of 
seeds. A wooden trunk contained shining 
bottles with badger fat, oil, and the whole vil¬ 
lage brought their ailments to Murat’s grand¬ 
father, whether it was dropsy, a weak liver, 
indigestion, spitting blood or contusion. There 
was no hospital in the village, or school, and 
Murat learnt to read from grandfather’s one 
and only book, the Canon of Doctoring by 
the blessed Abu Ali Hussain ibn Abdallah ibn 
Hassan ibn Ali ibn Sina. Actually the Canon 
consisted of five thick, heavy volumes smel¬ 
ling of spices. 

“Take sagapene, gentian, myrrh, opopanax 
and white pepper, two bowls of each, and four 



bowls of clean laurel stones, grind and mix 
with water/’ Tursun would chant by the light 
of the oil-lamp. “This will help to relieve any 
cough, any bleeding or internal abscesses.” 

Under grandfather’s supervision Murat too 
began to gather herbs in the mountains. 
Across the eleventh pass high above the stream 
was a cliff with black gaping caverns. This was 
the underground city of the Observers of the 
Heavens. Worshippers of the god Buddha, 
who refused to accept Islam and the tales of 
the sly Mohammed used to live there. 

“Even when I was a lad people in violet and 
yellow robes sometimes came down from the 
caves,” said grandfather, his eyes watering 
from the bright light and his beard blowing 
over his shoulder in the wind. “They used to 
come down from the mountains and pay for 
what they bought with old silver coins. But 
they don’t come down any more—must have 
all died off... When I die, Murat, you must go to 
Charyn, to my brother Rishat. And give him 
the Canon of Doctoring. It doesn’t matter 
that the books are heavy. Knowledge is never a 
burden. Just load them onto the donkey and go. 
There are border guards there, but I think they 
let relatives through. I’d go to Rishat myself, 
but I’m too old. I’ll rest me down here. They 
say the Uighurs on the other side are well off 
now, like rulers were in the old days.” 

“You won’t die, Grandad,” Murat would 
say. “I’ll find the herb of immortality for 
you, pound it in a mortar, then mix it with 
inula, quince seeds, pomegranate blossom 
and celery.” 
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And again the wind blew tears out of grand¬ 
father’s eyes. 

One autumn grandfather took Murat to 
Kulji for the first time. They loaded two 
mules with baskets of vegetables. Grand¬ 
father rode, but Murat walked: he took pity 
on the thin-legged mule. Murat was a little 
frightened by the town. There were so many 
people, horses and sneezing lorries. In a quiet 
alley overgrown with grass, on the way to the 
market square, they heard a dog whining pite¬ 
ously. Murat climbed onto the mule and 
looked into a kitchen garden, only one 
without baskets, pans and wheels. Several 
strapping lads armed with long bamboo rods 
were taking turns to beat a dog running 
around on an iron peg. The dog had nice 
smooth fur, short legs and little ears sticking 
up. 

Without thinking, Murat leapt over the 
fence, darted under someone’s feet and threw 
himself over the dog, following which he got 
hit on the back with a bamboo rod so hard 
that it tore his shirt. 

“Why are you beating the dog?” he shout¬ 
ed, sobbing with pain. 

“Scram, young whipper-snapper,” said a 
big burly fellow through his nose, mispro¬ 
nouncing the Uighur words, and waved his 
rod again. “Scram! We’ll make live mincemeat 
out of this dog first, then fry it on a skewer. 
Get lost!” 

Still sobbing Murat rushed to protect the 
doomed dog. More rods rained down on him, 
but he went on shouting: 
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“Give the dog to me! Give it to me! Grand¬ 
father will give you mumie and ginseng for 
it! A big root, longer than your hand!” 

The burly fellow was delighted with the 
profitable transaction. With a root like that he 
could buy three dogs. Grandfather rubbed 
Murat’s swollen back with balsam from a clay 
jar and kept looking round at the burly fellow 
for a long time, whispering something. 

At the bazaar they bought the dog a collar 
and set off home towards evening. And so 
Murat got a pet. They called him Toko. With 
time he grew into a fine-looking dog with 
strong legs and a black patch on his neck. 
Now, when he went off to the mountains for 
herbs or the dry brushwood which they used 
to heat the stoves in winter, the boy took 
Toko with him. The dog even allowed himself 
to be loaded with brushwood like a mule. He 
worked hard for his keep. With time Toko 
learnt to catch hares, marmots and foxes in 
the thickets, and once even dragged a dead 
jackal home. He got a severe ticking off from 
Tursun for the foxes and hares. 

“It’s a great sin to kill a fox, a very great 
sin indeed. The fox used to be a human being, 
but it began to deceive other humans with its 
tricks, so then God punished it. And he will 
punish you too, Toko.” 

“Who else did God punish?” Murat would 
ask. 

“The elephant. He was a baker, but he gave 
his customers short weight. And the bear, 
who sold bad paint. And he punished the wolf 
too. The wolf was a butcher in his earlier life. 



He killed sheep and sold the meat. Take the 
fox back. Toko!” 

And would you believe it! Toko took hold 
of the dead fox by the scruff of the neck and 
dragged it off into the dog-rose bushes. So the 
dog that had nearly been beaten to death 
turned out to be a very clever one indeed. 

One day when the apricot trees were in 
bloom and the southern mountain slopes were 
red with tulips, bandits raided the village. 
They stopped before the house of poor old 
Renat Umarov, the only person in the whole 
district who could read. Their leader was bald 
and fat, with pink cheeks like a baby. 

The bandits began tossing the books out of 
Umarov’s house. He ran from one to the other, 
trying to stop them. 

“Think what you are doing! I’ve spent my 
whole life collecting them. There’s the Sutra 
of the Golden Glow'. And there’s the Diamond 
Chariot'. It’s a whole thousand years!” Old 
Renat cried, turning his head, and got another 
blow on the neck. 

There was a clap of thunder. Dark clouds 
which had drifted from the mountains rolled 
their grey bellies over the village. The wind 
dropped. The birds stopped singing. 

“Grandfather!” cried Murat. “What are 
they doing?” 

“Be quiet, Murat,” said his grandfather, 
staggering suddenly. His legs gave way and he 
fell to the ground. The neighbours supported 
him and led him home. 

No one could remember such a storm. Wild 
demons fought with swords in the sky until 



evening, and the transparent blood from their 
wounds poured down on the quaking grass. 

That evening, fighting off Toko with his 
cudgel, the pink-cheeked bandit forced his 
way into their clay hut. 

“Put that dog on a chain or I’ll shoot it!” he 
ordered, and Murat drove Toko into the barn. 
When he came back, the guest was sitting at 
the table with two bottles of rice vodka. 

“I thought Td spend the night with the 
witch-doctor. He won’t turn me into a pig, 
will he?” the pink-cheeked bandit grinned. 
“Maybe you’ll mix me a potion. My heart’s 
playing me up. And my belly’s hanging out of 
my trousers like a lump of dough. Come on, 
let’s have something. We’ll chuck all those 
fancy herbs of yours into the river tomorrow 
anyway.” 

Grandfather, who was lying on the low 
wooden bed, turned to face the wall. 

“Don’t you turn your nose up at me, witch¬ 
doctor. You should be rustling up some tasty 
snacks, mushrooms and cucumbers. Get off 
that bed. I’m sleeping on that. We’re going to 
chase you into the desert anyway.” 

“I’m not going to leave here, my son. I 
have no life left to me now,” Tursun sighed. 

“You’re going alright, you old fogey. You’ll 
trot to the desert as sprightly as a young foal.” 
He got up reluctantly, went over to the bed 
and kicked grandfather onto the floor. Grand¬ 
father twitched and began coughing. Blood 
gushed out of his mouth. Murat sank his teeth 
into the pink-cheeked bandit’s ear and did not 
remember anything else. 
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He came to from the pain and put his hand 
to his right ear, which seemed to be pierced 
by burning needles* The upper half of his ear 
had gone. He licked his sticky, salty fingers 
and groaned. 

‘‘Belt up!” said the fat man, who had 
managed to swig down both bottles. “Thank 
the good Lord that I haven’t bashed all your 
teeth out. That’ll teach you to bite, mangy 
cur! They used to say: an eye for an eye. But 
I say: an ear for an ear. ’Ere, ’ere!” He bel¬ 
lowed with laughter, his stomach shaking. 

Then he threw himself onto the bed and 
began snoring. 

The grandson turned up the wick in the 
lamp, went out to fetch the sledge hammer 
and checked that the windows were covered. 
The rain was slithering down the panes like 
tiny snakes. Murat looked round at his grand¬ 
father, then spread a piece of canvas over the 
fat man, who was clutching the pillow as if it 
were a magic dragon carrying him up to the 
heavens. 

When the spot had spread over the canvas 
to cover half the bed, Murat looked round. 
His grandfather was no longer lying on the 
floor, but sitting with his back against a bench. 
Could he really be alive? 

“A dri-i-ink, Murat,” his grandfather groaned. 
His teeth chattered on the edge of the bowl, 
as he tried to swallow the milk. 

“I’ve battered the fat man to death, Grand¬ 
father. With the sledge hammer,” Murat whis¬ 
pered in his grandfather’s ear. The old man 
gave a deep sigh. 
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“Ah, that’s a grievous sin... And he’ll kill 
you all the easier in the next world... What 
will happen now, grandson?” Grandfather’s 
tongue kept faltering and he had difficulty ut¬ 
tering the words. After some long sighs he 
whispered: “Bring both the mules here, into 
the room, and load them up. Take all the 
powder, small shot and salt ... half a sack of 
millet, half a sack of rice... And take the 
woolen blankets, both sheepskin jackets, felt 
boots and leather boots... You must hide in 
the caves, there’s nowhere else.” 

Murat did exactly as his grandfather told 
him and pulled the straps tight. 

“Where is the sledge hammer?” his grand¬ 
father asked and told him to put the handle in 
his hands. Murat did as he said. 

“Remember the warm spring just below the 
town of the Observers of the Heavens?” 
his grandfather asked. “There’s an entrance 
into the caves there, under the waterfall. 
When you go through the waterfall, close the 
mules’ eyes or they will refuse to move. Don’t 
return before the autumn. In the autumn you 
must try to get to your father in Urumchi. 
Good folk will help you. But don’t come back 
before the autumn. Promise?” 

“Grandfather,” Murat sobbed. “Get on the 
mule.” 

“Let them think I killed him. No one will 
notice that you’ve gone. And now ... I am 
going ... to die,” said his grandfather. And his 
head fell onto his chest. 

No matter how hard Murat tried, he could 
not lift the dead man onto the mule. 



When his grandfather’s body began to get 
cold, he put out the lamp, stopped crying and 
set off. 

By the mill he turned and looked at his 
native village from the slight hill The 
midnight dragon had guzzled all the rays of 
heaven and earth, washing them down with 
light monotonous rain. All he could see was a 
long pyramid of poplar tree on his right. 


* * * 

He found no recluses in the town of the 
Observers of the Heavens. There were lots of 
caves stretching back deep into the moun¬ 
tains. In one he discovered a lake with warm 
water and silver bubbles rising from the bed. 
A faint light glimmered from one side. Toko 
waded boldly into the lake up to his chest, 
but did not drink from it. Hosts of bats flew 
above the water with high-pitched squeaks. 
His clothes were wet, but Murat decided to 
settle here for a while, because he had found a 
stream flowing from under a black rock, and 
Toko had drunk from it, followed by the 
mules. 

His eyes got used to the semi-darkness. 
Beyond the stream Murat discovered a 
wooden platform with some mouldering hay 
and further on, almost at the water’s edge, a 
hearth with a small copper pot. “Perhaps my 
grandfather’s great-grandfather hid here from 
a fat foe,” thought Murat, and the thought 
somehow reassured him. 
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Mindful of his grandfather’s instructions, he 
kept busy all the time: cutting up dry wood, 
looking for medicinal and edible plants in the 
mornings and drying wild fruit. With autumn 
approaching, he began to smoke goat meat in 
preparation for the winter. He would not try 
to get to Urumchi. He would live alone in the 
caves until he grew old and wise, with a white 
beard, like grandfather, whom he kept seeing 
in his dreams, bent over his Canon of Doctor¬ 
ing. When he woke up, Murat would check 
that the books were there, wrapped up in a 
rubber mackintosh, and sometimes he himself 
would read aloud from the Canon by 
moonlight to the dog and the mules. 

At night he put out the mules to graze, but 
with autumn approaching one was caught by 
a wolf. The other ran back with a bloody 
crupper, covered in sweat, and rushed into the 
lake, where it stood for three days, until the 
lacerated wound—which gave one food for 
thought—was covered by new pink skin. 

Then the mountains were enveloped by dark 
clouds. Snowstorms and blizzards howled 
and wailed. The dragon of darkness beat his 
tail against the quivering cliffs and took aim 
with his crooked eyes, like a comet’s tail, at 
the distant town in the south, which crowned 
the crystal Mountain of Light with houses 
made of precious stones and roofs of peacock’s 
tails. 

The mule chewed its cud miserably. Even 
Toko grew subdued. He did not put his front 
paws on his master’s shoulders so often and 
whine, pointing his nose at the cave entrance 
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as if to say: let’s go and frisk about in the 
snow and maybe catch a wild boar or a hare. 

One thing surprised Murat. With the coming 
of winter and the long nights, it had not grown 
any darker in the cave. In his tales old Renat 
had often spoken of “eagle stones”. They 
made a person invisible, turned day into night, 
and at night a single stone could light up a 
whole town. Perhaps here too, amid these 
strange walls like melted candles, with water 
trickling down instead of wax, there was such 
a magic stone. Otherwise how could you 
explain why some peas and grains of rice ac¬ 
cidentally scattered on the ground had 
suddenly sprouted. Murat dug up the hard 
earth by the stream with a knife, planted his 
grandfather’s seeds and they came up! 

But the real miracles awaited him in the 
neighbouring caves, which Murat had begun 
exploring in the summer. The walls there, 
square and oblong as if they had been mea¬ 
sured out with a ruler, actually shone. And not 
only shone. On the walls and also here and 
there on the ceiling were drawings of people, 
animals and plants. Men in long red robes 
with daggers in their belts sat on chairs with 
human figures instead of legs. The women 
wore robes of golden cloth and small crowns 
on their heads. All of them, even the young 
babes, held pinkish branches in their hands. 
There were ponds with floating lotuses and 
white baby camels frisking on the banks, pea¬ 
cocks strutting about in vineyards, children 
of Murat’s age squirting water at one another 
from silver pipes, horsemen wheeling around 
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ill a glade where valiant youths with forked 
beards were burying a sheep in the ground 
and lighting a torch on a knife. Sometimes 
there were clay horses under the pictures, and 
the mule gave a loud bray and waited in vain 
for an answering one... 

A cave with a semi-transparent ceiling 
impressed Murat most of all. Looking at the 
ceiling you felt as if you were gazing up at the 
sun from a river bed. “But surely the sun’s 
rays could not pierce through thick rock,” 
thought Murat. Looking round he saw a pic¬ 
ture on the wall. He led the mule nearer, but 
immediately forgot all about it and Toko too. 

On a lawn beside a palace of precious 
stones lay a beautiful maiden in a red dress 
trimmed with white lace on a huge lotus 
blossom. She wore a necklace of black beads 
and matching black earrings. The people 
kneeling round the blossom were grieving 
inconsolably. Some were weeping, others 
gazed sorrowfully in the direction of the 
manly knight who was kneeling at the dead 
maiden’s feet. Even the trees round the lawn 
were drooping their branches. Murat had 
never seen trees like these before: they were 
as tubby as barrels, the bark was bluish-black, 
and the long dense branches were hung with 
silver fruit. It was just like a sudden frost in 
the middle of the spring thaw, when everything 
in the forest seems to be made of glass... This 
was not even a picture, but a kind of mira¬ 
culous window to some strange, unknown 
land, for two suns, both lilac-coloured, were 
shining over the lawn. 
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Then Murat thought he saw a blue vein 
throbbing very faintly in the beautiful maid¬ 
en’s wrist, more faintly than an ant’s breath. 

“Why are you weeping, good folk?” said 
Murat. “The beautiful peri is not dead at all. 
She has probably been frightened by a dragon 
and dropped into a winter sleep, or been af¬ 
flicted by lethargy, as the Blessed Abu Ali ibn 
Sina says, may his scions live for a thousand 
years and ten thousand days. My grandfather 
used to make a fusion of willow leaves, barley 
and camomile, dill, violets, vernal iris root and 
yellow melilot. And then mix it with another 
infusion of bay leaf, hyssop, mint, rue, cas- 
toreum and satar. That’s what the Canon of 
Doctoring recommends. Infuse the herbs 
lightly. Even I could cure your beautiful prin¬ 
cess.” 

And then, wonder of wonders! The knight 
at the beautiful maiden’s feet got up, looked 
at Murat and beckoned to him with a finger 
wearing a black signet-ring. Murat froze to the 
spot with fear. So the knight strode quickly 
over the lawn, went up to a tree, pulled the 
bark aside like a curtain, and disappeared in¬ 
side. The tree rose up over the lawn. Tails of 
orange-red light appeared below in place of 
the roots. The flying tree was soon floating 
along amid the stars which had come out 
slowly in the picture. Murat fled out of the 
cave as fast as his legs would carry him, whip¬ 
ping the mule. 

He had decided never to leave the lake 
again and, like his grandfather, sat for a long 
time with his wooden spade by his vegetable 
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garden. He could not forget the strange pic¬ 
ture. Why had the knight beckoned to him? To 
ask him for a cure for lethargy, of course. In 
that case he must take another look at grand¬ 
father’s phials, boxes and little bags and find 
the right potion or make one up himself from 
the Canon of Doctoring. This job took him a 
week. True, one day he forgot to wind up 
grandfather’s silver watch on a thick chain 
and lost count of the days. To be on the safe 
side he cut an extra notch in the soft rock and 
counted up the lines. It was nearly the end of 
February. Soon the breath of March, the 
spring’s youngest brother, would warm the 
snowdrops. Why and where had the grieving 
knight beckoned him? 

One day he was awoken by Toko’s barks 
and a strange puffing sound as if a tired drag¬ 
on had crawled into the cave and sank down 
at the water’s edge to drink. Murat opened his 
eyes cautiously. Toko was barking at a tree 
which had appeared in the middle of the cave. 
It was the tree with black bark and silver 
branches, but close up it looked much bigger 
than in the picture. Bigger than the biggest 
oak, even bigger than a haystack. Murat was 
not very surprised when the bark moved aside 
and the knight appeared in the opening. He 
had a pale yellow semi-transparent cowl 
round his head. 

After silencing Toko, Murat took the jug 
with the potion and walked boldly up to the 
puffing tree. 

“You must pour two spoonfuls of this po¬ 
tion into the beautiful peri's mouth,” he said, 
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handing the jug to him. 

But the knight did not take it. Placing his 
right hand on his heart, he bowed, and Murat 
seemed to hear these words in his head : 

“Oh, stranger! Allow me to thank you for 
your desire to cure the Princess of Joy. I can¬ 
not embrace you, or touch anything in your 
world. Be so kind as to board the flying ship. 
When the stars have run their course you will 
be delivered to wherever you wish.” 

“Can Toko come too?” asked Murat, 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Take whomsoever you wish,” said the 
voice, and at this point the mule began to bray 
so miserably, trotting up to his master and 
rubbing his head against Murat’s shoulder, that 
it would have been a crime not to take him. 
Murat started packing food for the journey. 

“Concern yourself not about things to eat. 
He who flies will be fed,” said the voice in his 
head. 

“Then I will take my medicinal herbs and 
bottles and the Canon of Doctoring. There 
must be other people who are ill too. And 
grandfather’s watch and gun,” said Murat, 
stroking the mule. 

“So be it. They are already on board,” 
Murat heard to his great astonishment. 

Above the knight’s head shone a round 
window, like an eye, and through it in the yel¬ 
low light Murat could see his little bags of 
herbs, and the gun, and the rubber mackintosh 
with the books. 

“Are you ready for the swift journey?” 
the voice asked. 
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“Yes,” Murat cried, and Toko barked. 

Out of the darkness appeared a sloping 
bridge of black glass. The first to jump onto it 
was the dpg, at Murat’s bidding. But the silly 
mule had to be dragged by the bridle. 

The dragon stopped puffing. The bridge 
was pulled up. And columns of darkness rose, 
before they saw on the diamond-studded cur¬ 
tain the disappearing globe with red, brown 
and black clouds, streaked with pale blue and 
gold. The flying ship embraced the stars with 
its branches... 

The inside of the ship was bigger than a 
house, bigger than the cave, bigger than 
Murat’s village with its forty homesteads, yes, 
bigger even than the town of Kulji! Lakes 
lapped gently amid emerald thickets of strange 
plants, and in the lakes swam flat fish, of all 
colours like sunflowers. Verdant hills moved 
from place to place turning sideways to the 
mass of small suns. It was a pity this did not 
last long, only a few days, as Murat thought, 
for one day the knight appeared with two 
companions in shining robes fastened with 
copper bands, and invited them to disembark. 
Again the fearless dog was the first to set foot 
on the bridge, and the mule took fright and 
brayed, its body quaking as if it could sense 
jungle cats or wolves nearby. 

Mauve sun globes were floating over the 
heavens. In the lotus flower suspended in mid¬ 
air lay the fair-haired Princess of Joy, her left 
arm stretched out and her right arm behind 
her head. Murat went up to her, took the 
stopper out of the bottle and poured the 
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potion between her ruby lips. She sighed, 
opened her eyes, smiled, and sat up in the 
flower, whereupon all those around her began 
to smile and embrace one another, and the 
trees with silver fruit raised their branches high. 
A shining vault of rainbows rose over the trees. 
Strains of sweet music could be heard. No, it 
was not birds singing, for Murat had not seen 
a single animal, bird or even lizard. It was the 
trees themselves that were singing, he was 
sure. He seemed to make out the words, 
gentle as the babbling of a brook: “Hail, Prin¬ 
cess of Joy, precious gem in the lotus flower!” 

After embracing the Princess of Joy with 
great care, the knight turned his weary face to 
Murat. 

“Oh, stranger! Ask any reward you like for 
saving the Princess.” 

“My grandfather healed people for nothing 
all his life,” said Murat. “It’s a sin to grow 
rich on the misfortunes of others. I can heal 
other people as well. I have many herbs with 
me. I can heal baldness, hardening of the 
kidneys and numbness of the limbs and 
remove stones from the bladder.” 

“Thank you kindly, physician. But in our 
world illnesses occur only two or three times 
in a thousand years. And kindly do not refuse 
a reward.” 

What happened next was just like a fairy 
tale. Before Murat’s eyes Toko and the mule 
turned into human beings. Toko became a 
curly-headed lad in a leather jerkin and his 
constant companion—a man in a ragged shirt. 
They too began to plead. The man who had 



been a mule even fell on his knees and stretched 
out his hands to both suns. The knight 
raised him with a masterful gesture of his 
hand. 

“Your wish shall be granted,” the voice 
said. “Choose now, oh, physician. To remain 
here forever or return to Earth.” 

“No, not back to Earth, anything but that!” 
wailed the man in the ragged shirt. “I used to 
beg alms there in the market place, although I 
possessed countless riches, and heaven puni¬ 
shed me by turning me into a mule. But I 
swear never to follow my despicable trade 
here. I don’t want to leave here, even if they 
put me in chains!” So saying he tore off his 
shirt and found himself clothed in brocade. 

“By your confession you have earned the 
light,” said the voice. 

The man in shining brocade came up to 
Murat. Tears ran down his cheeks. 

“Forgive me, master,” he said. “And you, 
Toko, forgive me too. Now I shall be a healer 
to the end of my days, like our grandfather 
Tursun. Forgive me, dear brothers, now and 
for ever more.” And he disappeared into the 
sweetly singing flowers. 

The curly-headed lad said nothing. 

“Please send me back like you promised, 
flying knights,” said Murat. “Only to Charyn, 
not to the cave. I will leave my herbs, infusions 
and potions to the man who has run into the 
thicket. He will need them. Perhaps you 
would like to be a healer too, Toko?” 

“I’ll come back with you, young master,” 
said Toko quietly. 
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“Remember: the reverse change will take 
place near the Chariot of Earth Time/’ said 
the voice. 

“Let’s be going, young master. On our way 
back,” said Toko. 

“Are you ready for the swift journey?” 
asked the voice. 

Murat did not hesitate for a moment. 

Up swirled the columns of darkness and 
then, through the transparent floor of the 
flying ship on diamond-studded velvet they 
saw the living globe, all gold, pink and pale 
blue, without a single muddy streak. Yes, it 
was completely alive, and its sides rose and 
fell like a small animal’s. 

Toko said nothing all the way back. He 
wandered aloof amid the creeping emerald 
hills. Murat dared not go up and ask him who 
he had been in his earlier life. But one day 
he saw his old Toko by the lake with fish as 
flat as pancakes. The dog yelped, barked 
and put his paws on Murat’s chest as he had 
done before. 

When the hills stopped moving, and the 
ship was filled with puffing, Murat knew 
it was time to go down the glass bridge to 
earth. 

They found themselves in a haloxylon 
thicket. In the distance through the branches 
were clay houses. The sun, the only sun, an 
ordinary, shining one, not a mauve one, had 
just risen, but it was already warm. “So it’s 
July now and we flew away at the beginning 
of March,” Murat thought. And the Canon of 
Doctoring , the raincoat, the gun and the 
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watch and chain were placed on the sand by 
an unknown hand. 

Then the dragon’s puffing stopped. Murat 
looked round. The tree had disappeared. 
On the spot where it had stood some pat¬ 
ches of light brown water were steaming 
faintly. 

“You’re the silliest animals in the whole of 
Charyn!” A shepherd boy’s voice came from 
the direction of the houses. He was shouting 
at the sheep. In Uighur. 

“Why didn’t you stay with the Princess of 
Joy?” Murat asked Toko. The dog did not ut¬ 
ter a sound. 


* * * 

“It’s a nice story,” I said. “I can accept the 
village and even the underground lake. But 
what about the drawings and sculpture and 
the caves with shining walls?” 

“There’s nothing strange about caves with 
shining walls or drawings. We know about the 
huge labyrinth of the Thousand Caves in Chi¬ 
na. There are mummies in some of them. In 
Iran and Iraq there are descriptions of talking 
caves in which you can see the sun, as if 
through mica, and depending on the move¬ 
ment of the sun voices can be heard speaking 
of ancient riddles.” 

“So the sun rays are like needles, and the 
revolving Earth is a gramophone record, eh? 
The piezo effect?” 

“Well, I never! The things arts students 



know these days!” The Teacher raised his 
eyebrows. “More or less, but it’s more 
complex. By the way, some things in Murat’s 
story could be considered hallucinations, delir¬ 
ium, whatever you like. But one thing you 
can’t deny: they are accurate, these subjects of 
the pictures in the caves or mythological ideas 
about animals turning into people. And 1 
presented the Canon of Doctoring to the 
President of the Academy with my own 
hands.” 

“If you add the gun and the watch and 
chain which I have also held in my own two 
hands, only one question remains. What hap¬ 
pened to his faithful Toko?” I asked. 

“Murat wouldn’t tell me that... Ah, he’s 
still got some delightful surprises in store for 
us, that clever Uighur lad.” 

Two years later the clever Uighur lad was 
already at university, astounding everyone 
with his incredible memory. They would open 
up a book he had never seen before, and he 
would recite aloud from memory a whole 
page after reading it through once. 

In his fourth year the clever lad presented 
Sergei Antonovich (and later me too) with the 
beautifully published thick volumes of his 
translation of Avicenna. And he defended 
his thesis earlier than me. Only by three 
weeks, but all the same... 

Yes, I had plenty to remember while I trav¬ 
elled to Moscow, flew on to Rome, and then 
m the airport which has immortalised the 
name of Leonardo da Vinci waited several 
hours for a plane to Palermo. 
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4. THE LAKE OF SLEEPING SWALLOWS 

“AEONA, DO YOU BELIEVE THAT 
BEAUTY WILL SAVE THE WORLD BY 
MAKING MAN REFASHION HIMSELF IN 
ITS IMAGE AND LIKENESS?” 

“I BELIEVE THAT BEAUTY IS NOT 
ONLY BEAUTIFUL FORM, BUT ABOVE 
ALL THE MEANING BEHIND MAN’S CON¬ 
QUEST OF THE WORLD.” 

“YET THE EARTHLY WORLD, FOR 
EXAMPLE, EXISTED IN ALL ITS BEAUTY 
MILLIONS OF YEARS BEFORE OUR 
FOREFATHERS APPEARED, AND THERE 
WAS NO NEED TO SAVE IT.” 

“ITS SALVATION LIES IN THE CON¬ 
STANT PERFECTIONMENT AND ACCU¬ 
MULATION OF BEAUTY. WITH RESPECT 
TO MAN THE WORLD WILL BE SAVED BY 
ACTIVE BEAUTY. THE BEAUTY OF THE 
GREAT DEED, THE BEAUTY OF THE 
NOBLE IMPULSE, COMPASSION FOR THE 
SUFFERINGS AND MISFORTUNES OF 
ALL LIVING THINGS. ITS SALVATION 
LIES IN THE GREATNESS OF A WOMAN 
WHO PERCEIVED BEAUTY IN MON¬ 
STROSITY. REMEMBER HOW IN HER 
SLEEP SHE PRESSED HER CHEEK 
AGAINST THE FACE OF A FACELESS 
HERO... REMEMBER HOW AS A CHILD 
YOU WOKE UP ONE DAY AND...” 


I had woken up because a beetle, or maybe 
an ant, was crawling over my face. “How can 
there be ants or beetles in the house at the 
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end of March?” I thought and opened my eyes. 
In a shaft of morning sunlight my friend Yur- 
ka, nicknamed Whitey, could be seen at the 
window. He was tickling my face through the 
window with a long reed, the sort we used to 
get cherries and apricots from other people’s 
gardens, if the simpler devices were unsuc¬ 
cessful... 

“Get up, lazybones. Our gang must all be 
up at the mill already. And don’t forget some 
salt and potatoes—we’ll bake them in the 
ashes,” he hissed barely audibly with some 
wild grimaces. “Your grandfather’s already in 
the vineyard, so you’d better climb over the 
fence, okay?” 

I waved a hand at him and he disappeared 
together with the reed. My mission was more 
difficult now: I had got hold of some bread 
and sausage yesterday evening, but now I 
would have to steal into the kitchen through 
my parents’ bedroom to get the potatoes. The 
operation was carried out successfully, but on 
the way back I stopped by the door, when I 
happened to look at my sleeping mother. Her 
golden tresses were loose and lay on my 
father’s chest. She was hugging him tightly 
round the neck, like young girls sometimes 
hug birch trees and listen to see if the sweet 
spring sap is moving in the roots. I had always 
known she was very beautiful; when the three 
of us were walking in the town, everyone, 
men and women alike, would turn round to 
look at us. On the Botticelli reproduction in 
the History room, my mother Stefania was 
rising from the foamy waves fanned by 
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zephyrs. But now, that morning, I saw her 
and my father for the first time as a single 
whole, merged together indissolubly, like 
streams merge after the rain. Her cheek was 
pressed against my father’s face, or rather, the 
place where the left half of his face had once 
been. 

Yes, the left half of my father’s face was 
not there. He had returned from the war 
disfigured, and even the photograph on his 
Party card was taken in profile. 

“Never mind, Mikhail Nikiforych,” said my 
grandfather. “You’ll get put on medals for 
your heroism, remember what I say, and all 
you need for a medallion, even if you’re a 
generalissimo, is a profile, a profile. You may 
have only one eye now, but it’s as sharp as an 
eagle’s.” 

I had heard about this heroism so many 
times from mother and grandfather and got so 
used to it, that I remembered it by heart. 
Recounting my father’s brave exploits to my 
friends, I would add more and more new 
details until in the end I began to think that 
it was not my father, but me who had been 
sent from a prisoner-of-war camp to the Ital¬ 
ian town of Carrara to quarry marble from 
morning to night and escaped one day with 
his mate Pyotr Baskakov to an international 
partisan unit, where Baskakov was wounded 
in the stomach by a stray bullet... 

...At nine in the evening, as agreed, his 
father came to the town and learned from an 
agent that Baskakov had recovered from his 
wound, but had been arrested after someone 
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had informed on him and was being held in 
the two-storey building of the town hall, 
which was now the headquarters of the Ger¬ 
man Commandant. 

“Are there many guards?” he asked the 
agent. 

“Five, including the Commandant. The rest 
have gone off on a raid.” 

“When will they be back?” 

“As usual, about nine. Tomorrow at sunrise 
they’ll drive everyone down to the quarry. 
They’ll shoot Baskakov too, and the family 
that took him in.” 

“Before sunrise, the dew will eat someone’s 
eyes out.” With this phrase, which the agent 
found most baffling, his father set off for the 
Commandant’s headquarters through dry, 
prickly brambles. 

When it was really dark he climbed up the 
pine tree opposite the Commandant’s office, 
afraid that a branch would crack. The Com¬ 
mandant was looking at a thick album of 
postcards, smirking now and then. “You’ll 
be smirking on the other side of your face 
soon, you bastard,” he thought with cold 
fury. Swinging along a thick branch, he 
reached the balcony. The balcony door was 
closed, so he pushed the glass with his 
shoulder and stuck his gun into the Comman¬ 
dant’s side. The Commandant fainted, or 
pretended to faint, but after the contents of 
the water jug had been thrown in his face he 
came to again. In a fairly firm voice Herr Com¬ 
mandant explained to the two sub-machine- 
gunners who came running to investigate the 
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noise, in whose hands his life was, although 
that was clear enough without any explana¬ 
tions. 

“Tell them to put their guns on the chair 
and go into the corner, by the window!” he 
ordered the Commandant. Everything was 
done just as he said. He locked the sub-ma¬ 
chine-gunners in the huge safe, put their guns 
over his shoulder and took the Commandant 
down to the cellar, where in one of the three 
cells a young German lad, almost a boy, with 
the help of two Italian carbineers quaking 
with fear and disgust, and a school dynamo, 
was clumsily trying to get some information 
about the partisans from the naked and bound 
Baskakov. The strange face bleeding from 
prickly brambles and broken glass came as 
such a shock that the young lad could not 
assess the situation properly and fell onto the 
clean tiled floor with a bullet in his head. The 
barrel of the gun once more dug into the 
Commandant’s pliant side. 

“Untie him and dress him!” he hissed 
through his teeth, feeling the fat doughlike 
body quake through the gun barrel. “Where 
is the Bellone family? In the next cell? Open 
it up, you fat pig, you’ve done enough smirk¬ 
ing at postcards!” 

Out of the next cell came eight people, 
including five adolescents and a girl with 
black rings under her eyes. 

“Don’t touch Stefania, Signori,” said the 
girl’s weeping mother. “I beg you, she’s not 
even sixteen yet...” 

“Take the sub-machine-guns, Pyotr, put 
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them in the lorry in the yard, and scarper,” he 
said in Russian. “I’ll give you cover.” 

“I’m not budging without you, Misha. Even 
if they torture me again,” Baskakov replied 
also in Russian, because unlike his friend with 
the bleeding face who had just appeared so 
unexpectedly, he did not know any other lan¬ 
guages. A muscle in his cheek began to twitch. 

“And who’s going to look after this lot, 
Baskakov? I order you as your senior in com¬ 
mand: get moving. And don’t forget to push 
the lorry over a cliff. I’ll get out somehow, 
don’t you worry. There’s not much time. The 
whole bleeding lot of them’ll be back from 
their raid soon. Get a move on! And check 
the petrol tank, okay?” 

“Not without you...” Baskakov began again, 
but his rescuer gave him such a look that he 
only shook his head with exasperation. The 
Bellone family scrambled quickly into the lor¬ 
ry, and the noise of the engine was soon lost 
behind the hill... 

At this point there was a gap in my story to 
my friends. No matter how hard I tried to 
find out from my father how that evening had 
ended, how he had managed to hold up the 
rest of the Germans for the next few hours 
after they returned from the raid, he would 
not tell me. All I know was that he had been 
carried back to the partisan unit a week later 
by two shepherds on a home-made stretcher. 
Disfigured, raving and delirious. The war end¬ 
ed and his friends went their separate ways to 
all sorts of places, from Spain to Russia, but 
he still did not regain consciousness. And 



when he finally did, he saw with his one eye 
the face of the beautiful, weeping girl bending 
over him. The girl who had come out of the 
cell that evening and vanished shortly after¬ 
wards with Pyotr Baskakov into the safe dark¬ 
ness of the ravines... 

Mother, Stefania or Stesha Bellone. The 
plane is taking me over your land and mine. 
And the bearded pilot in a cap with a cockade 
bends over me and says: “See there, Signor, 
where it looks like pink shells in blue and 
green waves. Those are the Carrara quarries. 
If it weren’t for that marble the divine Michel¬ 
angelo himself would not have created his 
David or Pieta. What’s that? You were born in 
Carrara? Oh, la, la! But you’ve got a Neapoli¬ 
tan accent. We must celebrate this with a glass 
of Lambruss, the best wine in the world. What 
do you say? Oh, so you’re going to Sicily! An 
archaeologist? Bravo, Signor!” Mama Stesha, 
how you found him by the brook, how you 
hid him from traitors and bloodhounds, how 
you breathed memory, the will to live and life 
itself into him. The plane is carrying me over 
my land and yours, and I can feel how two 
bloods are fused into one in me, like you were 
fused together with father that morning when 
your hair was lying on his chest. How you 
managed with never a shout or sigh to live 
with him and me first in a small village 
beyond the Urals, when you were deported, 
then in Jezkazgan and finally in grandfather’s 
house in Alma-Ata. Even I had not dared to 
kiss him when I grew bigger, like I had as a 
child, on the place where his face had once 
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been, but you had never seen it close up, 
father’s face, except on photographs taken 
before the war... You bathed my bruised and 
bleeding eyebrow after that dunce Busyga 
called my father a monster, and my little 
hands grabbed him so hard by the throat that 
it took four teachers to pull me away. You said: 
“Be a Spartan and don’t cry, hero’s son, your 
father is the most beautiful of them all.” 
Mama Stesha, through the roaring of the 
plane’s gigantic engine I hear the sweet sing¬ 
ing of the pink shells of Carrara: “You, Ste- 
fania, are the most beautiful of them all.” 

* * * 

The boys were waiting for me by the mill. 
We went up the slope across a muddy orchard 
with bits of last year’s foliage and brownish 
apples sticking out here and there on the 
branches. They had a slightly rotten taste, but 
smelled of last summer. There were six of us, 
all from the same school. Our leader Chava 
was playing with a real Finnish knife in a case 
hanging from his belt. We were terribly 
envious of him, especially because the week 
before he had discovered a cache from the 
Civil War on Swallow Lake. He had been chas¬ 
ing a fox with a dog and fallen into a hole, 
where he found four boxes side by side under 
an old tarpaulin and some rotting boards. 
One of the boxes contained oiled rifles, but 
without ammunition. Chava did not open the 
others. We were going to do it together, so we 
could see what a good friend he was. 
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We spent a long time looking for the cache, 
which had been covered with withered stalks 
of kurai to hide it, but eventually we found it 
and our joy knew no bounds. We decided to 
put some heavy shells into a hole and light a 
bonfire on top to make them explode like in 
the war. In the corner of the box of shells I 
noticed a grenade. It was like a green orange 
only with a grooved surface. I ran to show 
Chava what I had found. 

“Give it here,” he said. “It all belongs to me.” 

“You can’t have it, so don’t cry! You can’t 
have it, so don’t try!” I laughed, hopping 
about on one foot. He got angry and knocked 
me down. We grappled on the ground. I don’t 
know how the steel ring got into his hand, but 
I remember very well how his face got white 
like cotton-wool as he started backing towards 
a large boulder, repeating all the time: 

“Don’t let go of it! Don’t let go of it!” 

When he darted behind the rock, I heard 
my father’s voice overhead. 

“He’s right, Oleg, don’t let go of it, or it’ll 
blow up.” 

The man who was so remarkably like my 
father, but with his pre-war, not disfigured, 
face, caught hold of my hands. 

“Let’s go down to the water,” he said 
quietly. “You know why it’s called Swallow 
Lake, don’t you, Oleg?” 

“Because instead of flying away for the 
winter the swallows stay here on the bottom 
of the lake... They dig in their claws and sleep 
in the lake until spring,” I said to the man like 
my father. 



“That’s right, Oleg. Some swallows get car¬ 
ried away to the south under the wings of 
cranes. Or on the backs of storks... Be careful, 
lad, walk sideways so you don’t slip. Look, 
there’s not far to go... Now let go slowly and 
I’ll try and catch it. Let go, don’t be frighte¬ 
ned. There’s still time to get away, even after 
the click. Let go, I say! Come on!” 

“I c-can’t. My hands are st-stiff!” My teeth 
were chattering and I could not for the 
life of me open my hands, like the time I 
grabbed Busyga by the throat. Then the mys¬ 
tery man in a strange shirt too thin for that 
time of year and blue trousers that rustled 
pressed my wrist so hard that I cried out. The 
grenade almost fell in the grass, but he caught 
it in mid-air and tossed it quickly into the 
lake, managing to throw me down and cover 
me with his body at the same time. There was 
an explosion. A column of water and thin 
ice rose out of the lake, glittering in the sun’s 
rays. 

“Hooray, hooray!” cried the boys. “Look 
at all those fish! And there’s a dead otter too!” 

“Let’s make a raft, you lot, and bake carp 
on a bonfire!” Chava said. 

We caught a lot of fish, at least a bucketful. 
But the stranger who looked like my father 
disappeared as if he had never been there at 
all. And together with him the cache and the 
two shells which had been put under the bon¬ 
fire-to-be disappeared too. Even in the tenth 
grade we sometimes went down to Swallow 
Lake and looked for the cache. But in vain. It 
had vanished into thin air. 
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Eventually I myself began to doubt that it 
had really happened. Yes, there had been a 
cache and we had eaten baked fish. I had even 
taken some carp home. But there hadn’t been 
any grown-ups down by the lake, particularly 
a man in blue trousers and a summer shirti 
The whole of our gang, Chava included, swore 
to that. 

Only Whitey, when he was leaving for 
flying school, confessed to me that he had 
seen the man in blue trousers. How he and I 
had crawled down so carefully to the water, 
and how he had thrown the grenade. Whitey 
had seen it all. Only the stranger had been the 
spitting image of his, Whitey’s, father. Although 
he had looked a bit younger. 


5. THE EPIDEMIC 

“AEONA, I HAVE NEVER BELIEVED IN 
THE EXISTENCE OF EXTRATERRES¬ 
TRIAL BEINGS, CLOUDS THAT CAN 
THINK, MUSHROOM MEN, OCTOPUS 
PEOPLE, LIVING SHAFTS OF LIGHT—I 
THINK ALL THAT IS NONSENSE, SHEER 
IMAGINATION. THE TEACHER BELIEVES 
THAT OTHER WORLDS ARE INHABITED 
ALL OVER, BUT THE INHABITANTS ARE 
IDENTICAL TO MAN, JUST AS ATOMS OR 
SPIRALS OF GALAXIES ARE IDENTICAL 
THROUGHOUT THE UNIVERSE...” 

“BUT WHY CAN’T AN ATOM BE THE 
SIZE OF THE COLISEUM, OR A GALAC¬ 
TIC SPIRAL BE WOVEN FROM THE SIL- 
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VER BRANCHES OF THE DJIDA? INTEL¬ 
LIGENCE HAS MANY FACES, MANY 
MEASURES. MAN BECAME THE LORD OF 
NATURE BY CHANCE. SPACECRAFT, 
SYNCHROPHASOTRONS, SUBMARINES 
AND TELEVISION TOWERS COULD JUST 
AS WELL HAVE BEEN INVENTED BY THE 
DESCENDANTS OF DINOSAURS, FOR 
EXAMPLE, IF DINOSAURS HAD NOT 
BECOME EXTINCT 65 MILLION YEARS 
AGO IN MYSTERIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES.” 

“I ADMIT THAT YOU MAY BE RIGHT, 
AEONA, BUT PEOPLE SAY THERE IS NOT 
A SINGLE AUTHENTICATED CASE OF 
EXTRATERRESTRIAL BEINGS APPEAR¬ 
ING ON EARTH.” 

“YOUR BRAIN CAN HOLD TWENTY 
MILLION VOLUMES OF SMALL PRINT. 
THAT IS ALMOST ALL THE BOOKS IN 
THE WORLD. HOW COULD YOU FORGET 
THAT ARTICLE WHICH YOU ONCE 
WAVED IN FRONT OF THE WHOLE UNI¬ 
VERSITY? REMEMBER THE MILAN 
JOURNAL PANORAMA ...” 

“I’M AFRAID I’VE FORGOTTEN IT, 
AEONA.” 

“I’LL REMIND YOU, FORGETFUL BOY. 
IT WAS ABOUT A STUNTED CREATURE 
WITH GREEN BLOOD FOUND ON 7 JULY. 
1948 NEAR FRAGMENTS OF AN 
UNKNOWN FLYING MACHINE IN MEXI¬ 
CO. 45 KILOMETRES FROM THE TOWN 
OF LAREDO. THE CREATURE HAD FOUR 
FINGERS, NO TONGUE OR TEETH, AND 
NO AURAL OR NASAL ORIFICES. THINK 
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HARD: THERE WERE TWO PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS ON A DOUBLE SPREAD.” 

“I REMEMBER, AEONA! IN PLACE OF 
EARS IT HAD EYE SOCKETS... FIVE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO THERE WERE 
DESCRIPTIONS OF PEOPLE WHO HAD 
MOUTHS ‘BETWIXT THEIR SHOULDERS’ 
AND EYES ‘IN THEIR BOSOMS’.” 

‘‘BEFORE IT CAUGHT FIRE AND 
CRASHED THE FLYING MACHINE TRAV¬ 
ELLED FOUR THOUSAND KILOMETRES 
OVER THE EARTH IN LESS THAN 54 
MINUTES. IT WAS TRACKED BY RADARS, 
SO THESE FIGURES ARE MORE OR LESS 
ACCURATE.” 

“I ADMIT THAT IN FORTY EIGHT NO 
ONE COULD FLY AT THAT SPEED. BUT 
HOW CAN YOU BELIEVE THAT A GREEN- 
BLOODED DWARF, A TOOTHLESS 
MONSTER WITH FOUR FINGERS, COULD 
PILOT A SPACESHIP?” 

“YOU, FORGETFUL BOY, HAVE FIVE 
FINGERS ONLY BECAUSE YOU ARE 
DESCENDED FROM THE KIND OF FISH 
OF THE DEVONIAN PERIOD WITH FIVE 
DIVISIONS ON ITS FINS.” 

“THEN I WANT TO SEE A FLYING 
MONSTER FACE TO FACE, AEONA.” 


The plane from Rome landed in Palermo 
late in the evening. It was warm and dry. The 
Mediterranean stars hung low over the air¬ 
port, as if on the dome of a planetarium. Even 
on the concrete slabs you could sense the 
pungent smell of the cypresses. A dozen stal- 
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wart carabineers escorted the passengers from 
the gangway to the small, low building of the 
airport. 

“In Rome we were met by sisters with the 
Gospel and crosses, but here it’s devils with 
automatics,” I overheard the conversation of 
two nuns who had been on the plane. One of 
them, taller than me by almost a head, 
crossed herself with broad, sweeping gestures. 

In the customs hall was a large notice which 
covered the whole of one wall: TO AVOID 
POISONING ALL FOOD SHOULD BE SUB¬ 
JECTED TO CAREFUL THERMAL PROCESr 
SING BEFORE CONSUMPTION. REMEM¬ 
BER: THE CAUSES OF THE EPIDEMIC 
HAVE NOT YET BEEN ESTABLISHED! 

“What epidemic?” I asked the customs 
officer quietly, a broad-shouldered lad with 
brown eyes and a fresh moon-shaped scar on 
his left cheekbone. 

“Everyone says something different, Signor. 
Some say it’s from the olive oil, others reckon 
it was the water supply. The latest figure up 
to this morning is 178 dead. May their souls 
rest in peace, Almighty Lord.” He raised his 
eyes to the ceiling. “Kindly open your suit¬ 
case, Signor. Are you carrying any food?” 

The brown-eyed fellow carefully put aside 
everything I had brought as a treat for the 
Teacher: the two loaves of rye bread, the tin 
of herring and the plastic packets of cranber¬ 
ries. 

“All food is confiscated, Signor. It is strict¬ 
ly forbidden to bring food into the country. 
Didn’t they tell you when you arrived in 



Rome? By the way, do you need a receipt?” 

“I’ll manage without one,” I grinned. “But 
I can’t think how you’re going to subject that 
herring to thermal processing.” 

The sturdy fellow winked at me and began 
examining the nuns’ luggage. I crossed the 
empty hall and got into a taxi. 

“The Golden Shell Hotel,” I said to the 
driver. “And a couple of the latest newspapers, 
please.” 

“I only have the Voice of Palermo, Signor. 
We can buy some on the way, if we turn off 
in the direction of the San Giovanni Church. 
It’s twelfth-century, you know.” 

“No, let’s go straight to the Golden Shell.” 

A good third of the first column was taken 
up by a photograph of a man in a pool of 
blood with a broken skull. “The new Mafia,” 
was the caption. “Italy’s underground govern¬ 
ment, firmly based on the two whales of drug 
trading and corruption. An outburst of terror 
in the Mafia capital of Palermo: there have 
already been 103 deaths in this year alone.” 

I began to read the extract from the Lon¬ 
don Sunday Times. Apparently the Mafia had 
long ago switched from speculation in prop¬ 
erty and building contracts to buying up 
casinos, kidnapping and trading in narcotics. 
“The competition in the drug trade is so high 
that the bloody war between the clans contin¬ 
ues. Each week sees a new murder or the 
mysterious disappearance of another victim. 
It is rumoured in Palermo the concrete foun¬ 
dations of new buildings on the outskirts of 
the town have become burial vaults full of 
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Mafia corpses. The heads of the clans estab¬ 
lished a direct link Palermo-New York long 
ago.” 

The Voice of Palermo had nothing to say 
about the epidemic, but at the top of the 
third column was a long headline in bold 
type: EXCESSES COMMITTED BY EXTRA¬ 
TERRESTRIAL BEINGS CONTINUE. YES¬ 
TERDAY THEY SET FIRE TO AN ALMOND 
GROVE OUTSIDE AGRIGENTO WITH X- 
RAYS. Beneath this was a picture of a “flying 
saucer” which looked like a mushroom upside 
down. This phoney picture was said to be a 
photo (an amateur one, it is true) taken by 
a driver suffering from insomnia. Under the 
mushroom was such a load of nonsense that I 
hurriedly turned over to the next page. And 
what a good thing too, for there was an inter¬ 
view with the Teacher headlined “The Garden 
of Amity and the Amusement of the Spirit”. 
After listing his services, which were greatly 
exaggerated as always in a published interview 
with a foreigner, the correspondent began the 
following lively conversation: 

CORRESPONDENT: Is it true, dear Profes¬ 
sor, that you have sworn to carry out excava¬ 
tions on Civita Hill and return the silver globe 
that no crane can lift to its owners? 

PROFESSOR: Since no one has seen the 
globe for many centuries, I suppose I should 
have promised this to King Roger II. For it 
was on his orders that the Arab sage A1 Idrisi 
supervised the making of a silver likeness of 
the heavenly firmament and a large sphere 
representing the surface of our planet. On a 
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glittering disc were engraved the seven cli¬ 
mates of the earth “with their countries and 
regions, banks and fields, water currents and 
river confluences,” as A1 Idrisi wrote in his 
manuscript The Amusements of a Tired Wan¬ 
derer in the Regions. Seventy separate maps 
were appended to the manuscript. 

As for the crane, judge for yourself: the 
silver wonder weighed about sixty-five tons. 

CORRESPONDENT: From a ball of silver 
like that you could make quite a few cranes! 
But, forgive me. Professor, this silver wonder 
of yours must have needed a pretty large build¬ 
ing to store it in... 

PROFESSOR: It is thought to have been 
kept in that old Norman tower, which you 
probably know since it is next to your edito¬ 
rial office. Incidentally, five centuries 
after the globe was destroyed, the tower was 
used as an observatory. 

CORRESPONDENT: You seem to be con¬ 
tradicting yourself somewhat, Professor. How 
can you find a globe that has been destroyed? 

PROFESSOR: Most specialists believe it was 
destroyed. Around 1160 there was a rebellion 
here, in Palermo, against the new king, William 
the Bad, you may recall. Inter alia, the rebels 
dismantled the globe and made off with it. 

But I have a different theory. Firstly, that 
the globe was made not in Palermo, but in 
the fortress of Civita, which is not all that far 
away. Civita was founded about the same 
time as Palermo, but Hellenic culture appears 
to predominate in Civita, and King Roger, 
although a Norman, worshipped Ancient 
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Greece. Incidentally, he sometimes stayed in 
Civita for up to six months. 

Furthermore, it is unlikely that the aged A1 
Idrisi would have survived the destruction of 
his creation, or that he would have written a 
continuation of his immortal work for William 
the Bad. But he did write one, imagine that! I 
am referring to his essay “The Garden of Amity 
and the Amusement of the Spirit” with its 
seventy maps. This gives me grounds for hop¬ 
ing that the silver globe will be found in Civita. 

CORRESPONDENT: Your hypothesis is 
not beyond the realms of probability. 

PROFESSOR: It is not only my hypothe¬ 
sis. Our Russian poet and historian Sergei 
Nikolayevich Markov wrote brilliantly on the 
fate of the globe in his time. And the distin¬ 
guished Arabist Academician Krachkovsky 
also made a contribution. We are standing on 
the shoulders of giants, as Newton used to say. 

CORRESPONDENT: When do you hope to 
dig up the globe? 

PROFESSOR: We do not yet know the 
exact location of the observatory in Civita. 
But we are not just looking for the globe, we 
are excavating a whole town. 

CORRESPONDENT: There are rumours 
that many members of your expedition have 
left Sicily in a hurry because of the epidemic... 

PROFESSOR: They are not rumours. Seven 
have left, the Americans, Turks, Swedes and a 
Frenchman... They had the right to go. We 
don’t try to stop anyone. But the excavations 
are going on. And will continue to go on. 

CORRESPONDENT: And now a question 



on another subject, Professor. In connection 
with the mysterious epidemic there are 
rumours that it has been caused by the intru¬ 
sion into life on Earth of newcomers from the 
stars or from the future... 

PROFESSOR: Science works with facts, 
not rumours. As for these newcomers, 
archaeology deals only with newcomers from 
the past: in the form of objects from bygone 
days extracted from the earth. They are exhib¬ 
ited in museums. 

CORRESPONDENT: Excuse me, but have 
you noticed any “flying saucers” over Civita 
at night? 

PROFESSOR: Unlike astronomers, archaeo¬ 
logists sleep at night. 

With the newspaper tucked under my arm 
I rushed into the Teacher’s room. 

“Congratulations, Sergei Antonovich! That 
was a fabulous interview!” 

The Teacher was lying, or rather, half-sit¬ 
ting on three cushions. He was slightly thinner 
and looked tired. He glanced quickly through 
the interview, then put the paper down beside 
him on the bed. 

“They’re efficient, those devils. They barged 
in here without permission this afternoon 
asking their silly questions, and this evening 
here it all is in print.” He smiled weakly at 
me. “So you got the message and came as 
soon as you could, Oleg. Good lad. My heart’s 
been playing me up, and it’s no joke. I’ll have 
to take it easy for at least another whole week. 
I’m like a battleship with a hole under the 
water-line. From the top everything looks 
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alright, but I can feel myself sinking slowly 
into the water...” 

“We’ll block up the hole, Teacher,” I said 
cheerfully. “I brought some oil and herbs for 
that purpose. It’s a good thing I put it in my 
briefcase and not in my suitcase, or the 
customs officer would have confiscated it 
with the herring and black caviar, using the 
epidemic as an excuse. Have there really been 
as many as two hundred deaths here?” 

“Plus three times as many people who have 
gone insane. Something very strange is going 
on here. Murat’s vision is child’s play com¬ 
pared to the devilish things that have been 
happening here. I hope the customs people 
didn’t confiscate Mario’s present, did they?” 

I handed the Teacher the two-headed lizard 
wrapped in cotton-wool on the palm of my 
hand. He unwrapped it and examined it care¬ 
fully from all sides. 

“Remember, Oleg, this may very well pro¬ 
vide the key to the strange events of the last 
two months, including the epidemic.” 

“The epidemic! Strange goings-on! Devilish 
happenings! Beings from other planets!” I 
could not restrain myself any longer. “Tell 
me what it’s all about, I beg you.” 

And this is what it was all about. 

One night in July there had been an earth¬ 
quake in the port of Sigona. The day before 
was a Saturday, the feast day of Saint Giusep¬ 
pe, much revered in these parts. Early in the 
morning a long line of cars from all over had 
begun crawling up to the graveyard by the 
Chapel of San Giuseppe. The service finished 
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about one o’clock in the morning, so most of 
the visitors spent the night with relatives or 
slept in their cars by the cemetery. 

At two thirty the earth shook and the 
china rang in the houses. An earthquake is 
nothing unusual here, so no one paid much 
attention to the subterranean quakes. But 
some people were alerted by the constant 
howling of dogs, clucking of hens and snort¬ 
ing and squealing of pigs. Half an hour later 
Sigona was attacked by a kind of mass insan¬ 
ity: people rushed out of their houses in 
their underclothes, climbed onto the rooftops 
and scrambled up the trees, sobbing and 
shouting incoherently. By morning several 
people with hallucinations had passed away in 
great agony. The team of doctors which arrived 
from Palermo by midday racked their brains 
as to the cause of the disaster. Sigona had to 
be cordoned off with the help of the police. 
Meanwhile the situation did not improve: two 
doctors and a dozen or so policemen fell vic¬ 
tim to the psychosis. True, they remained 
alive, but the authorities, taking into account 
the serious nature of the situation, requested 
assistance from the military. The latter quickly 
evacuated the inhabitants of Sigona, and a 
week later the little town was surrounded by 
a fence of barbed wire shining in the sunlight. 
The barbed wire was considered by many to 
be quite superfluous, for no one would have 
dreamed of venturing into dead Sigona in any 
case... 

“How many were evacuated from Sigona?” 

I asked the Teacher. 



“According to the guidebook it had a 
population of about two thousand. Only a 
third of them were affected by the insanity— 
that’s another mystery. The healthy ones 
were sent to the neighbouring villages. The 
sick to a special military hospital. It’s fairly 
near here, in the Solunto district.” 

“A military hospital...” I drummed my fin¬ 
gers on the table. “I’m sorry, Sergei Antono¬ 
vich, but with the best will in the world I can’t 
possibly see a connection between the events 
in Sigona and this two-headed lizard here.” 

The Teacher stared at the lizard, frowning 
slightly. His light-blue dressing gown empha¬ 
sised the unhealthy pallor of his face. 

“Don’t be too quick to give up, Oleg. I 
haven’t told you the main thing yet. There 
are rumours going around that lots of two- 
headed creatures are appearing in Sigona. And 
not only lizards. Mice, rats, beetles, pigeons. 
And not just with two heads, but two tails, 
eight toes, and deformed bodies. Without a 
cranium. Even without a brain. All sorts of 
monsters, that you couldn’t even imagine.” 

The Teacher’s words echoed in my head 
like underground explosions. I saw myself 
as an astronomer alone in the mountains, sud¬ 
denly catching sight of a writhing cosmic 
cloud of the most hideous creatures approach¬ 
ing Earth in the moonlight. The monsters 
were leering hungrily and hideously at its 
beauty, and approaching at an incredible 
^peed, not in keeping with the laws of celestial 
mechanics. The cloud was now hovering over 
the snowy mountain tops, and a decision on 
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resisting the invasion by these monster bats 
would have to be taken in a matter of minutes. 

“Most likely Mario has forgotten about the 
lizard. It was several years ago. But he might 
suddenly remember, mightn’t he? I’ll ring 
him straightaway.” I opened my address book 
and reached for the telephone. The Teacher 
put a finger on his lips. 

“Not a word about the epidemic on the 
phone, Oleg. It’s better to be careful. And 
don’t go asking any unnecessary questions 
about it either. Who knows what we’re dealing 
with. Why hasn’t anyone from the World Health 
Organisation been allowed to come here? Why 
won’t they admit any foreign doctors here 
except one from the U. S.? And what’s all 
that rubbish about extra-terrestrial beings? I 
can see that it’s a gold mine for the newspapers 
to go shouting about visitations from other 
planets. But maybe they’re just trying to 
distract attention from the epidemic, eh?” 

“Tomorrow morning I’ll sit down and read 
the newspapers,” I said. “I must try and sort 
out this business about visitors from outer 
space.” 

“Tomorrow you’re going to Civita, Oleg. 
The expedition mustn’t fold up. And you can 
take that green file on the bookcase with you, 
the one on the left. It’s got all the newspaper 
cuttings about the extra-terrestrial beings. By 
the way, I don’t think you’ve had time to 
unpack, have you? Or get a bite to eat...” 

“My room is right opposite yours, Teacher. 
As for dinner. I’ll just have a glass of warm 
milk downstairs in the bar, then take a walk 
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for five or ten minutes. I can ring Mario from 
a phone box at the same time. You’re right. 
The extra-terrestrial could quite well be tap¬ 
ping the hotel telephone.” 

The ghost of a smile flitted over the 
Teacher’s dry lips, like a moon shadow. 

“Come and see me after you’ve spoken to 
Mario, Oleg...” 

On the left a dense wall of rushes ran down 
from the hotel to the sea, as yet out of sight. 
Their dry stems sang faintly in the wind. On 
the right some hideous pudgy cactuses about 
two metres high, like pieces of modernist sculp¬ 
ture, stood along the street. Behind them you 
could discern the two-storey houses of the 
local big-wigs. There was not a single light in 
any of the windows. Sicily goes to sleep early. 

I dialled Mario’s number from memory. No 
one came for a long time. I was just about to 
give up, when I heard the vibrant voice that 
I would have recognised from a thousand 
others. 

“Hello.” 

“Antonella bella,” I sighed. “Maybe you 
remember Oleg? Affectionately known as the 
Archaeologist.” 

There was another long silence. 

“Antonella,” I whispered. 

“Where are you ringing from?” she asked, 
also in a whisper. “Moscow? Rome? Or the 
planet Mercury?” 

“I’m ringing from Palermo. The Golden 
Shell. And I’ll go on ringing you all the time 
until my visa expires. Could I have a word 
with Mario?” 
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The receiver shook with her sobs. 

“Santa Madonna, he’s in the Benedictine 
Hospital. And before that he almost died in 
Solunto. He was delirious, in a terrible state. 
But he’s still alive, thank the Lord.” Her voice 
dropped to a whisper again. “I’ve moved over 
here, to his place, because Mama can’t bear to 
be without him.” 

“Can you remember the diagnosis, Anto- 
nella?” I asked. “Perhaps he needs some medi¬ 
cine?” 

“That’s what is so awful. Nobody knows 
what it is. They just call it the epidemic. Lots 
of people have died. I expect you’ve heard. 
It’s a miracle I didn’t go with Mario to Sigona 
that day,” she sobbed. 

“Can Mario have visitors at the hospital?” 

“Only on Sundays, from four to six. The 
monks don’t let anyone in on the other days. 
They are very strict there.” 

“It’s Sunday the day after tomorrow. Let’s 
meet at three, by the Art Gallery. We’ll go 
and see Mario together.” 

“By the gallery? Next to the Fountain of 
the Three Lilies? At our favourite place? You 
haven’t forgotten?” she asked sadly. 

“I haven’t forgotten anything, Antonella 
bella,” I said. “If you need help before then, 
ring me at the Golden Shell. But remember 
that tomorrow I shall be at the excavation site 
almost all day. Sleep well!” 

“That’s just like you. Not a single phone 
call or letter all these years, and now you wish 
me sweet dreams as if we’d seen each other 
yesterday. Sweet dreams for who: me or you?” 
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“For the Mediterranean. You christened it 
the earth-embracing sea, remember? And do 
you remember where you can go along that 
moonlit path?” 

“Don’t talk in that tone, Archaeologist!” 
She raised her voice, and it trembled lightly. 
“And remember: the earth-embracing sea 
washed away all our traces a long time ago. 
All that is left now are your attempts to be 
witty. Have fun. Ciao!” 

She hung up and would not answer the 
phone anymore. 

I returned to the hotel. Several elderly 
and portly gentlemen, evidently from West 
Germany, were laughing in front of a televi¬ 
sion with a screen big enough to cover half a 
wall. In the restaurant a curly-headed one- 
man band was playing five instruments at 
once. I decided not to bother about the milk 
I had ordered and went to see the Teacher. 
He was watching television too. 

“You’ve missed something, Oleg,” the 
Teacher said. “They’ve just shown some pho¬ 
tos of the extra-terrestrial beings.” 

“Who are rampaging around the island to 
the great delight of all the newspaper men? 
Well, that’s fun. What do they look like? 
Frankfurter sausages? Octopuses? Or bicycles 
with webbed feet?” 

“Beings in space suits. With two legs, 
two arms and one head. Sitting astride a 
‘Hying saucer’ of a rather elegant design.” The 
Teacher made an elliptical shape with his 
hands. 

“But of course. Extra-terrestrial beings 



without a ‘flying saucer’ are like witches 
without broomsticks.” 

“You are right, alas, Oleg,” said the Teacher. 
“We got the whole works. The ‘saucers’ in the 
foreground, the car engine that packed up, and 
the yellow spots it left on the grass as if...” He 
broke off, looking thoughtful. 

“Allow me to finish your sentence for you, 
Teacher,” I said. “As if the yoke had dripped 
out of an ichthyosaur’s egg. The size of a lake 
flying in the sky. With the faces of great 
archaeologists in it. Am I right?” 

Strangely enough the Teacher made no 
reply to my mention of the flying lake. 


* * * 

At two o’clock in the morning I went out 
onto the balcony of my hotel room. The 
white horseshoe of the Golden Shell lay on 
the side of a hill that ran down to the bay. 
The tops of mulberry, lemon and pomegranate 
trees mingled with cactuses shone silver in the 
light of the new moon. On my left, above the 
ribbon of the concrete road, towered Dragon 
Cape. It really did look like a dragon with its 
mouth open to devour the sea. About ten 
trees with wind-twisted trunks, probably ol¬ 
ive trees, looked like the dragon’s comb. The 
sea smelt of seaweed, jellyfish and foaming 
waves. The waves had been rolling towards 
the dragon’s gaping jaws since the time of 
Odysseus’s wanderings with his companions, 
the time of Themistocles and Hannibal, the 
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Punic Wars, the incredible triumphs of emper¬ 
ors in lion-drawn chariots, times in whose 
vortex rose and perished leaders, concubines, 
satraps, executioners, lighthouse-keepers, for¬ 
tune-tellers, and wise men who mortified 
themselves at the orders of satraps, preferring 
death to exile on the shores of Oecumena, 
the inhabited land. The waves rolled on, like 
Roman cohorts, sending up warm spray. 

Far away above the sea lightning flashed 
and died like the burnt out element of an 
electric light bulb. The flash seemed to light 
up a face of gigantic proportions in the sky, 
the features of which I had often discerned 
in troubled dreams. I gazed into the expanses 
of the night—and in another brief flash of 
lightning nature again printed the features of 
Snow Face on the sky. I had no need of 
witnesses. It was enough that Snow Face had 
been seen by the Dragon with the twisted 
bodies of olive trees in place of a comb. 

Why had the image of the lost princess given 
me no peace all these years, as if it were I and 
not the ruler of the fortress on the river bend 
who had been deprived of her entrancing, 
vital attraction? She who had perished twice, 
swept away by the avalanche along Antelope 
Grove, an avalanche which had churned up her 
flesh with fragments of ores, shells, barberry 
branches, dead snakes, ladybirds, marmots, 
lizards and dragonflies—why did she come to 
life so persistently in my memory? Or to be 
more precise, it was not she herself that came 
to life out of the chaos of memories, but her 
beauty. Her dead beauty... 
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Let it be so. Dead. Why did her living sis¬ 
ter, earthly beauty, the one who surrounded 
me like radiant columns of birch trees in a 
spring forest, why did this life-giving beauty 
seem to recede before the persistent vision of 
Snow Face floating down the river of time in 
her crystal ship? 

What did the sage prone to attacks of fal¬ 
ling sickness mean when he prophesied that 
beauty would save the world? It will, but how? 
Salvation assumes action, an effort of will, 
combating the host of evil. Yet beauty has 
always been passive, meek. It waits for adora¬ 
tion, rapture, exaltation, waits to be pos¬ 
sessed, in order to repeat itself in the same 
beautiful forms... But what if it is not in 
beautiful forms? Why do the visible blemishes 
in perfect beauty disturb and offend us so? 
What if Snow Face had been a hunchback? Or 
a lame dwarf? Or had eight toes... A beautiful 
child born even of a two-headed monster is 
regarded as something natural, as nature’s 
correction of her own mistake. But what if 
Venus de Milo gave birth to a two-headed 
monster? Oh, no, here one could not console 
oneself with the thought that even a beautiful 
woman has produced a monster, here the seed 
flies from the tree into another universe, one 
full of terrifying darkness... 

Perhaps beauty is a mirror which reflects 
the youth of the world, the joy of living mat¬ 
ter that has become conscious of itself? And 
monstrosity is a portent of the decline, decay 
and extinction of living forces, that hideous 
wanderer with the sharp scythe—death... No, 
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here we have an unfathomable contradiction. 
For at the origins of the world’s curly-headed 
youth there was no beauty, only molten lava, 
dead ashes, petrified rocks, fumes and stench. 
Beauty must have risen and grown together 
with the growth and perfectionment of living 
nature, until it blossomed out in man... 

It blossomed out, but why do we look for 
the canon of beauty in that selfsame Ancient 
Greece? Why in our search for ideal beauty 
are we constantly looking back, trying to 
find the answer in Rublev, Leonardo and 
Raphael? What is Beauty? And why do people 
deify it? 

I went back to my room, locked the balco¬ 
ny door and drew the green curtains. I would 
never get to sleep now, that was obvious. It 
would probably be better to go for a stroll on 
the seashore. But at the thought of the sea I 
had a sudden sense of alarm, as if I were not 
alone in the room. I turned on the big light. 
Went into the bathroom. Opened the ward¬ 
robe. Looked under the bed. Under the divan... 
There was no one there, of course. Actually 
my anxiety was quite understandable: the 
epidemic, the hospital in Solunto and the 
Benedictine monks’ hospital, Snow Face’s 
image above the sea, extra-terrestrial beings— 
it was a bit too much for my first evening in 
Palermo... 

Very well. Let’s get down to the extra-ter¬ 
restrial beings then. I switched on the desk 
lamp and reached for the green file. The cut¬ 
tings were carefully arranged in date order. 
The first one read as follows: 



“THE MYSTERIOUS INCENDIARIES! 

“Luigi Satriano, the owner of a small olive 
grove on the outskirts of Agrigento, telephoned 
our editorial office yesterday at noon and 
reported this extraordinary incident. He is 
ready to swear on the Bible that he saw a ‘fly¬ 
ing saucer’ over his olive grove last night. Ac¬ 
cording to him, the ‘saucer’ first appeared 
from the direction of the bay, shining faintly 
in the sky. Then it hovered over the grove, 
pointing a narrow beam of light at one of the 
olive trees, which immediately began to 
smoke. Satriano (who was sleeping in the gar¬ 
den) rushed into the house and woke his wife 
and their three sons. The tree burst into flames 
before their eyes, after which the ‘saucer’ flew 
off the way it had come, emitting a faint hum 
like a ventilator. They managed to put out the 
fire with water from a hose, but the tree was 
badly damaged. 

“Our correspondent immediately went to 
the scene of the fire. One of the olive trees in 
Satriano’s grove really was burnt. No traces of 
the extra-terrestrial beings were found. Sat¬ 
riano (who is in full possession of his senses) 
repeated word for word his account of the 
strange happenings on the night before. The 
police are investigating the matter.” 

This was followed by reports of similar 
incidents that came in thick and fast. The 
“saucer” had been seen in several places, 
mainly over remote villages, and always in the 
depth of night. Most often, four times in all, 
it had appeared over Sigona—after the vil¬ 
lagers had been evacuated. On one occasion 
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here it had set fire to an almond tree, then 
calmly retired from the scene. In a long article, 
full of contradictions, a very elderly professor 
who was a microbiologist, argued that the 
mysterious epidemic was caused solely by 
the irresponsible behaviour of beings from 
another world. “The fact that the predatory 
raids of an unknown flying object were record¬ 
ed somewhat later than the outbreaks of insa¬ 
nity in Sigona does not prove anything,” he 
wrote. “What is more, we have the story told 
by Don Illuminato Quevedo. Why will no one 
take his report seriously? Let us hope we will 
not all have to pay for such spiritual deaf¬ 
ness.” 

Quevedo’s story was among the cuttings 
too. And indeed Don Illuminato, the owner 
of a photographic studio, had told the corres¬ 
pondent of the small magazine You and Me 
something very interesting indeed. He, Don 
Illuminato, spent the night before the earth¬ 
quake with his nephew in Sigona and set off 
early in the morning for Palermo. St. Guisep- 
pe could have been rather angry with him for 
this, of course, but he could not help it. That 
afternoon his, Don Illuminato’s, wife was re¬ 
turning by boat from Naples. He left in a 
most troubled state of mind. And small won¬ 
der. Suffering from insomnia, he had gone 
into the garden late at night and seen an ap¬ 
paratus hovering in the sky there. It was emit¬ 
ting faintly glowing balloons the size of a 
football, which were then blown about by the 
wind and landed in Sigona. How long this 
went on for, he could not remember. Every- 
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thing became confused in his head, and he 
began to hear voices in different languages, as 
if a transistor radio had been turned on in his 
cranium. He could not move from the spot. 
When the apparatus disappeared with a trail 
of balloons, Quevedo staggered back to the 
house. He did not wake anyone, for fear of 
being thought insane. 

The microbiologist was right about one 
thing. Quevedo’s story was worthy of the 
closest attention. I got an empty notebook 
out of my suitcase and wrote on the first 
page: “VISITORS FROM SPACE. DON ILLU- 
MINATO QUEVEDO.” It was too early for 
any conclusions. Perhaps the mysterious pho¬ 
tographs which the Teacher had mentioned 
would provide a lead. They would be in all 
the papers in the morning... 

Yes, things looked bad for the Teacher. He 
seemed really weary. “I only hope we don’t 
have to take him back to Moscow,” I thought. 
But then reproved myself immediately. “Oh, 
no, my boy, nothing on earth could make 
that giant with nerves of steel leave an excava¬ 
tion site before the time was up. No power 
and no stratagem on earth. He seemed to 
radiate a powerful field of goodwill, which 
thwarted all attempts to play psychological 
tricks on him. He himself also preferred direct 
action to roundabout manoeuvring and parti¬ 
cularly to all sorts of intrigues. So I just 
couldn’t understand what sort of puzzle he 
had set me before we said goodnight... And he 
hadn’t said a word about the flying lake... 

Very well. I would read the green file to 



the end. Then try to link the happenings in 
Sigona with the appearance of Snow Face 
over the sea. And Fd think about the Teacher’s 
puzzle on the way to Civita, the Garden of 
Amity and the Amusement of the Spirit 
which had belonged to King Roger, the fair¬ 
haired leader of the Normans. 


6. DREAMS OF SIGONA 

“CAN YOU HEAR ME, AEONA? I WANT 
TO SEE THE FACE OF A FLYING MONS¬ 
TER!” 

“WELL, CAN’T YOU SEE IT NOW?” 

“AEONA, HOW DID I MANAGE TO GET 
UP IN THE NIGHT SKY, IN THE AIR, 
NEXT TO THE CAP OF A TRIANGULAR 
AEROPLANE? WHY CAN’T I FEEL THE 
WIND? WHY CAN’T I SEE THE PILOT’S 
FACE THROUGH HIS HELMET?” 

“HIS HELMET’S REFLECTING THE 
LIGHT. I’LL SHIFT THE ANGLE OF VISION 
AND THE LIGHT SOURCE...” 

“NOW I CAN SEE HIS PROFILE... IT’S 
THE PROFILE OF A MAN... YOU WERE 
WRONG, AEONA. HE’S NOT A BEING 
FROM ANOTHER PLANET. I CAN SEE 
THE PILOT’S NOSE AND HIS TIGHTLY 
PURSED LIPS... BELOW ME ARE THE 
LIGHTS OF A BIG CITY... A GOTHIC 
CATHEDRAL HAS APPEARED IN THE 

middle in blue rays, i think i saw a 

CATHEDRAL LIKE THAT IN COLOGNE.” 




“THAT IS COLOGNE CATHEDRAL.” 

“BUT WHAT ARE MEXICO AND THE 
TOWN OF LAREDO DOING HERE, IF 
COLOGNE IS BENEATH US?” 

“THE TOWN BENEATH YOU NOW 
IS DORTMUND. AHEAD LIE BREMEN, 
KIEL AND THE NORTH SEA.” 

“AEONA, WHAT ARE THOSE CLOTS OF 
SWIRLING DARKNESS IN BETWEEN THE 
LIGHTS OF THE TOWNS?” 

“THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS IN 
THE LAST WAR, WHERE THEY USED TO 
FLAY PEOPLE ALIVE TO MAKE HAND¬ 
BAGS AND LAMPSHADES FROM THEIR 
SKIN. REMEMBER: THE CLOTS WILL 
NFVFR FADF AWAY ” 

“WHY DOESN’T THE PILOT MOVE? 
HE’S LEANING FORWARD, AS IF HE HAS 
SEEN A GOAL KNOWN TO HIM ALONE...” 

“THAT GOAL IS THE CLIFFS NEAR 
THE NORWEGIAN TOWN OF NARVIK.” 

“SO HE’LL FLY OVER DENMARK AND 
SWEDEN? AND VIOLATE THE AIR FRON¬ 
TIERS OF THREE COUNTRIES?” 

“THERE ARE NO FRONTIERS FOR 
ATOM BOMBS.” 

“IS HE CARRYING AN ATOM BOMB 
THEN?” 

“BUT THE BOMB WILL NOT EXPLODE 
WHEN HE CRASHES ON THE CLIFFS OF 
NARVIK IN SEVENTEEN MINUTES’ TIME. 
HE WILL NOT BE ABLE TO PRESS THE 
BUTTON, FOR HE IS ALREADY DEAD. 
HE SUFFOCATED DURING TAKE-OFF. 
THE OXYGEN SUPPLY SYSTEM FAILED.” 
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“AEONA, HE COULD HAVE FLOWN IN 
ANOTHER DIRECTION AND BLOWN UP 
PARIS OR LONDON, COULDN’T HE?” 

“AND MADRID, AND ROME, AND 
PALERMO.” 

“BUT THEN NUCLEAR WAR WOULD 
HAVE BROKEN OUT...” 

“WELL, WHAT HAVE YOU PERSONAL¬ 
LY DONE TO REDUCE THE THREAT OF 
WAR?” 

Next morning, while I was having breakfast 
with the Teacher, a smart-looking man of 
about fifty with fair hair and tinted glasses 
arrived. He turned out to be the historian and 
archaeologist Zdenek Pluhar, Sergei Antono¬ 
vich’s first deputy. 

“First and last deputy, for the posts of the 
other three are now vacant,” Zdenek smiled, 
and the smile removed all trace of what I 
at first took to be dryness from his face. He 
spoke Russian faultlessly but slowly, as if 
weighing each word on a pair of invisible sca¬ 
les. While we were drinking coffee, he delive¬ 
red a report on the expedition’s financial 
difficulties to the Teacher and asked for advice 
about the digging. 

“Well, you’d better be going,” said the 
Teacher eventually. “It’s two hours to Civita, 
so you’ll have time to talk about everything 
on the way. Don’t worry about me. I’ll do 
some work on my report. Ring if anything 
unusual happens. And take your camera with 
you, Oleg: you may get some shots of‘flying 
saucers’ if you’re lucky.” He gave a sly wink. 



Pan Zdenek wiped his glasses with a hand¬ 
kerchief thoughtfully. 

In olden times these parts were covered 
with dense beech forest and sugar cane, and 
there were windmills on the deep rivers. When 
Plato came to Sicily, it must have seemed like 
paradise on earth to him. A place where he 
could found his republic—the ideal state 
where rulers would be philosophers, and phi¬ 
losophers rulers. But the Syracusan tyrant Dio¬ 
nysius did not understand the young thinker 
and sold him into slavery... In the times of A1 
Idrisi too the island sang like a forest harp, 
and the streams flowed like the hair of naiads. 
But when men decided to start cutting down 
the forests, within a short space of time this 
earthly paradise was turned into a stony 
desert. Nature, proud beauty that she is, does 
not forgive violence: when violence is done to 
her she commits suicide. The slag heaps, the 
gaping jaws of quarries, the water-meadows of 
rivers with their living forests and forest- 
dwellers that chirp, and hop and crawl about— 
all flooded by the building of dams—these are 
the wake for dead nature. But the funeral 
feast on our Mother Earth is dragging on too 
long. In the pursuit of gain profiteers cover 
the sea bed with atomic waste and throw 
toxic substances into the rivers, cynically 
posting up notices on the banks of the Rhein 
in letters three metres high: BADEN VER- 
BOTEN!—NO SWIMMING! Our planet has 
enough arms, both chemical and bacterio¬ 
logical, to kill off the whole solar system if 
it were inhabited. Isn’t it time to come to our 
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senses and sound the alarm? This is the only 
earth we have. So we must try and save it. 

This is what Zdenek and I talked about as 
our Ferrari pick-up dipped from hill to hill 
on our drive southwards. We talked about the 
first map of the heavens, which was carved 
in the Roman catacombs on the gravestone of 
the patrician lady Priscilla (my companion 
had been there in the spring). About Virgil’s 
tombstone in Naples, where I had been. About 
the Etruscans. And the Phoenicians. About the 
early Slavs’ links with Sicily, which were so 
strong that there was even a Slav suburb in 
Palermo, described in detail during the days 
of Vladimir the Red Sun. And finally, we 
talked about the Teacher and his forthcoming 
expedition to the Himalayas to look for 
Belovodia, which Zdenek had already been 
invited to join. My companion quoted with 
ease from Russian and Chinese chronicles, 
even the legends of the Old Believers from the 
Bukhtarmin and Uimon valleys, and even the 
account of a certain Mark from the Topozersk 
Monastery who claimed to have been to 
Belovodia. And again I was amazed at the 
Teacher’s knack of surrounding himself with 
extremely knowledgeable people who were 
totally aloof from intrigue, money-making 
and pettiness of all kinds. As in the old 
hagiographies, he seemed to have drawn an 
invisible circle around him, which no evil or 
unclean spirit could penetrate. Alas, 1 could 
not say the same of myself... 

“I was surprised, I must confess, at how 
quickly you got here, Pan Preobrazhensky,” 
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said Zdenek, without taking his eyes off the 
road. 

“Just call me Oleg, please,” I replied, ask¬ 
ing after he nodded: “Surprised in what sen¬ 
se?” 

“Well, Oleg, the day before yesterday Ser¬ 
gei Antonovich told me about a dream he’d 
had. At first he had been flying over the earth, 
as if in a rocket. The rocket stopped in the 
sky. Out of a round and very big window he 
saw a river. There was mist over the river and 
you were sitting alone on an excavated hill¬ 
side. You told him you had found a Siberian 
Troy. And a lunar calendar on a mammoth’s 
tusk. The Professor asked you to come to 
Palermo. And the very next day you arrived. 
Was it in a rocket with a big window too?” 

“It’s a coincidence. I don’t believe in 
prophetic dreams. My visa was ready a week 
ago,” I said, darting a quick look at Zdenek. 
From his face it was impossible to tell whether 
he was joking or suspected the Teacher and 
me of being in league. Actually I should have 
suspected him and the Teacher of being in 
league: first the Teacher had ignored my 
remark about the flying lake, and now Pan 
Pluhar was taking the mickey. 

“So the prophetic Oleg doesn’t believe in 
prophetic dreams,” he said. “Do you mind if 
I smoke? Thank you... Why was Oleg prophe¬ 
tic? To prophesy means to talk, does it not? 
Did he talk well?” 

Well, I never, he was really teasing me! It 
was time I capped his quotations from the 
chronicles with something. So for the next 
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ten minutes or so, I calmly lectured him on 
the derivation of the word “to prophesy”. 

“Now you can decide for yourself what 
sort of a prince Oleg was,” I concluded. “Per¬ 
spicacious, or foretelling the future, or far¬ 
sighted, or long-living, or instructive. Inciden¬ 
tally, in old Russia the crow was called a 
soothsayer. For example, in the sayings ‘the 
soothsayer would do better to caw on her 
own head.’ Or: ‘the soothsayer flew over the 
sea and returned as a crow.’ ” 

Zdenek reached over carefully and touched 
my hand. 

“Don’t be offended, Oleg. There are times 
in life when only a joke can save the situation. 
When you see the barbed wire round Sigona, 
you will agree with me.” 

“And when will I see it?” I asked quickly. 

“In a quarter of an hour. Sigona is next to 
Civita. Or, rather, Civita lies just above Si¬ 
gona.” 

So that was why people were leaving the 
expedition! What a pity the Teacher hadn’t 
told me about it yesterday. But I was an idiot 
or rather, not an idiot, but a crow. What had 
prevented me from taking a look at the big 
coloured map of Sicily in the hotel vestibule? 
I must buy a guidebook as soon as possible... 

The nearer we got to the sea, the more 
often the bleak landscape was relieved by 
vineyards climbing up the hillsides and clumps 
of pistachio trees. There were no winter crops 
m Sicily, and the yellow mowed fields had no 
islands of green shoots. 

We saw Civita a long way off. The half-rui- 



ned walls of the fortress stood on a high hill^ 
their battlements piercing the blue enamel of 
the sky. 

“The wall round Civita was about a kilo* 
metre long,” Zdenek explained. “We turn left? 
here and go up the hill. It’s pretty steep.’?- 

Closer up Civita was even more impressive! 
The entrance tower, which protruded front 
the wall, was a good forty metres high. Power* 
ful buttresses by a deep moat. At one time* 
the only way into the town was over a draw¬ 
bridge. Now there were two iron girders with 
wooden planks in its place. I turned tOi 
Zdenek and pointed at the girders. 

“I can imagine what a job you had dragging 
them up here. You must have used a crane, 
didn’t you?” 

“It was very simple. We hired an airship 
and did it all in two hours. But we spent a 
whole week before that on the cement sup¬ 
ports.” 

The echoing vaults of the tower. Then 
another steep ascent along a road paved with 
black tiles. On the left the ruins of a theatre— 
pinkish-grey columns with elegant capitals. 
Beyond them, a semi-circle of steep steps and 
a colonnade almost completely destroyed. 

“That’s the hippodrome,” said Zdenek. 
“We dug up a bronze eagle here. It was lifted 
up just before the races began. We also found 
an altar to Poseidon, one of the patrons of 
hippodromes.” 

“Now all you have to do is dig up the 
bronze dolphin that they used to put down at 
the end of the races,” I blurted out unneces- 
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sarily, just to show that I wasn’t entirely 
ignorant on the subject of Roman amusements 
either. 

“Oh, you could go on digging for years in 
Civita,” Zdenek said happily. “Sergei Antono¬ 
vich asked us to concentrate on the observato¬ 
ry, but we are still finishing off the coloured 
ceramics by the swimming pool. That’s over 
to the left.” 

“The observatory was probably right on 
top of the hill, wasn’t it?” 

“We’ll find that out together. See those 
coloured tarpaulin tents over there? That’s 
where our ill-fated expedition is camped. Half 
the tents are empty now. I would advise you 
to take the lilac one. There are some very fine 
reproductions pinned up inside it—Raphael, 
Giorgione, Veronese and Breughel. When the 
epidemic broke out, the owner hurried back 
to Sweden.” 

“And bequeathed his pictures to me? Thank 
you,” I said. 

The truck stopped by the tents. In front of 
them stood a light-brown minibus. I took my 
bag in and came back to Zdenek. 

“Everyone’s at the digging,” he said, rub¬ 
bing the small of his back. “Lunch is at twelve. 
The workmen go off for a three-hour break, 
back home to Agrigento. That’s the custom 
round here. But they work splendidly.” 

There was just over an hour to lunch-time. 
We agreed that Zdenek would go to the dig¬ 
ging, while I went up the Lookout Tower 
which was like a lighthouse. 

It took me a long time to climb the steep 
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worn steps of the spiral staircase in the semi¬ 
darkness and I bumped my head twice. But 
at the top my efforts were rewarded. You 
seemed to see the whole of hilly Sicily embra¬ 
ced by the Mediterranean, and the outlines 
of other seas and continents. I can imagine 
how overwhelming this view must have been 
in early times. You could almost touch the 
heavens, the eternal dwelling place of the awe¬ 
inspiring, punishing, merry-making, merciful, 
dying and resurrecting gods. Here man was 
pierced by the rays of the cosmos, the uni¬ 
verse, the world order, the stars bearing sweet 
music down to earth... “I’ll bring my mattress 
up here this evening and sleep close to the 
sky,” I decided. I remembered my native Tien 
Shan mountains, and Snow Face who had 
been found and lost, and my grandfather who 
had talked to the trees and flowers like 
children... 

“Did you like the pictures in the tent?” 
My thoughts were interrupted by the voice 
of Zdenek. He was breathing hard and sweat¬ 
ing profusely. “I can’t imagine how they used 
to climb up here in suits of armour.” 

“The pictures are nice. It’s a pity they’re 
reproductions and not originals,” I drawled. 
No one had asked him to climb up the tower. 
He could have waited for me at the bottom. 
The swift reply to my remark showed me how 
sensitive he was to any situation. 

“The tower’s very strong, Oleg,” he said. 
“It won’t collapse under the weight of two 
people... We were talking about Sigona on the 
way here. There it is below us, on the left. In 
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olden times the town lay on five hills. The 
temple of Jupiter was on the highest. And on 
the lowest hill was a miserable burial ground 
for beggars, slaves and vagabonds. You can’t 
see it very well from here. The west tower’s 
in the way.” 

“Where’s the barbed wire fence?” 

“You can’t see the barbed wire from here. 
You’d need eagle eyes for that. But you can 
see the cement posts.” 

My eyes could not make out a single post, 
alas. 

“That big mountain over there, beyond 
Sigona, Zdenek,” I pointed with my finger. 
“Is that an old fortress too?” 

“That’s the Singing Mountain. It’s a volca¬ 
no. The last time it erupted was in the eighth 
century. There were some strange cliffs on 
top of the Singing Mountain. Made of tufa 
and sandstone. The mountain used to sing in 
a strong wind.” 

I began to survey the outlines of the moun¬ 
tain, blurred in the noon day haze, with inte¬ 
rest. 

“What do you mean: ‘the mountain used to 
sing’, ‘there were some strange cliffs’? Why 
use the past tense? I think I can see some 
buildings on it. Or is that a mirage?” 

“It’s a rocket base. An American one. They 
levelled out the cliffs that used to sing. That 
was fifteen years ago,” Pluhar replied tersely. 

We were silent for a while, listening to the 
roll of the sea. Only then did I realise that 
Civita was impregnable in the full sense of the 
word: a wall facing the sea and poised over a 
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precipice. I told Pluhar of my discovery; 
Instead of replying, he gave me a somewhat 
sombre look. * 

“But they couldn’t have landed troops 
from an airship here in the days of Hannibal' 
say, could they, Zdenek?” 

“Why did they need an airship? At all times 
in all nations there have always been traitors, 
Judases, ready for the sake of some trinket 
for their mistress or an extra slice of lard to 
sell their compatriots. Old men, girls, babes- 
in-arms. That’s how most fortresses fell. Eve¬ 
rywhere.’’ 

“Unfortunately you’re right,” I said. “And 
for me those scum are the most puzzling thing 
in world history. Everything else is more or 
less explicable.” 

“Too sad a puzzle. Pan Preobrazhensky. 
Some of them sell their compatriots. Others 
sell the seas for atomic Cerberuses. And 
others the mountains for rocket bases. Where 
do they get the energy from to go buying 
and selling on a scale like that?” 

“I’ll tell you where,” I said. “From lack of 
imagination. Spiritual blindness. And insa¬ 
tiable greed. They just don’t realise that for 
the sake of making a quick profit, they are 
destroying beauty. The beauty of people, of 
living things. And the non-living things don’t 
fare much better either.” 

“I’ve often thought about this,” Zdenek 
sighed. “One day I asked the owner of our 
modest hotel: ‘Signor Rubini, you talk 
so eloquently about your dream, a luxury 
villa with an underground garage and a swim- 
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ming pool. Now imagine you could get one 
today. Only if you did the solar system would 
lose the moon, say. Would you agree to that?’ 
‘Who cares about the moon,’ Signor Rubini 
replied briskly. Td hang a lantern in the 
shape of a crescent moon on a pine over the 
villa...’ ” 

Zdenek started climbing down the tower, 
after inviting me to have lunch with him in 
the red tent in about ten minutes’ time. 

...How could I unravel the phantasmago¬ 
ria of yesterday evening and today? How 
could I untie the knots in the endless rope 
stretched over Sigona by persons unknown 
for some unknown purpose? I had one or two 
ideas of my own that I must tell the Teacher, 
particularly about the missile base. But it was 
still all too vague. And it was just a base like 
all the many others scattered round the 
world... 


* * * 

I had a dream about the small town by the 
sea in the valley between Civita and the Sing¬ 
ing Mountain which had been silenced. On 
the five hills of Sigona in the unnaturally dull 
light of the moon, such as one finds only in 
the Arctic Circle, stood the black ruins of 
ancient buildings with a magnificent Temple 
of Jupiter. I saw no other ruins. But through 
a huge round window, as if through some 
strange instrument for viewing everything at 
night, which enabled you to look through 
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walls, I suddenly saw all the inhabitants of 
Sigona. They seemed to be sleeping in deep 
glittering waters. Girls tossing about in their 
sleep, old men twisted with gout, lovers, 
widows, adolescents. Infants crying silently as 
worried mothers bent over their cradles. A 
blind old man, who had thrown back his head 
by the landing stage, as if he had just seen the 
sky for the first time. A priest in the Chapel 
of San Giuseppe, making the sign of the cross 
over himself in his troubled sleep. A rowdy 
artist with a long tangled beard: he was plac¬ 
ing stroke after stroke on a picture, but I 
could not see his brush, so it looked as if the 
long-bearded man was conducting the sleep 
of his fellow-citizens or counting the stars in 
the firmament strangely close to the town. 
For the sleepers earthly beauty did not exist. 
They were in the realm of the dead and 
unborn, in oblivion. 

Suddenly, still in my dream, I saw some¬ 
thing hovering in the air over Sigona. It 
looked like a giant’s hat. Like a gadget 
for making soap bubbles (which I once saw in 
the English film Lord of the Clouds ) it began 
blowing out huge balloons, a metre and a half 
long, which floated to the ground. On the 
spot where they settled the vision of the 
sleeping people disappeared. The balloons 
bobbed in the night wind, like bubbles in a 
glass of fizzy lemonade. Darkness, barely 
overcome by the waning moon, crept down 
onto the town. The giant’s hat vanished. And 
immediately a barbed wire fence slithered 
round Sigona, like a snake, and encircled it. 
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At the point when the snake’s head and tail 
joined up, a flash of lightning zigzagged from 
the Temple of Jupiter to the summit of the 
Singing Mountain. And again it lit up the fea¬ 
tures of Snow Face in the sky... 

I woke up. The cicadas were singing inces¬ 
santly. The Lookout Tower creaked and 
swayed. It was like sleeping in the hollow of 
an old oak tree. Columns of sugary white 
waves advanced to the shore, driven by the 
moon. There was not a light in Sigona, only 
obscure shadows shifting in the moonlight. 

I heard a steady hum from the sea, as if a 
vacuum cleaner had been switched on. The 
humming grew louder. An ashen cloud cove¬ 
red the crescent moon, and when it grew 
lighter again, I saw the thing. It was hovering 
over the cypress trees that lined the quay in 
Sigona. Until then I had been fairly sceptical 
about the enthusiastic accounts of unidenti¬ 
fied flying objects, but now I myself had wit¬ 
nessed an inexplicable phenomenon. 

It seemed to have flitted out of my dream, 
this giant’s cap, only instead of balloons, it 
was emitting a thin violet ray. The ray ran 
over the quay, stopped at a dark building 
which was probably the booth where they 
stored sunshades, deck chairs and other 
beach paraphernalia in winter, and then went 
out. I gripped the stone parapet on the tower 
and held my breath. As soon as the ray went 
out, the hat moved off in the direction of the 
sea, to the right of the moon, southwards. 

I had already lost sight of the hat, when the 
booth caught fire. The tongues of flame lit 
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up the iron supports of the beach tents and 
the white arrows of the wave-breakers in the 
darkness. 

What did all this mean? In my dream Illu- 
minato Quevedo’s story, the evacuation of 
Sigona and my vision of Snow Face last night 
from the balcony over the bay in Palermo 
were all mixed up. Alright then. But what had 
my dream got to do with the fact that I had 
just seen a burning booth, which had not been 
set on fire by lightning, damn it! So the 
newspaper accounts were not a load of rub¬ 
bish after all? These tongues of fire and trails 
of sparks flaring up and dying away in the sky, 
what were they? Hallucinations? The conti¬ 
nuation of my dream? 

I went down the tower. My watch said one 
thirty. Zdenek didn’t know what I was raving 
about and got dressed very reluctantly. When 
I asked him not to light the lamp and to talk 
in a whisper so as not to wake the expedition, 
he began cursing. Finally he put on his glas¬ 
ses and set off behind me for the hole in the 
west wall. 

“Hurry up, Pan Pluhar,” I kept urging him. 
“Or it will have gone out and you won’t see 
anything.” 

The booth on the quay was still burning. 

“What’s this firework display in honour 
of?” asked Zdenek with a yawn. 

“My arrival here. Do you think you might 
be able to wake up properly now?” I snapped. 

“Oh, you’re even more courteous at night 
than in the daytime, Pan Preobrazhensky,” 
he replied. 



I had to apologise to him. Then I said: 

“Zdenek, I’ve just seen a ‘flying saucer’ 
with my own eyes. I trust you believe me?” 

“Archaeologists are a very truthful lot,” he 
said. “Only I beg you, next time wake me up 
before the ‘flying saucer’, as you call it, arrives, 
and not afterwards. So I have time to put on 
my trousers in peace.” 

I apologised once more, and he went off to 
continue his rudely interrupted sleep. I could 
understand his scepticism. I myself remember 
poking fun at an Arctic pilot who insisted 
that over the Laptev Sea his plane had been 
accompanied for almost half an hour by a 
bright yellow flattened spherical object with 
apertures, which could change direction at 
the drop of a hat. Yes, his scepticism was 
understandable. But what about these smoul¬ 
dering flames on the quay? What was I to do 
now? 

I realised long ago that the best results 
come when you act unpredictably for those 
around you and sometimes for yourself as 
well. Guided only by intuition and nothing 

else. 

So I decided to go down to dead Sigona. 


7. AN UNEXPECTED MEETING 

“AEONA, WHAT WOULD I LOOK LIKE 
IF I WERE THE INTELLIGENT DESCEN¬ 
DANT OF A DINOSAUR?” 

“YOU WOULD BE TEN FEET TALL, 
MUCH STRONGER, WITH GREEN SKIN, 
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GLITTERING RED EYES THE SIZE OF A 
HEN’S EGG, AND SLIT PUPILS LIKE A 
CAT’S, A HUGE COMPLETELY BARE 
SKULL WITHOUT EARS, HANDS WITH 
THREE FINGERS AND FEET WITH 
THREE TOES.” 

“AND THE SIGHT OF ME WOULD NOT 
HORRIFY YOU? EVEN IF I LOOKED LIKE 
A HIPPOPOTAMUS? OR A DRAGONFLY? 
OR A TRITON?” 

“OR A LIVE CLOT OF WHIRLWINDS, A 
SPIRAL OF LIGHT SUMMONING ITS CON¬ 
FRERES FROM OTHER WORLDS, AN 
INTELLIGENT SUBSTANCE THAT PASSES 
FREELY THROUGH THE FIBRES OF 
SPACE AND TIME.” 

“ANSWER ME. WOULDN’T YOU BE 
TERRIFIED?” 

“WHETHER IT IS OF THE EARTH, THE 
GALAXY OR THE UNIVERSE, BEAUTY IS 
ONE. IT IS CAST, SCATTERED THROUGH¬ 
OUT THE UNIVERSE LIKE LIGHT. IT IS 
THE UNIVERSE. THE ONENESS OF 
BEAUTY, ITS ETERNAL HARMONIC 
FLOWERING IS AN UNSHAKEABLE LAW, 
SO ANY ATTEMPT TO VIOLATE BEAUTY, 
TO SHAKE ITS FOUNDATIONS, MUST BE 
PUNISHED.” 


From the bridge over the moat the descent 
to the sea was not so much steep as long: the 
paved road twisted and turned in a smooth 
serpentine. The tops of the pines cast sharp 
jagged shadows on the roadside. The sound 
of the sea grew louder until suddenly there it 
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was, alive and glittering, rolling the shingle in 
its palms. The blood-red lantern above the 
Singing Mountain shone like the eye of a 
Cyclops. I walked towards its light. The brow 
of the Civita Hill with its battlements covered 
half the sky. When this huge mass hovering 
over me moved northwards leaving an empty 
expanse of sky, I saw ahead another wall—of 
barbed wire with pairs of concrete posts sup¬ 
porting it. Not far from the sea a large square 
board was fixed to the posts. Going up to it, 
I read the shining letters: 

“ATTENTION! THE SIGONA AREA IS 
INFECTED AND DANGEROUS. IT IS 
STRICTLY FORBIDDEN TO PASS 
BEYOND THE BARRIER OR TO DISEM¬ 
BARK FROM THE SEA. IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH ACT 19/37.” 

The moon shone on the barbed tips of the 
wire fence. For thousands of years the indi¬ 
fferent Diana has cast her mysterious eye 
upon dolphins frisking in the sea, on ancient 
towns set on fire by conquerors, on pagan 
bathing rites and the walls of concentration 
camps. 

There were two rows of barbed wire about 
a metre apart. 

It was most improbable, but I thought I 
saw a stooping figure behind the barbed wire. 
A human figure. As if a daring or crazy per¬ 
son had lost some small change from his purse 
and was now searching in the grass, bend¬ 
ing over each pebble that glittered in the 
moonlight. 

I stared so hard through the tangle of bar- 



bed wire to where the slowly approaching 
figure was gradually discernible as a woman 
that it hurt my eyes. 

“Hey, who goes there?” I suddenly shouted 
to my own amazement, realising as I was 
doing so that the question was a silly one and 
that I was not shouting at all, but only gasp* 
ing hoarsely, almost whispering. 

Meanwhile the woman had come about ten 
paces closer and I could make out her short 
luxuriant hair and loose, faintly glimmering 
dress. In her left hand she was holding a small 
basket or bag. 

“What have you lost, Signora?” I continued 
my ridiculous questioning, a little more loudly 
now. And, miracle of miracles, a little silver 
bell tinkled in reply: 

“I am waiting.” 

As if from a distance, from another life, 
through the eyes of the pine trees or grass¬ 
hoppers, the eyes of the restless sea, I saw an 
idiot stagger back from the barbed wire, blurt¬ 
ing as he did so: 

“Who for?” 

“For Oleg Preobrazhensky, the archaeolo¬ 
gist.” 

“But I’m Oleg Preobrazhensky!” the idiot 
cried, bitterly regretting that he could not 
wake up from this nightmarish dream or col¬ 
lapse unconscious onto the grass, when he 
finally realised the diabolical meaning of the 
remark that followed: 

“I know that, Oleg.” 

The possessor of the silvery talking bell 
came right up to the barbed wire. She put the 
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basket down at her feet in plaited sandals. 
With a firm movement of her head she tossed 
a stray lock of fair hair back from her fore¬ 
head. And at last, after so many fruitless and 
painful years, I saw her face—alive! 

“Snow Face!” 

“You had better call me Aeona.” 

“But you were lost. Carried away by the 
mud-flow in the foothills of the Tien Shan.” 

There was silence. She smiled. 

“How did you come to Sigona? What are 
you doing there?” 

“The same as you, Oleg. Collecting evi¬ 
dence.” 

“Evidence of what?” 

“Evidence of the destruction of beauty. 
With irreversible consequences. In the predict¬ 
able future.” 

“What does that mean—the predictable 
future?” 

“In the scrap of time when rats the size of 
sheep will run about here and fish with three 
heads will climb the trees.” 

Her basket became transparent, like an 
aquarium, and I could see that it was half full 
of deformed living creatures, some with many 
heads, some twisted, some without extremi¬ 
ties—slithering, writhing, quivering monsters. 

I closed my eyes, as if I alone were to 
blame for the contents of the basket-aqua¬ 
rium, now no longer transparent. 

“Who needs this evidence?” 

“You, Oleg. And the Galactic Council for 
the Preservation of Beauty.” 

“That’s no easy job, Snow Face...” 
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“You had better call me Aeona.” 

“Very well then, Aeona. But for me you are 
Snow Face come to life. I don’t know how 
you were resurrected. But there was a poem 
written about you in ancient times. Listen. 

Without you the sun and the moon in heaven 
Have faded. My heart with pain doth bleed 
For the storm has swept you away forever 
From our cosy nest, my love so sweet. 

The drum of memory continues its beat 

In gorges deep 

And steppes unridden. 

Oh, where’s the winged horse that will carry me 
To the heavenly bodies where you are hidden ? 

Reciting the sad lines by the ruler Bekbalyk, 
I suddenly realised that I must be talking non¬ 
sense. For the poem was written after Snow 
Face’s death. The girl with the beautiful fair 
hair must just look like her... 

“I must remind you of someone dear to 
you,” she said, reading my thoughts. “That’s 
what the Galactic Council intended. By an 
overwhelming majority the Council decided 
that when you saw me you would believe 
straightaway in the reality and seriousness of 
what was happening.” 

“So you, Aeona, are a...” I stopped, sear¬ 
ching for the right word. 

“A visitor. An emissary. A mediator. For 
you, Oleg. But for myself, I don’t know who 
I am here. I think that in order to come down 
to you I was put into different flesh, like a 
diver puts on a suit.” 
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“But what about before you came down 
here?” 

“At first I did not exist, and later I will not 
exist either. Like in your favourite aphorism 
about the dead and the unborn.” 

“That’s not my aphorism. It was first made 
here, on the shores of the Mediterranean, in 
ancient times.” 

Silence followed. She smiled gently. I had 
to collect my thoughts. Too much depended 
on our talk, although I was still secretly hop¬ 
ing that it was nothing but a fantasy. 

“No, Oleg, it is not a fantasy,” the bell 
tinkled. “Wasn’t my face, over the bay in 
Palermo when you were awake and over the 
hills of Sigona in your dream, enough to per¬ 
suade you?” 

How could I argue with the beautiful 
woman and her terrible basket? If it had been 
a jelly-like talking medusa behind the barbed 
wire or an anaconda capable of reading my 
thoughts, I would have fled for my life like 
anyone else in my place. Oh, how we long for 
envoys from other worlds to be just like us, 
or rather, the best of us. But say they looked 
like medusas? Or hippopotamuses? Or grass¬ 
hoppers? Or tritons? 

“Or living clots of whirlwinds,” she conti¬ 
nued. “Spirals of light summoning their con¬ 
freres from other worlds. Intelligent substances 
that pass freely through the fibres of space 
and time...” 

“Clots of whirlwinds and intelligent sub¬ 
stances are not interested in earthly beauty,” 
I said. 
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‘‘Whether of the earth, the galaxy or the 
universe, beauty is one. It is dispersed and 
spread around the universe like light. Only 
its light-bearing power can restrain the ele¬ 
ments of darkness from holding sway. The 
oneness of beauty, its eternal, harmonic 
flowering, is an unshakeable law. So any at¬ 
tempt to destroy beauty, to shake its founda¬ 
tions, must be punished.” 

“That’s interesting. Then why haven’t the 
maniacs in the Pentagon been punished who 
dropped atom bombs on Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki? And on Bikini Atoll? Those who dropped 
thousands of bombs on long-suffering Viet¬ 
nam? And exploded an atom bomb in the 
Nevada desert over three-and-a-half thousand 
of their own soldiers, knowingly condemning 
them to mental disease and death from can¬ 
cer? Isn’t that destroying beauty?” 

“Remember the ancient saying: the punish¬ 
ment for the crime is already contained in the 
crime itself.” 

“It’s not the punishment that should be 
contained, it’s the criminals themselves! 
Behind iron bars and seven locks. And every¬ 
thing should be made public, like it was at 
the Nuremberg trials. Tell me truthfully, 
Aeona, why are you filling up your basket? 
Out of curiosity? For the museum in the 
palace of the Galactic Council?” 

“For the Galactic Council. Only the Coun¬ 
cil is authorised to decide IF THE CUP OF 
PATIENCE HAS BEEN FILLED TO OVER¬ 
FLOWING...” Snow Face lifted her head. Her 
eyes gazed past me, as if somewhere among 
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the stars, far above the fortress walls of Civi- 
ta, the outlines of the cup of patience were 
appearing like a negative being developed. 

“Don’t look round please, Oleg,” she said. 

I imagined a cup the size of the firmament 
brimming over with a steaming liquid in 
which monsters personifying all the basest 
vices, greed, envy, hatred, spite, treachery, 
violence and avarice, were swimming, as in 
Dante’s inferno. On the stone sides of the 
cup, as on the walls of ancient caves, were 
some terrible carvings: the ruins of Ryazan 
destroyed by the Tartars, the inmates of 
Buchenwald being flayed alive to make hand¬ 
bags and lampshades for high-ups; a subma¬ 
rine in front of a sinking transport ship with 
a red cross on its funnel and a crowd of chil¬ 
dren clinging to the rail of the slippery deck 
to be photographed through the periscope of 
the smirking sea wolf before they drowned. 
And... 

“You must be told: from time to time in 
the ever-flowering garden of the planets, a 
tree falls sick. It will wither or even die, if the 
gardener does not help it. The pests must be 
destroyed. But sometimes the help comes too 
late...” 

High up among the stars a cross of green 
and red lights moved along the Milky Way: an 
airliner or a bomber with hydrogen or chemi¬ 
cal bombs? 

“It’s a passenger plane. An airliner from 
Rome to Nairobi,” said Snow Face, also look¬ 
ing at the lights. 

“I don’t follow your logic, all-knowing 



custodians of beauty,” I said. “One moment 
you’re collecting evidence of irreparable de¬ 
struction, the next you’re doing the destroy¬ 
ing yourselves.” 

“We destroy nothing.” 

“But what about the trees set on fire at 
night? And the poisonous coloured balloons 
from the giant ‘hats’? Who are you going to 
punish for those little tricks? Yourselves?” 

“We don’t set fire to anything or poison 
anything, Oleg. And we have no authority to 
punish anyone here. You will do the punish¬ 
ing, when you have collected your evidence.” 
She deliberately stressed the “your”. 

“That’s all meaningless, empty talk! If it 
isn’t you, who is poisoning people and setting 
things on fire? Other extra-terrestrial beings? 
Less noble than you? Your baser aunts and 
uncles?” I raised my voice. 

“Calm down, Oleg. There is no enmity in 
space like there is on earth.” 

“Tell me straight, Aeona. Who is behind 
the fires and the poisoning?” 

“You will provide the answer to that. For 
yourselves and everyone else.” 

“When?” 

“When you have collected the evidence.” 

“Stop trying to make a fool of me!” I 
could restrain myself no longer and banged 
the barbed wire with my hand. I pulled it 
away at once. It had been gashed by the barbs, 
and the blood spurted out between my fingers. 
“Stop playing blind-man’s buff! It’s still not 
clear who should present whom with evidence 
of someone else’s guilt or their own innocence! 
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You needn’t worry about me, I can argue 
my case. And someone’s not going to like it!” 

“We will help you, Oleg,” Aeona said in the 
same friendly voice. “Whenever you want you 
can summon me up in your mind and ask me 
anything you like. But don’t forget. Your 
question must begin with my name.” 

I nodded. 

“The Galactic Council for the Preservation 
of Beauty thanks you for your initial Contact. 
And asks you not to inform anyone else 
about the Contact.” 

“Me too,” I growled. “Before we say good¬ 
bye I’d like to know just why the Council 
decided to choose me.” 

“Anyone else could have been standing in 
your place now.” 

“Arid in yours?” 

“Anyone else.” 

“That’s interesting. So on this side we 
could have an Herostrates, an Attila, a mon¬ 
strous Batu or a Hitler of the past or future, 
eh?” 

“There is another Galactic Council for deal¬ 
ing with the likes of them. I repeat, Oleg, any 
other defender of beauty could be standing in 
your place.” 

“But I am standing here. Why?” 

“Take a look at this, then...” 

Suddenly I was looking down on the peaks 
of the Tien Shan, like an eagle from on high, 
and the snow on the northern slopes of the 
mountain passes, while on the southern slopes 
butterflies basked in the hot sun and flowers 
opened their petals. There was the Medeo 
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dam, and the deserted Kulji highway, and the 
dull brown River Hi slithering over the sands 
like a snake. Then the face of the Earth drew 
nearer, and there was the mill pond, right 
next to me, and the wild apricot trees on the 
hill, and the dry kurai that smelt bitter even 
in spring, along the shores of the lake. Oh, 
home of swallows, full offish and clouds... Six 
young lads were busy by a hole in the ground, 
where some oiled artillery shells were scat¬ 
tered around carelessly. The boys were throw¬ 
ing branches and bits of dry drift-wood at 
them. Their leader was older, with a hooked 
nose and a Finnish knife at his belt. I tried 
feverishly to remember where I had seen one 
of the lads, a long, gangling boy who looked 
rather like me as a child, but could not. Mean¬ 
while the boy who looked like me ran up to 
the leader and showed him a rusty hand-gre¬ 
nade with grooved sides. “Give it here. It 
all belongs to me,” said the leader, whose 
nickname was Chava. “You can’t have it, so 
don’t cry! You can’t have it, so don’t try!” 
laughed the gangling boy and began hopping 
about on one foot. They grappled and wrestled 
by the hole, until Chava found himself hold¬ 
ing a steel ring and started backing towards a 
large boulder, repeating all the time: “Don’t 
let go of it! Don’t let go of it!” One of the 
other boys, who had already taken cover 
behind the boulder, suddenly yelled out: 
“Oleg’ll get blown up!” and ran for dear life 
up the mountain. “Don’t hold it too hard, it’s 
rusty!” I wanted to shout, but instead three 
leaps took me to Oleg’s side and I grasped his 



hands firmly. “He’s right, Oleg, don’t let go of 
it, or it’ll blow up.” Amazement and fear flick¬ 
ered in Oleg’s eyes. “Let’s go down to the 
water,” I said quietly, pulling him towards me. 
“You know why it’s called Swallow Lake, 
don’t you, Oleg?” “Because instead of flying 
away for the winter the swallows stay here on 
the bottom of the lake... They dig in their 
claws and sleep in the lake until spring.” His 
teeth were chattering. “That’s right, Oleg. 
Some swallows get carried away to the south 
under the wings of cranes. Or on the backs of 
storks... Be careful, lad, walk sideways so you 
don’t slip. Look, there’s not far to go... Now 
let go slowly and I’ll try and catch it. Let go, 
don’t be frightened. There’s still time to get 
away, even after the click. Let go, I say! 
Come on!” “I c-can’t. My hands are st-stiff!” 
he stuttered. His hands were clutching the 
grenade rigidly. I had to press his wrist so 
hard that he jumped and shouted. The gre¬ 
nade slipped out of his hands. I caught it in 
mid-air, tossed it into the lake and covered 
Oleg with my body. There was an explosion. 
A pillar of water and thin ice rose up, glitter¬ 
ing in the rays of the sun... 


* * * 

“Wipe the sweat off your face, Oleg,” said 
Aeona. 

My face! My shirt was soaked with sweat, 
h was even running down my legs into my 
shoes. 

“How do you do that, Aeona?” 



“I did it so that you could see how wf| 
made our choice. Why do you think theyjjj 
chose you, after they had rung Up Siberian* 
Troy on the ergophone? All six of you had; 
just been put in exactly the same conditions^? 
None of you knew that you were actually^ 
saving yourselves. Four preferred not to do ; 
anything. One thought for a long time, but her 
was too late.” ,< 

“What do you mean—he was too late?” 

“He got blown up. You know yourself how 
many boys died like that.” 

“Even more were crippled,” I said. “But- 
where is the logic? He was too late to come to, 
me from here , but I got blown up there .’V 

“He was the only one who got blown up. 
That old earthly saying is quite true: save a* 
child and you save yourself. As for the spiri¬ 
tual qualities which attracted us to you,( 
well...” ,j 

“Don’t list them, Aeona,” I interrupted 
her. “Let me remain in ignorance as to my, 
merits. I shall enjoy discovering what they are 
right up to old age.” 

“It won’t go on up to old age,” she replied 
gravely. 

“Meaning I won’t have an old age?” 

“Meaning you will have a good night. Good 
night,” said the emissary of the night, bending 
down for her basket and slowly receding into 
the moonlit darkness that was enveloping the 
earth. 

“Where are you going, Snow Face?” 

“You had better call me Aeona,” the grass 
sighed. 
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The embers of the burnt booth were glow¬ 
ing on the quay. A cyclops from the Singing 
Mountain pierced the galactic heights with its 
blood-red eye. And my fingers bled from the 
barbed wire. 


8. DAUGHTERS OF ETERNITY 

While I was waiting for Antonella, I wande¬ 
red round the sunny side of the square, oppo¬ 
site the gallery. They had finished building 
the gallery while I was on a postgraduate 
scholarship at the local university. All three 
floors were a mass of pointed arches and 
white marble columns. The arches were deco¬ 
rated with brightly coloured mosaics—the 
triumph of the goddess of earthly abundance, 
with bunches of grapes, lilies, delicate orchid 
blossoms like candle flames, oranges and 
lemons, and feathery branches of pink 
almond blossom. All this hung over the square 
like fabulous Oriental carpets rocked gently 
by the wind or sea. 

On the ground floor was the world-famous 
collection of Greek sculpture. The upper 
floors contained pictures, gold and silver orna¬ 
ments, trinkets and coins—all that remained 
of Sicily’s strangely intertwined history, from 
the First Punic War when the Carthaginian 
fleet had been rocked by the waves of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea down there, in the bay... 

There were not many visitors in the cool 
halls. The foreigners usually clustered round 
the fifteenth-century masterpiece. On a small 
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canvas with a dark-blue background a young 
woman in a light mauve silk cloak stared out, 
her brown eyes squinting slightly. Her left 
hand was holding the cloak lightly, while the 
right with outstretched fingers was extended 
forward slightly as if bidding the world to be 
quiet. The ghost of a smile lay in the corners 
of her mouth... It was by this painting that I 
had first met Antonella. She was in her third 
year at the university and used to work now 
and then in the gallery as a guide. Yes, much 
had changed since those blissful days, too 
much. Apart from her habit of always arriving 
hopelessly late... 

The evening before I had decided not to 
trouble the Teacher for details of his dream 
about me. Everything was clear enough now 
without that. Beings who could retrieve an 
episode out of someone's memory and then 
clothe it with substance would not request 
that the Contact be kept secret for nothing. 
Aeona had put it more precisely: not clothed 
with substance, but provided with substance, 
as a diver is provided with a diving suit. 
Aeona... Her behaviour of the night before 
last seemed somewhat strange to me now. 
Just as I had forgotten or, rather, almost for¬ 
gotten my own childhood and been forcibly 
taken back by Aeona (or some unknown per¬ 
son) into the past, to Swallow Lake, so she 
herself seemed to have been acting in semi¬ 
oblivion... 

Aeona... That morning I had asked the 
Teacher casually about the possible derivation 
of this unusual name. And had again been 



reminded that there was a great deal I still did 
not know. It transpired that in Greek mytho¬ 
logy Aeon was implacable, remorseless time, 
the offspring of Chronos. The followers of 
Orpheus worshipped Aeon as the son of 
Night. He was represented as a very old man 
constantly turning the wheel of time. In the 
Roman Empire Aeon was shown as a power¬ 
ful elder with a snarling lion’s head and a 
snake writhing round his body. According to 
the teaching of the Gnostics, aeons were su¬ 
preme forces and spirits personifying wisdom. 
The whole of world history with its long line 
of injustices and sufferings is one aeon. Tran¬ 
slated literally Aeona meant “daughter of 
eternity”, “the eternal one”. 

I was brought back to the present from the 
times of Ancient Greece and the dawn of 
Christianity by the insistent sound of a car 
horn. Antonella was sitting at the wheel of 
her tiny battered car waving at me. 

“Ciao! If you’ve finished listening to the 
angelic choir, jump in quick! I’m not supposed 
to stop here.” 

She had changed. Her hair was taken back 
in a bun and her eyes were lightly mascaraed. 
She was wearing grey-blue corduroy jeans and 
a sleeveless blue blouse with flowers embroi¬ 
dered on the collar. 

“You look marvellous today,” 1 said and 
waved in the direction of the gallery. “In the 
style of your flying flora.” 

“Thanks for the compliment.” Antonella 
said. “I can’t say the same about you. Your 
face looks scared, your eyes are red like a rab- 



bit’s, and you seem to have put on weight. 
With your height I would keep off the 
spaghetti.” 

“How’s Mario?” I asked at once. 

“He seems to be better. They say he can go 
home next week.” 

“Let’s drop into the fish market. We’ll get 
Mario some fried prawns. I remember, he used 
to like them.” 

“Okay, if you say so,” she agreed, nipping 
smartly between a truck and three motorcy¬ 
cles. “It’s off to the fish market with the 
Archaeologist, who’s just appeared out of the 
blue. Remembering the gastronomic whims of 
his old friends, although goodness knows how 
many years have passed since then.” 

“Don’t be angry with me,” I said, stroking 
her hair. She moved away from me. “Don’t 
be angry. I’ve got a good excuse. In the form 
of an old saying. You’ll appreciate it. ‘The 
Slavs weep when they part and then forget 
each other till they meet again.’ That was said 
fifteen hundred years ago. By the Byzantine 
historian Procopius.” 

“I’m ready to burst into tears,” she said. 
“Sicilian girls are always doing that. Particu¬ 
larly the married ones.” 

“So you’re married?” 

“Any self-respecting Sicilian girl of my age 
has been married for years. Take note. And 
before the wedding, about six months before, 
a self-respecting Sicilian girl simply has to 
spend three or four nights wandering round 
the Roman ruins. In the company of a foreign¬ 
er, of course. The sort that weep when they 
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part. She must see him off into the sky from 
the Leonardo da Vinci airport and have a 
good cry herself. That’s the local custom. 
They’ve been doing it for centuries.” 

“Quite true. That’s how they said goodbye 
in the time of Caligula,” I said. 

“But that custom means nothing at all to 
me! It’s like a letter for another person drop¬ 
ped in my post-box by mistake. I hand it 
back without opening it.” 

And again she drew away from me, as if I 
had bent over to stroke her auburn hair. 

“There are letters and letters, Antonella,” 
l said. “I should like to get an envelope with 
the answer to a riddle, the cause of the epi¬ 
demic, for example, delivered to me by mis¬ 
take. I’d open it without batting an eyelid.” 

At this she stared hard at me with a mix¬ 
ture of fear and curiosity, as if I had begun to 
turn into a monster before her eyes. 

“What do you want to get mixed up with 
that for. Archaeologist? A whole army of doc¬ 
tors are racking their brains over that, includ¬ 
ing Professor Bonnano himself. The epidemic 
doesn’t prevent anyone from digging up bits 
of broken pottery, does it? What’s it got to 
do with you?” 

“Do you know that deformed beetles and 
animals are being born in Sigona? And that 
yesterday they caused the death of three 
people? What’s that got to do with me, you 
may ask. Well, I’ll tell you what. I, Oleg Pre¬ 
obrazhensky, don’t want the noose to be 
drawn any tighter. I don’t want the face of 
beauty to be disfigured, although that sounds 
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very high-flown. Who knows what the epide¬ 
mic may lead to? It might not only be mice 
and rabbits that are born deformed. How 
would you like to give birth to Siamese twins?” 

The sudden braking made me bang my 
head on the windscreen. The engine stalled. 

“Shut up!” she shouted and turned away. 
We set off slowly again. A man with the 
bushy moustache in the Ford behind us put 
his finger to his forehead, screaming that we 
were suicidal maniacs. The spaniel on the seat 
beside him barked in agreement. When they 
had turned off, Antonella said: 

“Don’t be angry, Archaeologist. Sometimes 
I feel so... Would you like me to introduce you 
to Professor Bonnano? You should remember 
him from the university: a black beard and rings 
under his eyes.Talk to him about the epidemic ” 

“The only thing I can do in Civita is exca¬ 
vate, and don’t forget it. Only excavate.” 

“I understand. How can I help you?” 

“Not me, Sigona,” I snapped. “For a start 
you could find a photographer in Palermo. He 
goes by the name of Don Illuminato Quevedo. 
Do your utmost to discover how his account 
of the bubbles in Sigona got into the paper.” 

I pulled the press cutting out of my side 
pocket and read it to her aloud. It turned out 
that she remembered the interview. She knew 
some people who worked on You and Me and 
promised to try and get to the bottom of it. 

There were about twenty beds in the ward, 
each with a tiny wooden crucifix on the wall 
above it. Mario was lying in the corner, by the 
open window, with his eyes closed. Antonella 
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bent down and kissed her brother on the fore¬ 
head. He looked at her for a long time as if he 
did not recognise her. His vacant gaze distur¬ 
bed me. As did even more the purple spots on 
his face, neck and arms... 

‘‘Look who’s arrived, Mario,” she said. 
'‘He’s brought you some fried shrimps.” 

Mario’s haggard face came to life. He sat 
up and threw back the blanket. We embraced. 

“My saviour’s arrived, my saviour,” he kept 
repeating. 

“Let’s go down into the garden,” Antonella 
suggested. “There’s a lovely breeze down 
there. Where’s your dressing gown, Mario?” 

While we were going down the steep stair¬ 
case he tried several times to embrace me, 
going on about his “saviour”. 

“You’re wrong, Mario,” I said gently. “The 
Saviour walked on the water with His Disciples. 
On the Sea of Galilee. I’m your rescuer, if you 
like. To make things quits, I suggest we act as 
follows. When they let you out of this charit¬ 
able institution, we’ll take a motor launch 
through the Straits of Messina. Only this time 
Pll lose my footing and fall overboard and 
you’ll dive in to rescue me.Then we’ll be quits.” 

“It won’t work,” said Antonella. “We got 
caught in a storm of gale force five, remem¬ 
ber? The waves were tossing the launch about 
like a matchstick, weren’t they? You don’t 
get a storm like that every day. What’s more, 
my dear brother has still not learnt to swim, 
even in a calm sea. He’s not destined to be a 
saviour or a rescuer.” 

“But I did manage to recover from the 



madness in Sigona,” Mario pouted. 

“You’re the best brother in the world,” 
said Antonella, kissing him on the cheek. 
“Let’s sit down in the shade of that mulberry 
tree over there.” 

Much of what Mario told me about the 
events in Sigona I already knew. 1 was reluc¬ 
tant to re-open his wound, but nevertheless 
asked him carefully: 

“Were you in Sigona for long before ... what 
happened.” 

“As long as usual. On Friday night and 
Saturday night. We usually go back to Paler¬ 
mo early on Monday morning.” 

“Did you sleep soundly on Friday night? 
Did you notice anything unusual?” 

“I didn’t get a wink of sleep until day¬ 
break,” he said. 

“Insomnia?” 

“Insomnia my foot! Catherine and I were 
bickering until half past two. The Agrigento 
women are all like that, real furies. They deli¬ 
berately start a quarrel, so they can have fun 
making it up afterwards. Goodness only 
knows why I got married!” 

“There’s a Russian proverb about that,” I 
said. “The bachelor wants to hang himself, 
and the married man to drown himself.” 

Tears welled up in Mario’s eyes, and he 
seized his head with both hands. 

“Oh, why did I say a thing like that! My 
poor Catherine! What a fool I was not to give 
in and make it up with her! My darling! I 
swear to Santa Rosalia, as soon as you are 
well again I’ll be with you in a flash.” And he 
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beat the wrinkled bark of the mulberry tree 
with his fist. Antonella put her arms round 
him and tried to calm him down. 

“Thanks for coming to see us again, Oleg,” 
Mario said quietly after a long silence and 
gave Antonella a sidelong glance. “Are you at 
the university again?” 

“No, at the excavation site in old Civita. 
You may have heard about the international 
expedition there. Some of them have scar¬ 
pered because of the epidemic. So I’ve come 
to give a hand.” 

“Civita...” Mario’s eyes lit up. “I played 
among those ruins as a boy. We used to lay 
snares for thrushes on the Lookout Tower, 
then fry them on skewers afterwards in the 
Hippodrome. Or we’d go and play in the caves 
of the Singing Mountain. There used to be a 
lot of caves there. For centuries people took 
refuge in them from sea marauders. But then 
the Yanks bought up the Singing Mountain as 
if it was some cheap souvenir. I remember 
how the bulldozers panted as they cut off the 
top of the mountain. And how the Yanks built 
their concrete landing strip. Now their planes 
fly straight from the sea into the mountain. 
Can you imagine it? Like bees into a hive. 
They’ve got a huge underground aerodrome 
there. Vincenzo told me all about it. Holy 
Madonna, fancy buying a mountain, a whole 
mountain!” 

I had to return to the start of the conversa¬ 
tion and read out the account by the owner 
of the photographic studio again. 

“Friday night?” Mario exclaimed. “Don 



Illuminato’s making that up alright. There 
wasn’t a thing in the sky, no balloons or any¬ 
thing. We were sleeping on the roof of the 
barn, that is, not sleeping as I’ve already told 
you, but quarrelling until daybreak. Poor, 
poor Catherine!” 

I opened the plastic box in front of Mario 
and took the lizard out of the cotton-wool. 

“Can you remember where you got it?” 

“I should say so! Hello, little two heads!” 
He stroked its tail affectionately. “Well, I 
never. The archaeologist carries my present 
around with him! Where I got it, you asked? 
In Sigona, about two years before your last 
visit. And a year before we moved to Paler¬ 
mo. Wait a minute, I must try to remember 
more precisely. I think we had an earthquake 
that spring too. Remember, Antonella?” 

She thought hard. 

“You’re right, Mario. There was an earth¬ 
quake at the end of April. But not a bad one. 
Nothing was destroyed, except for some bro¬ 
ken china.” 

“That summer there were lots of deformed 
creatures. Ones with two or three heads. 
Dragonflies without wings, snakes growing 
together and frogs. I put them in formalin, 
then dried them... See how well preserved it 
is... It looks almost alive.” 

“We caught them under the wall,” said 
Antonella. “Have you seen the concrete wall 
round the Singing Mountain, Archaeologist? 
With the thick cables on top?” 

“People say there’s a high-tension electric 
current running along them,” said Mario. 



“The bastards! Would you like some frogs 
growing together?” 

“But now too in Sigona,” I began, but 
meeting Antonella’s furious glare, stopped 
short and finished my sentence with: “We’re 
looking for a silver globe in the fortress.” 

“You’ve already told me that, my rescuer,” 
said Mario. “Can I come and work on the 
excavation site too? After I’m discharged 
from hospital? I know every stone there. I’ll 
make enquiries about work at the studio, 
then come. I get odd jobs from time to time, 
so I don’t qualify for sick leave allowance, 
and I might get stranded.” 

“Come and join the expedition,” I said. 
“We need people for the digging, particularly 
now. It’s sixty thousand lire a week. But it’s 
temporary, though. Until the end of Novem¬ 
ber, when the rain starts. Then we’ll begin 
again in May.” 

“If the Earth is still in one piece,” said 
Antonella. “Everyone’s ready to tear each 
other to pieces, like wild beasts.” 

“Not everyone,” I said, looking her straight 
in the eye. “Only the ones who buy up other 
people’s mountains cheap. From across the 
ocean. Stuffing dollars into the mouths of 
the real owners of these mountains.” 

“A handful of greedy moneymakers is not 
the people.” She did not look away. “If you 
only knew what happened on the island when 
’he question of the rocket base was being 
decided. There were strikes, petitions and 
meetings galore. The port workers sent a 
whole delegation to Rome.” 
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“And while they were being dealt with 
there, the Yanks got their teeth into the Sing¬ 
ing Mountain,” said Mario. 

On the way back Antonella looked gloomy 
and said nothing. 

“I think I upset you with my talk about 
buying and selling,” I said. 

“What was wrong with that?” She shrugged 
her shoulders. “I was thinking about some¬ 
thing else. Please don’t talk about the horrors 
of Sigona in front of Mario. The real tragedy 
for him is still to come. He doesn’t know that 
Catherine is dead...” 

We were driving along the shore of the bay. 
A black quivering cloud cut off at the bottom 
as if with a ruler was rolling up from the sea. 
Below it far away on the horizon were fluffy 
white clouds. 

“Dear Lord, so many lives have been lost 
in the epidemic,” Antonella sighed. 

“That’s why you must find out about Illu- 
minato Quevedo,” I said. 

“That’s not the only reason,” she replied, 
sitting motionless at the wheel like a statue. 
“I’m beginning to have a vague idea what 
you’re trying to find out, Archaeologist.” 

“Who’s the Vincenzo who told Mario about 
the underground aerodrome?” I asked. 

“Vincenzo Mazzanti, his friend. An ex-pilot. 
Until recently he was working as a technician 
on the Singing Mountain.” 

“So there are local people working at the 
base?” 

“About a hundred and fifty. Technicians, 
cooks, waiters, floor polishers and so on.” 
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Rain started drumming on the windows. 
On the beach people fled helter-skelter to 
take cover under the striped awnings. 

“So there are a hundred and fifty local 
people working at the base...” I began, until 
she interrupted me. 

“There were. They were all given the sack 
recently. On the same day. They each got a 
dismissal grant and were kicked out by their 
benefactors.” 

“Now that’s interesting,” I thought. “Espe¬ 
cially if it turns out they were dismissed after 
the earthquake in Sigona...” 

“Listen carefully, Antonella. You must 
find out the approximate date of their dismis¬ 
sal as soon as possible. That’s the main thing. 
And the reason too. What explanation they 
were given for the base not requiring their 
services any longer and by whom. Have a talk 
to Vincenzo. Find out more about the Singing 
Mountain from him. Get hold of him no mat¬ 
ter how hard it is. But don’t say a word about 
me to him, okay? Is he reliable? And honest?” 

“Yes, he is reliable and honest. Otherwise 
he wouldn’t be my husband,” said Antonella 
Mazzanti. 


* * * 

I spent Monday and Tuesday in Civita. 
Zdenek had been right to praise the Roman 
pool there. The mosaic on the bottom of 
Nereids and Tritons with sea gifts had been 
uncovered in all its splendour. But the real 
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masterpiece was the central relief with the 
seasons surrounded by simple scenes from 
everyday life: gathering fruit and grapes, 
reaping, riveting barrels, collecting firewood 
and slaughtering pigs. Fragments of another 
mosaic, badly damaged, were found among 
the ruins of the Temple of Hercules. It 
showed a woman with a stern expression and 
a pointed chin, obviously the goddess of jus¬ 
tice, sitting on an elephant. 

As the Teacher had suggested, I and some 
workmen began digging on the top of the hill, 
next to the Lookout Tower. Under the pave¬ 
ment was brown clay and small stones. I 
would have got to work with a crow-bar or 
spade myself, but my hand was infected. 
From the barbed wire that evening. I 
squeezed out a lot of pus, put some disin¬ 
fectant on it and bandaged it. 

Around evening the rain started pouring 
down. I sent the workmen home and lay down 
to have a rest, but immediately fell asleep. 

I woke at a quarter to twelve. The rain was 
beating down on the canvas. I felt thirsty and 
gulped down two glasses of fruit juice. Then I 
pulled on my raincoat and went down to the 
sea, slipping on the rocks. You could not even 
see the cliff of Civita, it was so dark. The sea 
was roaring. I wandered around until I hap¬ 
pened to find the barbed wire and stood for 
a long time in front of it. 

I did not see where She came from. All of a 
sudden her face appeared in the veil of rain 
behind the web of steel. 

“Snow Face...” 
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“You had better call me Aeona.” 

“Aeona, why should I collect evidence if 
you intervene in events on earth without it? 
That time by Swallow Lake, for example...” 

“The lake of sleeping swallows doesn’t 
count. What have you done to your hand?” 

“I caught it on a rusty nail. It won’t take 
long to heal.” 

“Give it to me. I’ll make it better.” The 
bells tinkled more quietly than usual. She 
stretched out her hands through the steel web 
towards me, and I put my hand into hers, my 
heart beating fast. The unbandaged tips of 
my fingers felt her smooth cold skin. 

“Oh, how you burn! What living fire is 
coursing through your veins,” Aeona suddenly 
murmured in a different voice. Her face 
seemed to shine softly. She stroked the ban¬ 
daged hand, and the pain stopped at once. 

“You’re no granddaughter of Chronos, and 
your father is not old Aeon. You are Snow 
Face.” 

“I am stricken by a sleeping sickness, and 
for many nights have seen the same delusion.” 
Her eyes half closed, and she grasped my hand 
tightly. “Or sorcerers have mixed me a sleep¬ 
ing draught, or some other potion. I told my 
dear father,bowing low to him: ‘Bright falcon, 
do not summon suitors from the four winds, 
from the north or from the south, but marry 
me, fair maid, to young Savvaty.’ Alas, that 
was not to be. I was promised to a ruler from 
distant climes. How could I go against my 
parent... And indeed my bridegroom was both 
bold of spirit, quick of mind and pleasing of 



manner, and when he did send his swift ar¬ 
row into the ring above my chambers and fly 
over the moat on his spirited steed, my fate 
was decided. And the Khazar prince lay wri¬ 
thing in the moat like a worm, with a broken 
back... ’Tis the sleeping sickness, a delusion, 
the wiles of the devil. Who are you, youth, 
with the palm of fire? Was it pierced by the 
arrow of a foe? Or wounded by a falcon dur¬ 
ing the hunt?” 

“Snow Face!” I cried. “Don’t marry the 
ruler! Don’t go away to Bekbalyk! Do you 
know what will happen on the mountain river 
Charyn? Don’t marry him, Snow Face! I love 
you!” 

She pulled her hand away and grasped the 
barbed wire. Her face stopped shining, and 
her eyes opened again. 

“You want to know if we intervene in 
events on Earth, do you?” she said in a rather 
weary voice. “Extremely rarely. So as not to 
distort the causal relations in the galactic 
continuum. One must not meddle with the 
forces of nature.” 

“I love you, Snow Face.” 

“You had better call me Aeona.” 


* * * 

The doorman at the Golden Shell handed 
me a sealed envelope. Inside was a thin strip 
of paper with the scribbled message: “ Impor¬ 
tant news. Ring. A. M." I rang, arranged to 
meet, and after dropping in for a moment to 



see the Teacher (he had still not completely 
recovered, but was already walking about in 
his room), took a taxi. On the way I exam¬ 
ined my hand. There was no trace of infection. 
Where there had been red scratches with gree¬ 
nish-yellow stains yesterday, there was now 
healthy skin. What else would I receive from 
Snow Face or, rather, those who stood behind 
her? What power must be needed to retrieve 
her image from my memory and bring that 
image to life... No, that was not quite right, 
for Snow Face had existed long before me. 
Let’s put it like this: how often the ring of time 
would have to revolve round the Earth, for 
the dream about Snow Face there, beyond the 
star-filled rivers of Chronos, to materialise here, 
at the foot of the Civita cliff, and to do so, as 
I had begun to realise, for me alone... What 
fantastic eyesight that old man with the lion’s 
head and the snake around him must have... 

Antonella was waiting for me at our old 
meeting place, by the Three Lilies, only 
without her car. 

“The engine’s playing up. My husband will 
mend it in a day or two, not before. Let’s 
walk along the embankment, Archaeologist.” 

She slipped her arm through mine and 
squeezed my elbow hard. 

“Guess where I went yesterday. I bet you 
can’t even with ten tries.” 

“Sometimes even more than ten tries isn’t 
enough,” I said. 

“Oh, very witty! I went to see... Illuminato 
Quevedo himself!” 

“In that case I suggest we celebrate by hav- 
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ing lunch in that little restaurant over there 
under the palm trees. If I’m not mistaken it's 
called the Aquarium. Am I right? I seem to re¬ 
member sitting there once with a beautiful, 
but untouchable young lady with lovely hair 
that the bees kept getting caught in.” 

'‘You’re the one that stings me,” said Anto- 
nella. 

She always lived at a pace that was much 
too fast for me. In a matter of seconds she 
managed to have a word with the waiter, look 
in the round mirror, and do her hair, while 
she sipped down her orangeade and rattled 
on without pausing for breath: 

“I found him in the telephone directory, 
just imagine. So I rang and said I wanted to 
have some old snaps redone. He asked me 
when I had left school and invited me to 
come to his studio. I went without the 
slightest hesitation.” 

“Real Sicilian girls never hesitate,” I man¬ 
aged to slip in, but she didn’t bat an eyelid. 

“Don Illuminato turned out to be an old 
man trying not to look his age, with a goatee 
beard, a moustache and a bald patch covered 
by long hair at the side. There are some old 
men who you can tell a mile off... It turns out 
that he specialises in—what do you think? 
Nude photography. So that’s the sort of Don 
he is! And just imagine how many nudes he 
had hanging up in his studio!” 

“I’ve imagined. And I have also imagined 
how that goat-footed old satyr would have 
liked to add a couple of new snaps to his 
collection.” 



“Not a couple, but a whole album. He 
invited me to pose for some perfume and 
jewelry advertisements. ‘You see, my dear, 
the firms pay regularly for the services of 
pretty young ladies with specimens of adver¬ 
tised products,’ ” she said in a sugary old 
man’s voice. “ ‘We’ll go halves. In a year’s 
time we’ll be able to fly to America.’ How do 
you like that, Archaeologist?” 

“And then the Devil takes her up onto a 
high mountain and shows her the kingdoms 
of the world in all their glory.” 

“No one’s taking me in or up anywhere,” 
she broke in. “Please don’t interrupt. So, I 
said no, of course, only in a voice that suggest¬ 
ed he might be able to persuade me. Then I 
sat down on the edge of an armchair, clasped 
my hands to my bosom and purred: ‘Oh, Don 
Illuminato! What a pity that you with all your 
talent and photographic equipment weren’t 
in Sigona the day before that terrible earth¬ 
quake. You could have taken pictures that 
would have made you a millionaire overnight!’ 
Then I reproduced his own interview in my 
own words. My hypocrisy made his eyes 
almost pop out of his head. ‘My child,’ he 
spluttered. ‘You will realise why I put my 
name to that nonsense and faked the photo¬ 
graph of the “flying saucer”, by using my 
own hat incidentally, which I hanged on a 
pole in the garden, if I tell you that the fee 
was a most reasonable one, four hundred 
thousand lires. But what makes you, such an 
immaculate, healthy young creature, repeat 
ail that rubbish I simply cannot think for the 
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life of me.’ ‘Oh, Signor Quevedo,’ I exclaimed 
angrily. ‘How can you doubt that I am telling 
the truth. I saw the saucer and the balloons 
myself, because I was in Sigona that night and 
did not sleep.’ Then he laughed, took the ma¬ 
gazine You and Me out of his desk, showed 
me the interview and the photograph, then 
went into the next room and got the wretch¬ 
ed hat. The picture was faked. He added 
the bubbles from another negative. ‘I don’t 
know about you, my pretty young lady,’ Don 
Illuminato said, ‘but I really did spend the 
night before the earthquake in Sigona and I 
am prepared to swear that the sky was as 
clean as my past.’ ” 

“Did the old satyr with the irreproachable 
past say who had put him up to the operation 
with the bubbles, Antonella?” I enquired. 

“I didn’t dare to ask any questions. He 
would have suspected something fishy.” 

“You’re right. You’ve done a miracle, as it 
is. I don’t know how to thank you.” 

“That flattery makes you sound like Don 
Illuminato,” she laughed. 

The twists and turns a woman’s mind can 
take. No wonder they say “A woman can 
think seventy-seven thoughts before you can 
say Jack Robinson”. Men would have had to 
set up a special investigation bureau to carry 
out operation Owner of a Photographic Stu¬ 
dio, but this young woman had done the 
whole thing in an hour and done it brilliantly. 
It wasn’t important who had paid the Don. 
What was important was that the last argument 
did not hold water. The “saucers” appeared 
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after the earthquake. About two weeks later. 

The waiter brought an assortment of fish 
on a square dish, about ten different coloured 
shallow bowls full of everything that still 
swims in the Mediterranean. The fish was 
spiced and peppery, some boiled, some fried, 
and there was enough of it for a host of glut¬ 
tons. 

“Let’s drink to success, Antonella bella,” I 
said raising my glass. 

“To point one, under the code name of 
‘goat-footed satyr’. I was so absent-minded 
that I carried out point two as well, ‘the Sing¬ 
ing Mountain’.” She took a rolled up note¬ 
book out of her handbag and gave it to me. 
We drank the cold dry wine. I unrolled the 
notebook. The heading said in big red letters: 
THE SINGING MOUNTAIN. 

“Absolutely everything is inside the moun¬ 
tain. On top there is the meteorological sta¬ 
tion, the radar equipment, helicopter strips, 
technical services, a sports centre with two 
swimming pools, a canteen, a dancing floor, a 
bar...” 

“What was that incident with Lieutenant 
Warner?” I asked, leafing through the note¬ 
book. She raised her eyebrows. 

“I don’t have any precise information 
about that. They say that during an explosion 
inside the Singing Mountain the lieutenant 
got really scared, even had a fit of hysterics. 
Then he seemed to be alright. But later that 
day in Palermo when he was off duty, he 
went really berserk. Bolted out of the cinema 
screaming ‘They’re crawling after me!’ and 
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scrambled up an acacia tree where he proceed¬ 
ed to chant psalms until the firemen brought 
him down.” 

“Did he live alone at the base? Or was he 
married?” 

“The married ones don’t live at the base. 
They rent apartments here or in Agrigento. In 
the fashionable districts. The single officers 
also prefer to live there. When they’re off 
duty. They are on duty every other week.” 

“Sorry, Antonella, but I’m still not clear as 
to whether he had a family or not.” 

“Yes, he did. Or rather, a wife. When he 
was sent away, she went too. They never 
came back.” 

“You don’t know where he was sent, do 
you?” 

“Nobody knows for sure. I think it was 
home, to America. They say he recovered 
there.” 

“And that was seven years ago... Seven 
years...” I said slowly, realising that my next 
question was a key one for unravelling the 
mystery. 

“What month was it, Antonella?” 

“April. Somewhere at the end. Vincenzo 
said he would find out exactly.” 

“It’s not essential. But I’d like to know 
when they were dismissed.” 

“On the morning after the earthquake in 
Sigona. They were not even allowed past the 
check point. They were simply told the base 
was closing down and they weren’t needed 
anymore.” 

The silhouette of an aircraft carrier began 
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to crawl out from Monte Pellegrino, Swan 
Cape. Two helicopters hovered in the sky 
above it, looking like innocent flies from here. 

I mused that one day, thousands of years 
from now, my archaeological colleagues 
would dredge up the skeleton of a rusty air¬ 
craft carrier from the sea bed and be amazed 
at the cruelty of their ancestors who built 
these death-dealing brontosauruses instead of 
adorning the Earth with palaces and gardens. 
But actually nothing would remain of this 
brontosaurus in thousands of years from now: 
the water would dissolve it without trace... 

I continued to muse. Long before the 
appearance of man our planet revolved mil¬ 
lions of times around the Sun, catching 
streams of life-giving light on the lips of rain¬ 
bows and the palms of forests. And this will 
go on forever. Nature will heal the cruel 
wounds that we inflict on her, like Snow Face 
healed my hand. She will graft the healthy 
skin of leaves, branches and flowers even on 
atomic burns, even on rashes from toxic chem¬ 
icals. But we must not deceive ourselves, 
Signori. Man will exist no longer. Homo 
sapiens will disappear as a species. And on 
the planet of flying trees, where the Uighur 
boy Murat cured the Princess of Joy’s sickness 
with a magic potion by the great physician 
Avicenna, and in the worlds governed by 
Snow Face’s present dream, impassive sages 
will inscribe on the tablets of the stars. 

“THIRD FROM THE SUN. PLANETARY 
ACCIDENT. SIDING FOR SHUNTING 
ONLY.” 



But we must fight with all we have against 
the powers of darkness, I thought to myself, 
so the earth does not go down in the annals of 
the stars as a siding, but a thriving mainline 
station. So the chariot of time does not turn 
away from it... 

“Wake up, Archaeologist,” came Antonella’s 
voice. “You’re whisperinga poem,aren’t you? 
Pity I don’t understand Russian... What else 
do you want me to do?” 

“Tell me one more thing. On the way back 
from Mario you said that Vincenzo had been 
dismissed quite recently, remember? So he 
must have worked there for a month or two 
after the rest were sacked? You needn’t answer 
if you don’t want to...” 

“I repeat, they were all chucked out togeth¬ 
er. My husband didn’t want to upset me 
by losing such a well-paid job... By the way, 
Mario’s being discharged tomorrow. I’m 
terribly pleased.” 

“Tell him he can come and work for us as 
soon as he likes. Tomorrow if he wants to,” 
I said. “We’ll do the journey there and back 
together. I can find him somewhere to spend 
the night in Civita if he likes. Perhaps Vincen¬ 
zo would like to work with us too.” 

“My dear Archaeologist.” She put a hand 
with shortcut fingernails on mine. The hand 
was hot and trembling, and I couldn’t help 
remembering the marble coldness of Snow 
Face’s palm. 

“You’ll have enough to do looking after 
Mario, my dear Archaeologist. Let my hus¬ 
band sleep at home. Anyway, what could an 



ex-pilot do on an excavation site?” 

‘‘Why ‘ex-pilot’, Antonella?” I asked. ‘‘Is 
he old enough to be your father?” 

She looked embarrassed and replied with 
an obvious effort: “He just can’t seem to get 
well again. He went to try for a job recently, 
but he didn’t get it. He even wanted to adver¬ 
tise washing powder. Have you seen those 
tiny biplanes over the bay in the morning? No 
one will take him on. He’s got insufficient 
blood supply to the brain capillaries—at the 
age of thirty! The doctors lie to him quite 
blatantly.” 

To distract her, I filled a glass and said: 

“I’ll learn to be a pilot and trail a picture of 
you in the sky. Here’s to the beauty of Sici¬ 
lian girls. Long may it last!” 

She smiled miserably. 

“Thank you, Archaeologist. You’ve changed 
a lot. Got so solemn and secretive. Forever 
thinking about something and asking ques¬ 
tions.” Frowning slightly and scratching the 
tip of her nose with her index finger, she 
asked in a deep, husky voice. “Antonella bel- 
la, did that happen seven years ago?” 

I burst out laughing. 

“What difference does it make when War¬ 
ner went crazy?..” 

“A big difference,” I replied as quietly as pos¬ 
sible.” The explosion at the base was in April, 
and you and Mario caught those deformed 
creatures the following summer. Get it?” 

“No, I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Seven years later there’s an earthquake in 
Sigona, and a few weeks afterwards all sorts 
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of deformed creatures are born.” 

“But in that case we must...” 

“Keep your voice down,” I ordered her. 
“All this is only guesswork so far. We need 
some solid evidence.” 

Then I thought I was beginning to sound 
like Aeona and shut up. Antonella was silent 
too, looking through me. A slowly mounting 
wave of nightmare swept us upwards, to the 
cold realm of dead eternal snow, but soon, 
very soon would come the descent into the 
precipice, into the roaring torrents, dark and 
malevolent... 

“So far the deformities have only affect¬ 
ed rabbits, mice, lizards, beetles and spiders. 
In short, our step-brothers in nature. Plus an 
outbreak of insanity among people, a mon¬ 
strous deforming of human reason, a maiming 
of the spirit, so to say. But what if the human 
foetus were to be affected?” 

“What do you mean by that?” Antonella 
asked in a dead voice. 

“I want to know this. Have any of the 
people who worked there given birth to de¬ 
formed babies?” 

Her face twitched and she covered it with 
her hands, as if to ward off a blow. 

“Not that! No!” she gasped. “How dare 
you go digging around with your spade in 
other people’s hearts! Poke away in your 
burial mounds and rotten trenches, but leave 
us, the living, alone.” Then she snatched up 
her handbag, jumped through the window and 
ran off along the embankment, bumping into 
startled walkers-by. 



I sat at the table for a long time under the 
curious stares of the waiters who were used 
to almost anything. The billow of an approach¬ 
ing nightmare... The slowly mounting billow. 

And again I appealed to Snow Face: 

“AEONA! THE MURDERERS FROM 
THE SINGING MOUNTAIN MUST BE DE¬ 
STROYED!” 

“WE HAVEN’T FINISHED COLLECTING 
THE EVIDENCE YET.” 

“AEONA! CAN’T YOU SEE: THE CUP 
OF SUFFERING IS FULL TO OVERFLOW¬ 
ING! CAN’T YOU SEE? IT IS SPILLING 
OVER.” 

“REMEMBER THE SAYING OF THE 
ANCIENTS: A MAN CANNOT RESPOND 
TO EARTHLY SUFFERING UNTIL HE 
HAS ENDURED IT HIMSELF.” 

“AEONA, WHAT ARE THOSE MEN 
FROM OVER THE OCEAN DOING?” 

“REMEMBER THE WORDS OF THE 
ANCIENTS: PLAN AND DO WHAT YOU 
WILL, BUT BEWARE OF SEEKING RE¬ 
TRIBUTION!” 

“I DEMAND RETRIBUTION, AEONA!” 


9. THE SINGING SCALES 

“Please listen to me, Antonella!” 

The pips sounded. She had put down the 
receiver as soon as she heard my voice. Should 
I try to see her at home and talk it out with 
her there? Sicily is not the place where you 
drop in uninvited. 
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On the third day after her wild flight along 
the embankment I found Mario in the bar at 
the Golden Shell. He had been waiting 
for me since lunchtime, and had managed to 
get through a bottle of whiskey. The black 
bristle on his gaunt cheeks and the vacant, 
unseeing stare told me at once. “He’s heard 
about Catherine,” I thought and took him to 
my room. 

“What have you done to Antonella? Why 
is she crying all day?” he asked morosely. 
“You’ve forgotten something, my fine eagle 
from afar. She’s got a husband. And a brother. 
And you know what they do to impolite ad¬ 
mirers here, don’t you? Regardless of any 
earlier services, saviour.” 

I had great trouble getting him into an 
armchair and calming him down. 

“I don’t understand it myself, Mario. All 
I did was to ask Antonella whether any de¬ 
formed babies had been born in the families 
of people hired to work at the base. I didn’t 
realise she would take it so much to heart. I’m 
sorry.” 

He asked for another drink. I poured him 
half a wineglass of cranberry vodka. He 
knocked it back at one go and started cough¬ 
ing. Then he said, less morosely now: 

“Say it was your sister, not mine, who had 
twice given birth to deformed babies. What 
would you feel about that, saviour?” 

Antonella with deformed babies? Her 
beauty, nurtured in the cradle of time by the 
beauty of the sky, sea, mountains and forest, 
her beauty which I felt made the earthly 
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expanses subject to the laws of the beautiful- 
how could her beauty fall into something 
deformed, disfigured? If nature was starting 
some kind of self-torture, for what reason? 
Or to what end? Her beauty... 

Suddenly I realised that I was beginning to 
think about Antonella as if she were Snow 
Face. 

“Your sister said nothing to me about 
children, please believe me,” I said. 

“Who would boast about giving birth to 
dead Siamese twins? Or a baby as round as a 
balloon with the hands of a hippopotamus. 
Yes, a hippopotamus. He... He was born four 
years ago... They told Antonella he was dead. 
But he’s alive! In a boarding school on Monte 
Pellegrino. I go and see him sometimes. Take 
him sweets. His name is Colossus. He began 
to talk at six months, and his questions would 
stump anybody. But how ugly he is, Santa 
Madonna! You’d weep if you saw him.” 

“I want to see him,” I said. 

“When?” 

“How about today? Is that possible?” 

He thought for a moment, then said: 

“It’s a good time. The people in charge of 
the school are away. But why do you want to, 
saviour?” 

“For the same reason as you do,” I replied. 

We went downstairs. I got two boxes of 
chocolates in the bar, let Mario into the car 
and got some petrol. The shadows of cactuses 
and pines lay across the road to Swan Cape 
like a palisade. Their sharp points were 
aimed at the dark-blue bay with its frothing 



lace of waves. A small grove of stunted oak 
trees appeared. We turned off the asphalted 
road and drove into the grove. The winding 
country lane soon climbed up a steep hill, 
from which I saw tall iron railings entwined 
with vines. Behind the railings was a two-sto¬ 
rey grey building with iron bars at the 
windows. 

On Mario’s advice I stopped on the hill and 
went the rest of the way by foot. Mario 
stayed in the car. He did not want the matron, 
who he said was extremely fierce, to see 
him drunk. 

I rang the bell at the gate three times. After 
a while a majestic looking lady in white with 
red hair in a beehive appeared and advanced 
towards me. 

Yes, among her charges there was the child 
of the Mazzanti couple. Yes, visiting was al¬ 
lowed, but not more than once a month and 
only for former close relatives. I noticed that 
she emphasised the word “former”. Yes, she 
would give the lovely box of sweets to Colos¬ 
sus and was most grateful to the Signor for 
the other box intended for her, but she could 
not accept such an expensive present. If the 
Signor did not mind she would divide the 
sweets equally between her charges whom she 
loved equally regardless of their appearance. 
What was so special about their appearance? 
Oh, well, for example, the words sternopag, 
craniopag, isciopag or thorocopag would not 
mean anything to the Signor. They all denote 
twins who are joined together in some way: 
by their skulls, hip joints, chests or stomachs. 
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So what if they were deformed in some way? 
The good Lord had given each of them a soul. 
Each of them was worthy of mercy, compas¬ 
sion, love and, the Signor was right, pity. 
Although as for pity, she had her own views 
about that. Had the Signor read that article 
by the famous oceanographer Cousteau in the 
last issue of Panorama ? No, you can’t keep up 
with everything. Well, this Jacques Ives Cous¬ 
teau said that the Mediterranean was already 
half dead. In a few decades from now there 
would be nothing but bacteria in it, like a dir¬ 
ty, stinking puddle. And he was probably 
right, Signor. It was no accident that so many 
dead fish were thrown up on the beaches here 
in Sicily after a storm... Where were her 
charges from? Mostly from Sigona. That poor 
little town. The Signor had probably heard 
about the epidemic too. Only the Good Lord 
knew who had put a curse on Sigona... When 
was the boarding school opened? It was their 
sixth year now, and they kept getting more 
charges. There were thirty-eight of them now. 
But she must stop talking. It would be time 
for supper in forty-seven minutes. She wished 
the Signor a safe journey back... Where were 
her charges now? They had been taken out 
for some fresh air before supper. No, they 
never left the grounds. They were in the chil¬ 
dren’s playground, under that big oak tree 
over there... God bless you, Signor... 

She walked away, carrying the boxes 
solemnly in front of her, almost on out¬ 
stretched hands. 

Sigona! The arrow of the universal compass. 
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after a moment’s hestitation, was pointing yet 
again at this town caught in a python’s steel 
grip, and another vision began to appear on 
the sides of the cup of patience. So as not to 
arouse any unnecessary suspicion, I set off 
down the path back, but then turned off 
quickly and made my way through the under¬ 
growth to the children’s playground. I acci¬ 
dentally went into a stream up to my ankles. 
There were the railings, almost concealed by 
the vine leaves. 

They were swarming round the swings, 
playing in the sandpit, jumping over skipping 
ropes, laughing and quarrelling, chewing 
blades of grass and examining flowers and 
insects. Sternopags. Isciopags. It was like 
looking at pictures by Breughel or Bosch with 
creatures whose bodies had been contorted, 
warped and deformed in invisible crooked 
mirrors. And if the horrific could be distin¬ 
guished from the deformed, I could not see 
the difference. I was horrified by the ugliness 
and had to look away. 

Beside me, on the railings which were 
beginning to rust, was a motionless greenish- 
yellow lizard with a blue throat. It had one 
head, which no one or nothing has disfigured. 
And four legs ending in five toes. With two 
long furrows along its body, which was cove¬ 
red with little round scales. Like the giant 
Polypheme, blinded by Odysseus, who care¬ 
fully felt the sheep before letting them out of 
the cave, so blind nature had been reproducing 
living creatures for millions of years, observ¬ 
ing strict identity in each species and family, 



in each ecological niche: and this lizard was 
no different from the one whose imprint I 
had found near Bekbalyk among deposits of 
the Mesozoic era. Now and then its thin tongue 
darted out after tiny insects. Then I heard 
some gentle rustling sounds like reeds sighing 
in the wind... But wait a moment! The sounds 
weren’t from the lizard, they were from over 
there. 

I stared through the vine leaves again. 
Coming towards me slowly was a balloon on 
swollen paws with three toes, topped by a 
smaller balloon, a head, with neither ears nor 
hair. Both balloons were covered with horny, 
iridescent scales. Two hands, also short and 
with three fingers, stuck out of a loose brown 
overall. With each step he took, the scales 
emitted the sounds which I had thought were 
made by the lizard or the reeds. 

He stopped by the trunk of a young agave 
tree, three paces away from me, and said 
quietly: 

“I can see you through the vine leaves. No 
one can hide from me. You have one head as 
well. What are you doing here?” 

I immediately thought of Sigona, that night, 
the red light on the Singing Mountain and the 
shadow collecting the terrible fruits of the 
Earth in a basket. And I replied also in a low 
voice: 

‘Tm waiting,” 

“Who for?” 

“The one who asks difficult questions.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Colossus.” 



“I’m Colossus!” he shouted joyfully, patting 
his overall with one paw. 

“I know. And I’m ready to answer you.” 

“Speak more softly. So that Aunty Fran¬ 
cesca doesn’t hear. She’s dozing under that 
sunshade, see? Otherwise she’ll chase me away 
from here. And punish me too, by pulling the 
curtain over the window and not letting me 
look at the stars at night. Tell me, why do 
people look at the stars?” 

“They’re beautiful. They fly in the sky like 
fire-flies. Only very high up. There are so 
many you can’t count them.” 

“Don’t make fun of me, please. I’m not the 
stupid siren Judith or the imbecilic cyclops 
Bruno. I’m Colossus. I know that the stars are 
balls of plasma produced by the gravitational 
condensation of hydrogen and helium. They 
are born, live and die like everything else in 
the Universe. In old age they become neutron 
stars, white dwarfs, or ‘black holes’. There are 
such concepts as stellar evolution, stellar 
sub-systems, stellar catalogues (the first one 
was compiled by Hipparchus), scales of stel¬ 
lar temperatures and so on. ‘So many you 
can’t even count them’ is no answer. About 
two-and-a-half thousand stars up to the sixth 
magnitude can be seen with the naked eye, 
most of them near the Milky Way. Tell me, 
how many could have life on them?” 

“I have heard there are about a million civi¬ 
lisations in our Galaxy,” I replied somewhat 
uncertainly. “There is life everywhere. Just 
as the seeds of earthly plants are carried thous¬ 
ands of kilometres by the wind, so micro- 



organisms are carried from planet to planet, 
star to star.” 

“Let’s assume you’re right. They do get 
carried about. By comets, meteorites and the 
pressure of stellar light. But do you know 
what a dose of X-ray and ultra-violet radiation 
they get on the way? Thousands of times 
stronger than a lethal one. So the likelihood of 
such a pan-spermine is nil... Even if we assume 
that life can arise on its own, there is not the 
faintest chance of intelligence appearing.” 

“Yet it appeared on Earth,” 1 retorted 
weakly. 

“In exceptional conditions. Life began in 
the ocean. Actually it is conceivable that 
there are oceans on any other planet. But 
technological evolution is possible only on 
firm ground, so that is why the sea creatures 
came out onto dry land. But even before that 
the lunar tides had taught them to breathe! A 
planetary situation like that is quite excep¬ 
tional, you must agree. Who will vouch that 
we are not alone in the Galaxy? Why don’t 
you say something?” 

“We are not alone, Colossus,” I said. 

“Do you mean mysterious pulsar signals? 
Or bursts of radio radiation from Jupiter on 
decametre waves? Regulated peaks of X-ray 
radiation from outer space in temporary scan¬ 
ning? We’ll assume that they are natural phe¬ 
nomenon, in the absence of proof of the 
contrary. But tell me, if there is no one else 
i can ask in the whole Galaxy. Who am 1 to 

U)U?” 

“You are my brother,” I said. “My brother 



in intelligence.” 

“Am I beautiful?” 

“Yes, you are. All living things are beauti¬ 
ful. Clouds, lizards, dogs, the agave tree under 
which you are standing, the vine leaves and 
bunches of grapes twining round these rail¬ 
ings.” 

“Then why aren’t I a bunch of grapes? An 
agave tree? A cloud, or a dog?” 

I said nothing. 

“Why do I want to be like you or like 
Aunty Francesca? And why don’t you want 
to be like me?” 

“You see, everything dead and unborn 
disappears into oblivion, but all living things 
have been classified...” I began, breaking off 
when I realised the terrible profundity of his 
questions. 

“Because I am a monster! And I curse your 
will and your Earth for making me one... Do 
you know what question you fear most of all?” 

“I’m not afraid of anything, Colossus.” 

“You are! You’re afraid I might turn out to 
be your son! But I’m not your son. I’m your 
brother, your monstrous brother. You said so 
yourself! Why did you allow me to appear out 
of non-existence in such an unsightly form, 
brother? You are opening more and more 
boarding schools for the likes of me on earth, 
and most of their inmates are mental crip¬ 
ples too. Why do you hide the truth about us 
from yourself?” 

“I am not hiding anything, brother Colos¬ 
sus,” I said. 

“It’s a pity your brothers from other gala- 
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xies can’t punish you,” he said. “For destroy¬ 
ing beauty. For being cowardly, cruel and 
promiscuous. For tossing out phrases about 
the dead and unborn without thinking what 
they really mean.” 

“Colossus!” came the voice of Aunty Fran¬ 
cesca. “You’re talking to yourself again. 
Come here, dear.” 

“Come and see me again soon, brother,” 
said Colossus. 

He turned on his stubby paws and waddled 
off. There was a gentle rustling of reeds. 

I wanted to run away as fast as I could, but 
my fingers were gripping the railings hard and 
would not let go, like that time with the rusty 
hand-grenade. And the sense of helplessness, 
the pain swelling up like a football in my 
heart, made me shake the railings hard. I felt 
like a giant determined to shake the ship of 
earth off its accustomed path. 

“Come along, children. It’s getting dark 
and supper’s ready,” I heard Francesca again. 
“Who didn’t believe me when I said a dragon 
comes out hunting at night? Can’t you hear it 
shaking the railings...” 


10. NIGHT WEREWOL VES 

The Indians believed that the Universe 
breathed like a living creature. When it 
breathes in—and this takes more than forty mil¬ 
lion years—the world goes through four states, 
each with its own measure of good and evil. 

Yes, the Universe does breathe, we say too. 



It is eternal, but its life, like that of its tiny 
birth-mark, Earth, is more like the develop¬ 
ment of a child: from the helpless infant to 
Odysseus, the experienced man. And even the 
most inveterate optimists would no longer 
dare to talk about the golden-haired past of 
our civilisation as a land of milk and honey. 
Everyone knows that the first dwellers on this 
fragile shell of earth were a prey to the hor¬ 
rors of primitive existence and the wiles of 
nature, which locked them in an iron grip, 
tighter even than the hold of gravity. 

Alas, the Golden Age never existed... 
Although to this day the life of each of us is 
divided into bright and dark patches. But 
there could be no doubt that here, in Sicily, 
we had fallen into the latter. The monsters 
and monstrosities were sad proof of that. 

It is terrible to be deformed. But it is more 
terrible still to be the deformer. Yet strangely 
enough the deformer is not always fully to 
blame. 

In that selfsame India the Teacher had seen 
a street show performed by a “spider”, a 
young man with thin crooked arms and legs, 
a tiny withered body and a huge head. A 
blind dervish told the Teacher that “spiders” 
were children who had been deliberately 
deformed by their parents as babies so they 
could earn money to keep the family alive 
by performing in the streets. The “spider” 
did somersaults, walked a tightrope, and frigh¬ 
tened children by imitating the sounds of a 
panther, tiger and dragon. But that was only 
the beginning. Then the “spider” climbed up 
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a palm tree and recited the Ramayana by 
heart from there until late at night. People 
said he could read all seven books of the 
ancient epic, twenty-four thousand lines, in 
two weeks without a wink of sleep. But this 
was still not all! The ugly youth sitting in the 
tree also knew the Bhagavadgita by heart, 
which is almost as long as the Ramayana , 
as well as the Mahabharata— a hundred thou¬ 
sand lines! 

Who was to blame for him being deformed? 
His parents? They had committed the crime 
with tears in their eyes to save his many 
sisters and brothers from starvation. It was 
the social system, society, that was to blame. 
But society had still not recovered from the 
colonial plundering by English gentlemen-of- 
fortune. In the final analysis they were to 
blame for the “spider” and also for Colos¬ 
sus, engendered by the octopus of the foreign 
and local monopolies which are destroying 
and disfiguring all living things on what were 
once the heavenly shores of the Mediterranean. 

When did all this begin? Long, long ago 
when slaves were exiled to sulphur mines. 
During the Renaissance tanners and dyers in 
Naples rarely lived until thirty. At the begin¬ 
ning of the present century most printworkers 
died from consumption, the scourge of all 
diose who breathe in lead dust. Then chemi¬ 
cal weapons appeared, and many Russian sol- 
hers died in the trenches during the First 
World War from mustard gas. Then came the 
chemical warfare in Vietnam by America... 

Even the few cuttings from newspapers and 



magazines which had come into the Teacher’s 
hands during his illness were enough to give 
anyone cause for alarm. Before telling me one 
of the hypotheses about the nightmare in 
Sigona, he wanted me to read through the 
cuttings. 

“You haven’t mentioned anything about 
war, Teacher,” I said, suddenly remembering 
my father’s face. “War deforms more than 
anything else. The body and the soul.” 

“Go easy with the aphorisms, Oleg,” the 
Teacher interrupted me. “For me a person 
who lost his arms or legs fighting the invaders 
is not a monster. He is a hero, like the heroes 
in the Old Russian epics... And it would take 
more than a lifetime to tell you the epic 
of my war.” 


* * * 

Yes, the Teacher had not wasted any time 
while he had been ill. He had analysed all inci¬ 
dents of the appearance of “flying saucers” 
and the conclusions which had emerged were 
frightening. 

Firstly, when the places where the “saucers” 
appeared were linked by straight lines they 
formed a strange petal with the axis of sym¬ 
metry running close to the Singing Mountain. 

Secondly, the visits took place between 
two and four in the morning, on Wednesdays, 
Saturdays or Sundays. 

Thirdly, after reports in the papers about 
military patrol launches arriving in Sicily to 



investigate the “saucers”, the uninvited guests 
stopped appearing in the coastal area (except 
for the incident of the burnt booth on the 
quay at Sigona). 

I agreed with the Teacher that there was 
nothing extra-terrestrial about this at all. It 
was earthly beings we were dealing with here. 
Obviously the “saucers” had built their nests 
under an American roof. And the fuel in their 
engines was not stellar plasma, but something 
a bit simpler: the proximity of the Singing 
Mountain to the axis of symmetry was most 
likely explained by the fuel resources. 

“If this hypothesis is proved right, Oleg, 
the whole of Sicily must be told about these 
werewolves,” the Teacher said. 

“The whole world will be told,” I replied. 
“As for Sicily, the people here don’t like their 
sacred things being defiled. I once saw them 
kill a drunk who made a dirty joke about the 
statue of Santa Rosalia... I will see that the 
hypothesis is proved right.” 


* * * 

Walking along the breakwater with Mario, I 
confided my plan about the uninvited guests 
to him. 

“The bastards!” He shook his fist threaten¬ 
ingly. “Why do they need this mascarade, 
Oleg? Tell me, why is the world falling apart 
in front of our eyes? Where are all these ‘sau¬ 
cers’, deaths and monsters coming from? Why 
are they descending on me, on my family, as 



if from a horn of plenty?” 

“It’s not just your family, Mario.” 

“You’re right. You know, I realised yester¬ 
day at the boarding school: if my Catherine 
were still alive she might have born me a...” 
Unable to finish the sentence, he gnashed his 
teeth. 

“You know as well as I do where this horn 
of plenty is, Mario. In the Singing Mountain.” 

“We’ll tell the world about them, those 
filthy curs. The port workers from the local 
branch of the Communist Party are investi¬ 
gating the matter. I’ll get some proof, even if 
I have to wait around with my camera for a 
whole week. Don’t worry, I won’t go to sleep. 
I haven’t slept at night even since she died.” 

After a moment’s silence I said: 

“Don’t forget, as near as possible to the 
Singing Mountain.” 

“And what if I take them from the base 
itself?” 

“You’re not an albatross or a pigeon, are 
you?” I smiled. 

“I told you I spent my childhood up there, 
remember. Not all the caves were levelled or 
filled with cement. Some are still there. I 
know a secret way into the base. We used to 
climb in and take bits and pieces: old wheels 
from helicopters, coloured glass from the sig¬ 
nal lights, sometimes a tin of corned beef. 
Once we brought back a whole parachute. 
All the boys in Sigona went round in shirts 
made from it.” 

“Thanks, Mario. You alone can help a lot 
of people. I’m relying on you,” I said. 
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“May I take someone with me?” he asked. 
“Vincenzo? He’s had such a bad time. He’s at 
the end of his tether.” 

“Take him if you like,” I said. “It’s up to 
you.” 

“He worked at the airfield there, remember? 
He knows all of it like the back of his hand.” 

“Only don’t tell Antonella, please. I’ll 
expect you at the hotel or in Civita after the 
hunt. If you have any luck, we’ll develop the 
film straightaway. And then we’ll take the top 
off the whole filthy business! But be very 
careful. Good luck!” 


* * * 

“Last night one of the officers on duty at 
Police Station No. 12 on the outskirts of 
Palermo went outside for a breath of fresh air. 
This was at 2. 45 a. m. A gentle breeze was 
playing in the jasmine branches along the 
fence. Looking up at the pale moon which 
hung low over the bay, the officer realised 
that he had forgotten his thermos of coffee 
and sandwiches in the jeep. 

“Just as he was opening the door of the 
jeep, a ‘flying saucer’ appeared over the police 
station. It was emitting a clearly audible hum¬ 
ming sound. The officer could make out its 
shape and noted that there were no lights on 
it (or in it). 

“What happened next followed the usual 
pattern of similar events with which we are 
all familiar. A thin violet beam struck the roof 
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of the police station and slid over the win¬ 
dows. The curtains, wallpaper and synthetic 
carpets burst into flame. 

“ ‘We’re on fire, Paolino!’came the alarmed 
cry from his fellow officer. Paolino watched 
in amazement as the culprit calmly flew off in 
the direction of the town centre. 

“For some unknown reason Paolino decid¬ 
ed that IT was about to set fire to the island’s 
police headquarters. He immediately notified 
the officer on duty accordingly by telephone, 
receiving for his pains first a strict reprimand 
for being drunk on duty and then, the follow¬ 
ing morning, an expression of thanks and a 
bonus of one month’s salary. 

“The flying invader from the backwoods of 
the Universe did not reach police headquar¬ 
ters, however. It stopped by Freedom Square 
and continued its Bacchanalia of lawless at¬ 
tacks on such innocent objects as trees, quay¬ 
side booths and police stations by setting fire 
to the wooden platform decorated with palms 
in tubs for tomorrow’s harvest festival. 

“When the truck with armed police sped 
into the square, the ‘saucer’ calmly landed by 
the statue. Three figures then emerged from 
it, carrying something like mortars, or perhaps 
even laser guns. In this critical situation Lieu¬ 
tenant Cordelli showed himself to be a true 
hero. After a round from his automatic, one 
of the three invaders collapsed onto the 
ground, while the other two grappled with 
each other, rolling over the asphalt and shout¬ 
ing unintelligibly. The couple were tied up by 
the police and taken off at once to police 
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headquarters. A military guard has been set 
up round the ‘saucer’ (the dome of which ap¬ 
pears to have been damaged by the firing). In 
case of any unexpected developments the 
unknown flying object has been chained to 
two heavy lorries and is being very heavily 
guarded. 

“How will these incredible events end? 
Who are they, these night invaders? 

“A live television broadcast from Freedom 
Square will begin at approximately midday. A 
team of our special correspondents is collect¬ 
ing material for our evening edition.” 

I raced three steps at a time up the staircase 
from the restaurant where I’d had breakfast 
to the Teacher, thrust the newspaper with the 
blurred picture of a round object next to the 
statue of Freedom into his hand, croaking 
hoarsely “Take a look at this!” and tore 
downstairs again to a telephone. 

“Mario’s not here,” said Antonella’s tired 
voice. 

“Don’t hang up, Antonella,” I said quickly. 
“Have you seen the morning papers? Take a 
look at them straightaway! I need your 
brother urgently.” 

“He’s not back yet. He went fishing last 
night. Together with my husband,” she re¬ 
plied in an icy voice. 

“When Mario comes back, tell him to stay 
at home. I’ll ring every hour.” 

“You can ring every minute for all I care.” 

In one of the classical writers, I think it was 
Suetonius, I had read about the huge crowds 
that used to gather after the death of famous 



public figures. The crowd in Freedom Square 
was like that. By the time I arrived there were 
about three hundred thousand people there, 
and more were still coming: workers from the 
shipyards, grammar-school boys, sailors, old 
peasants from the neighbouring villages in 
national costume of blue linen with sharp- 
pointed hats, arm-in-arm with their wrinkled 
wives in homespun dresses of goat’s wool and 
brightly coloured scarves over their shoulders. 
They had probably arrived early that morning 
for the celebrations and now clearly had no 
idea what was going on: they stood silently, 
staring in the direction of the statue, where 
the dome of the diabolical contraption shone 
in the sunlight. In fact everyone was looking 
at the dome, and some young boys even dared 
to throw stones at it, in spite of the police¬ 
men’s warning shouts. 

Noon arrived, but Mario had still not come 
home. By now the streets and alleys adjoining 
the square were packed with people. There 
were several announcements over the televi¬ 
sion : the preliminary interrogation of the crim¬ 
inals by Signor Gonti, public investigator on 
matters of special importance, was about to 
begin. 

“Give them to us! We’ll finish them off 
without an inquest!” a young man shouted in 
a high voice. An approving wave of angry cries 
rippled over the crowd. No one budged. Some 
people near me brought a television out of a 
cafe and set it up on a stool standing on a 
table in front of a shop window. 

It really did look like a hat, the strange 
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contraption resting on three consoles with 
bulging aeroplane wheels. Heavy chains ran 
from the consoles to the lorries. The details of 
the '‘saucer’s” construction were obscured by 
the tight police cordon round it. The newscast¬ 
er conscientiously described the strange 
events of the previous night, but this time 
there was no mention of the laser guns carried 
by the visitors from the sky. 

Then the screen showed a large, well fur¬ 
nished room with a full-length portrait of 
Garibaldi. This was the office of the chief of 
police. On one side of the long dark brown 
table sat important town officials with deco¬ 
rations on their uniforms. On the other side 
sat two men in handcuffs under the vigilant 
eye of the guards standing next to them. A 
dense row of armed police formed a barrier 
between the crowd of reporters and the table. 

Then the picture changed, and I saw that 
one of the criminals was Mario. 

INVESTIGATOR: So, you, Emmet New- 
house, a lieutenant in the U. S. army, maintain 
that last night, at 2.00 a.m., you were the 
victim of terrorist action by two persons pre¬ 
viously unknown to you, one of whom, an 
Italian citizen by the name of Mario Calavat- 
ti, is sitting on your right? 

NEWHOUSE: That is precisely what I 
maintain. 

INVESTIGATOR: Kindly elaborate. 

NEWHOUSE: At about 2.00 a.m. this 
morning I began to warm up the engines of 
my “medusa”—that’s what we call our flying 
machine at the base. The second pilot was due 
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to appear. He had stayed behind for a minute 
in the canteen. Suddenly the two terrorists 
broke into the cockpit. Threatening me with a 
knife, they forced me to take the “medusa” 
up into the air and set course for Palermo. I 
must stress that all my subsequent actions, 
setting fire to a two-storey building and burn¬ 
ing the wooden platform on the square, were 
dictated by the terrorists. 

INVESTIGATOR: What have you to say to 
that, Mario Calavatti? 

CALAVATTI: That is all perfectly true, 
Signor. I must confess that at first our plans 
did not include capturing a “flying saucer”. 
We broke into the base solely for the purpose 
of taking photographs of the diabolical con¬ 
traption. How much suffering it has brought 
Sicily! 

INVESTIGATOR: Signor Calavatti, how 
did you know that the flying machine was at 
the base? 

CALAVATTI. It was Vincenzo who gues¬ 
sed that. He used to work for the Yanks at 
the Singing Mountain. But when his guess was 
proved right, when we actually saw the “sau¬ 
cer” taxiing out of the hangar and heard the 
pilot speaking English on the radio, then we 
knew for sure. These were no beings from 
outer space. Just common-or-garden scoun¬ 
drels. Aggressors. Murderers. And instinctively 
we both made for the “saucer”. We wanted to 
get hold of material evidence, and that’s just 
what we have done. 

INVESTIGATOR: Material evidence of 
what? 



CALAVATTI: The terrible crimes being 
perpetrated by those who are terrorising Sici¬ 
ly, who set fire to trees at night, who caused 
the epidemic in Sigona and killed my wife. 
May they now be fittingly punished for their 
heinous crimes. 

NEWHOUSE: What’s this about punish¬ 
ment? What’s the killing of someone’s wife 
got to do with it? You can’t hold me respon¬ 
sible. As a soldier, I was just carrying out 
orders. 

INVESTIGATOR: Whose orders were you 
carrying out? Speak up, I can’t hear you. 

NEWHOUSE: It doesn’t matter whose 
orders they were. 

INVESTIGATOR: Lieutenant Emmet 

Newhouse, judging by your answer you are 
not fully aware of your position. It is not an 
enviable one. The highjacking of a flying 
machine by two private individuals, one of 
whom was mortally wounded, is a juridical 
act of a very precise nature. Your malicious 
activity however, which includes the destruc¬ 
tion of private and public property and, most 
important, the causing of an epidemic in 
Sigona, is a fundamentally different act. Or, 
rather, a whole series of acts. I say this as a 
jurist. And I cannot refrain this from adding 
as a human being: the most disgusting thing is 
that not only were these crimes committed by 
you in total secrecy, but they were mispre- 
sented as being the acts of extra-terrestrial 
beings. And any more replies from you like 
the one you have just given will merely 
increase the gravity of the charges which will 



shortly be made against you. 

NEWHOUSE: This is a farce. What’s the 
epidemic in Sigona got to do with it? 

INVESTIGATOR: Can you really be una¬ 
ware, Lieutenant, that you are guilty of the 
death of one hundred and ninety-six Italian 
citizens? For that is the number of those who 
have died from the epidemic up to now. 
Again, as a jurist I have no doubt whatsoever 
that you will receive the death sentence. 

NEWHOUSE: I refuse to take part in this 
farce. I, a citizen of the greatest power in 
the world, am being blackmailed with the 
threat of the death penalty? What for? For 
burning down a dozen trees and a booth on 
the quay? I demand that a representative of 
our missile base command be present at these 
proceedings. Perhaps he will be able to provide 
you with the necessary explanations. 

INVESTIGATOR: The necessary explana¬ 
tions from your command were received an 
hour ago. I shall take the liberty of reading 
them out. 

“We hereby inform you officially that the 
base command does not possess and never has 
possessed any flying machines in the form of 
‘flying saucers’ or the like. It is possible, 
however, that Lieutenant Newhouse may have 
kept such a machine in one of the hangars at 
the base or outside the base illegally without 
the command’s knowledge. In this case Lieu¬ 
tenant Newhouse’s legal status is that of a pri¬ 
vate individual responsible for all his actions, 
including the construction, acquisition, keep¬ 
ing and use of all flying machines from a del- 
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taplane to a sports plane. While expressing 
our regret at the unauthorised actions of 
Lieutenant Newhouse, we would inform you 
that all last week, yesterday and today includ¬ 
ed, Lieutenant Newhouse was off-duty and 
consequently absent from the base. From the 
above-mentioned it follows that any actions 
committed by Lieutenant Newhouse during 
his period of absence from the base must be 
qualified as arbitrary and not in keeping with 
the spirit and letter of military service.” 

NEWHOUSE: It’s a fake! 

INVESTIGATOR: It is signed by General 
Meyer, the Base Commander. You will have 
more opportunity to peruse this official 
document later. 

NEWHOUSE: That’s incredible! It was 
General Meyer who gave us instructions per¬ 
sonally for each mission. 

INVESTIGATOR: I see. And what precis¬ 
ely were those instructions? 

NEWHOUSE: To reach a definite point. To 
set fire to one or two trees, then return to 
base. You must understand, how on earth 
could anyone get hold privately of a flying 
machine with six electric engines? And a laser 
device which alone costs a million dollars! 
And batteries which are so compact and 
powerful that they last for ninety minutes fly¬ 
ing time! Have you ever seen batteries like 
that in a shop? Yes, when they delivered the 
"medusa” to us, I fell in love with her at first 
ught! 

INVESTIGATOR: Could you remind me 
exactly when this love at first sight took place? 
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NEWHOUSE: It was delivered on the twen¬ 
ty-sixth of July. I had just come on duty. I 
nearly died when I saw it! It was so beautiful¬ 
ly constructed and so easy to handle! A real 
toy. 

INVESTIGATOR: Your toy has brought 
death and inestimable suffering to Sigona. 
Don’t try to cover up the traces of your base 
actions with fine words. Lieutenant. Your toy 
appeared in Sicily not on the twenty-sixth of 
July, as you claim, but two weeks earlier, 
before the epidemic broke out. Kindly take 
note—before! 

NEWHOUSE: Serious accusations like that 
require proof. 

INVESTIGATOR: I shall gladly read the 
proof. It belongs to Don Illuminato Quevedo, 
a most respectable gentleman. And incidental¬ 
ly it includes a photograph of your flying ap¬ 
paratus—a whole day before the earthquake... 
So, let us take a look at the magazine You 
and Me... 


* * * 

I squeezed into the cafe and rang Antonella. 

“My brother!” she sobbed. “Surely they 
won’t put him in prison, will they? When do 
you think the trial will begin?” 

“Not before Vincenzo gets better,” I said. 

“He’s in a very bad way. I phoned the hos¬ 
pital. They’re not allowing any visitors to 
him.” 

There was a long, hopeless silence. 



“Antonella...” 

“Why should he suffer like this? Why has 
he got spots all over his body ever since he 
went to work at that filthy base! Spots, 
memory lapses and delirious conversations at 
night with a monster called Colossus! Dear 
Lord, what have we done to deserve this?” 

“Try not to worry, Antonella. I’ve got to 
go to Civita now. I’ll drop in on the way 
back...” 


* * * 

INVESTIGATOR: ...the strictest penalty 
that the law provides. 

NEWHOUSE: Stop trying to scare me with 
the law. Just try to understand. I have noth¬ 
ing to do with the epidemic. Nothing at all! Is 
it possible that ten or so coloured balloons 
supposed to have been dropped by the 
“medusa” could have spread a lethal disease? 

INVESTIGATOR: So you admit that you 
dropped the balloons? 

NEWHOUSE: Don’t try to catch me out. I 
said “supposed to have been” and that’s all. 
Take a look at my service record. Ask for a 
testimonial. Then you’ll see whether I’m 
capable of lying. 

INVESTIGATOR: I didn’t read out all of 
General Meyer’s report. How do you like this 
paragraph? 

“Kindly take into account that Lieutenant 
Newhouse is addicted to taking drugs, partic¬ 
ularly marihuana, for which he was punished 



by the Drugs Commission for Investigating 
the Strategic Air Command of the United 
States and Rocket Forces Ground Base and 
received treatment in a special centre for drug 
addicts.” 

NEWHOUSE: Marihuana isn’t a drug. It’s 
harmless. You can buy it on every street cor¬ 
ner in Palermo. It improves your mood, like 
wine. And I’m not the only one. Last year 
there were 38,000 of us in the army and navy 
who received treatment for drug addiction. 

INVESTIGATOR: The paragraph ends as 
follows: 

“It is not to be excluded that Lieutenant 
Newhouse committed his unauthorised acts 
under the influence of drugs.” So, drugs. 
Aggravating circumstances. 

Only now did Newhouse seem to realise the 
full gravity of the situation. On the television 
screen you could see the beads of sweat run¬ 
ning down his face. He got out a handkerchief, 
but for some reason applied it to his shoulder, 
instead of wiping his face. The investigator 
pushed his papers to one side and said nothing. 

NEWHOUSE: So I’m guilty of drug addic¬ 
tion, arson and murder, and insane into the 
bargain, eh? 

INVESTIGATOR: You know best. Lieuten¬ 
ant. 

NEWHOUSE: Whatever I am, I won’t let 
myself be squashed like a fly. Why should I 
have to pay for other people’s sins? 

INVESTIGATOR: Tell us whose sins... 

NEWHOUSE: If it’s a question of life or 
death for me, I declare officially: the true 
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cause of the epidemic in Sigona was the 
explosion of missile warheads. In the depot, 
inside the Singing Mountain. That produced 
the earthquake too. It was so strong that the 
west slope caved in like a crater. The gas es¬ 
caped and began trickling down the hillside to 
Sigona. The hillside has been patched up now, 
but it was badly damaged then. That’s why 
they sacked all the local people the next 
morning. 

INVESTIGATOR: What are the properties 
of this gas? 

NEWHOUSE: I don’t know much about it. 
They say it has no colour or smell. It contains 
two components. They’re harmless separately, 
but mixed together... Mixed together they’re 
supposed to cause insanity for a certain 
period. That’s probably true: about twenty 
people at the base were affected by the explo¬ 
sion. I saw them with my own eyes. They 
looked like violent lunatics. 

INVESTIGATOR: What happened to those 
people? 

NEWHOUSE: They were sent back to 
America. I heard some of them died. 

INVESTIGATOR: Was that the first gas 

Ipolf of ffip Kqcp7 

NEWHOUSE* Yes. If you don’t count the 
incident with Lieutenant Warner. Seven years 
ago he was affected by an explosion, a smal¬ 
ler one. And was sent home too. He got treat¬ 
ment and a pension, but last year he commit¬ 
ted suicide. 

INVESTIGATOR: Do you know why he 
committed suicide? 
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NEWHOUSE: Not exactly. There were 
rumours that his wife had twice given birth 
to monsters. With two or three heads. 

CALAVATTI: May you be twice and three 
times cursed, devils from over the ocean! And 
you with your “medusa”! 

NEWHOUSE: You should curse the ones 
who invented the gas. Although personally I 
think that two-headed people, frogs or pigeons 
are preferable to a hellish wasteland after a 
nuclear explosion. 

INVESTIGATOR: Where are the rockets 
aimed? 

NEWHOUSE: How should I know? It’s 
nothing to do with me who aims what where. 
Could be Africa or the Moon, for all I care. 
The main thing is to get everything straight 
here: as for the epidemic my hands are 
clean. And my conscience is clean. But if 
you like, I will take responsibility for the 
burnt trees. 

INVESTIGATOR: Do you agree to take 
part in a more detailed investigation of the 
true causes of the epidemic? 

NEWHOUSE: Yes, I do. But on condition 
that you don’t confiscate my “medusa”. 
It’s my private property now, judging by 
that disgusting communication from the 
General. 

INVESTIGATOR: The court will take your 
confession into account, although your more 
than strange condition does not do you credit. 
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11. MILLSTONES OF THE GALAXY 

I did not overtake a single living soul on the 
way to Civita. The lorries, smart limousines 
and flower-painted carts drawn by weary 
mules, were all going in the opposite direction. 
And in the port at Palermo, when I was leav¬ 
ing, a dozen or so ships were arriving from 
Naples, full of excited people pointing at the 
sky, where a biplane was trailing a streamer 
with a picture of the “medusa”, with a red 
cross over it and the words “YANKS GO 
HOME” in red letters. 

I thought about the events of the last few 
days, about Antonella, Mario, and dead Vin¬ 
cenzo, whom I had never seen and whom I 
imagined as looking like the Garibaldi on the 
portrait in the head of police’s office. I 
thought about the fate of the false evidence 
fabricated by the goat-legged satyr Illumina¬ 
tor Quevedo, which, strangely enough, had 
played a decisive role in the testimony of 
Lieutenant Emmet Newhouse. This fake fab¬ 
ricated with evil intentions had helped to un¬ 
mask evil. What strange mechanism of self- 
destruction drags evil relentlessly to its down¬ 
fall? How many times has it happened in 
world history: beauty and justice are dragged 
into the mire, slandered and defiled, but ine¬ 
vitably the moment comes when the shoots 
of good burst through the sinister rock which 
looks so monolithic. And then (as in the great 
poet’s verse) suddenly: 
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Strange winds will suddenly blow 
And light spread across the sky. 

The Milky Way will rise and glow- 
A garden of planets, shining on high. 

In the last few days I often recalled my 
past life when the sinister contours of Sigona 
did not yet loom over the smooth balmy 
shores. Ah, how much I had ignored, over¬ 
looked, and not found time for! I had not 
found time to say the right things to my 
father. I had been arrogant with Murat, 
because I envied him; yes, envied him, while 
trying to conceal this envy from myself. I had 
not looked after Snow Face in the crystal cof¬ 
fin properly. I had made fun of my grand¬ 
father’s strange habits, when, coming home 
early one morning, I had seen him on the roof 
of our house. Grandfather was waiting for the 
sun to rise, to be the first to greet the Fiery 
Shield with an ancient psalm about the King of 
Fire, the Water Queen and Mother Damp 
Earth... My father, Murat and my grandfather 
may not have known about the prophesy that 
the world would be saved by beauty, but their 
hands were needed in order to save it. And 
mine too, I hoped. Otherwise the slender life- 
giving beam from worlds unimaginably remote 
from us would not have alighted on me. 

And when the crenellated walls of a fortress 
appeared in the far distance, I said to Snow 
Face: 

“AEONA, ALL THE PROOF IS AT HAND. 
I AWAIT RETRIBUTION. I, ANTONELLA, 
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MARIO, AND SIGONA.” 

“AND SICILY, AND THE EARTH, AND 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM, AND THE GALAC¬ 
TIC COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION 
OF BEAUTY, BUT... WHAT SORT OF RE¬ 
TRIBUTION FOR THERE ARE MANY 
KINDS: RECOMPENSE, REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT, PAYMENT FOR SERVICES, 
REQUITAL, RETURN? RETRIBUTION 
FOR WHOM?” 

“REWARD? YOU MUST BE JOKING, 
AEONA! LET A TIDAL WAVE RISE OUT 
OF THE SEA-HIGHER THAN THE SING¬ 
ING MOUNTAIN, AND LET IT SWALLOW 
UP THE ACCURSED BASE WITH ALL THE 
FOUL THINGS INSIDE IT!” 

“AND THEN RECEDE? AND FLOOD 
CRETE, SARDINIA, CORSICA, CYPRUS? 
TRIESTE, NAPLES, ATHENS, AND 
RIJEKA? TEL AVIV, MARSEILLES AND 
BEIRUT? WHY DO YOU TRY TO SUMMON 
UP POWERFUL FORCES WHICH YOU 
CANNOT CONTROL?” 

“ALRIGHT, NOT A TIDAL WAVE. 
YOU’RE RIGHT: IT WOULD SWEEP AWAY 
THE SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
LET THE VOLCANO UNDER THE MOUN¬ 
TAIN ERUPT. IT HAS BEEN DORMANT 
FOR MORE THAN A THOUSAND YEARS. 
LET THE LAVA POUR DOWN AND 
DROWN ALL THE MONSTERS IN SIGONA! 
A CLEANSING BY FIRE!” 

“AND WHAT IF NOT ONLY SIGONA IS 
ENGULFED BY FIRE AND BURIED IN 
ASHES? BUT SICILY, THE APPENINE 
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PENINSULA, EUROPE... WHAT DO YOU 
KNOW ABOUT KRAKATAU? 

“IT’S A VOLCANO SOMEWHERE IN 
THE PACIFIC OCEAN...” 

“BETWEEN SUMATRA AND JAVA. IN 
1883 THE ASH FROM ITS ERUPTION 
COVERED AN AREA EQUAL TO HALF 
OF EUROPE. FOR SEVERAL YEARS 
THE ASH WAS CARRIED BY THE WINDS 
FROM THE EQUATOR TO THE POLES. 
THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE WERE KILLED. 
ALL LIVING THINGS NEAR THE BAY OF 
LAMPONG AND IN THE SOND STRAITS. 
WHAT IF THE DORMANT VOLCANO 
UNDER THE SINGING MOUNTAIN IS 
STRONGER THAN KRAKATAU? A 
HUNDRED TIMES STRONGER, SAY? OR 
A THOUSAND?” 

“IT MAY BE, AEONA, ALTHOUGH... I 
MUST SEE YOU URGENTLY. IN AN 
HOUR’S TIME I’LL BE BY THE BARBED 
WIRE.” 

“I’M NOT THERE ANYMORE. I’M COL¬ 
LECTING EVIDENCE SOMEWHERE ELSE 
NOW...” 

“WHERE ARE YOU?” 

“ON GRUNARD ISLAND. OFF THE 
COAST OF SCOTLAND.” 

“WHAT’S GOING ON THERE?” 

“THERE’S A BARBED WIRE FENCE 
HERE TOO. IT USED TO BE A TESTING 
SITE FOR BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS. 
ANIMALS WERE INFECTED WITH 
ANTHRAX AND THEIR DEAD BODIES 
WERE THEN BURIED IN THE GROUND. 
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DO YOU KNOW HOW LONG THAT INFEC¬ 
TION CAN LIE DORMANT IN THE 
GROUND? A THOUSAND YEARS. THE 
LEVEL OF INFECTION IS TEN MICRO¬ 
ORGANISMS TO ONE GRAMME OF 
EARTH! 

“AEONA, I’LL FIND YOU ON GRU- 
NARD TOO.” 

“YOU WON’T HAVE TIME. AND NO 
ONE’S ALLOWED TO COME HERE ANY¬ 
WAY. I SHALL SOON BE ON HELGOLAND 
ISLAND IN THE NORTH SEA.” 

“IS THERE ANTHRAX THERE TOO?” 

“NO, THEY’RE DUMPING TITANIUM 
WASTE IN THE SEA THERE. THE WHOLE 
OF THE NORTH SEA IS CONTAMINATED 
BY CESIUM, STRONTIUM AND DIO- 
XIUM.” 

“I’LL FLY TO THE NORTH SEA TOO! 
I’LL FIND YOU WHEREVER YOU ARE. 
DO YOU HEAR ME, SNOW FACE?” 

“YOU HAD BETTER CALL ME AEONA.” 


Zdenek met me with a smile. I had never 
seen him so jubilant. 

“The dragon’s head was found yesterday, 
Oleg! A silver one! On your excavation site! 
But dragons on globes are described in detail 
by A1 Idrisi in his famous manuscript The 
Amusements of a Tired Wanderer in the 
Regions. Come to my tent. I’ll read you the 
Passage and show you the find. What luck!” 

“We’ll read A1 Idrisi in Palermo,” I said. 
“In a couple of hours. But before that we 
must pack up the expedition. Ask everyone to 
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get ready to leave at once. Those are Sergei 
Antonovich’s orders. And let’s get everything 
loaded. We must take all our finds with us, 
including the dragon’s head.” 

“It gets more and more difficult all the 
time! How can we load up, if none of the 
workers came today. Not a single one, just 
imagine. What on earth does it mean?” 

I proceeded to explain to him what it 
meant... 


* * * 

Shortly before I returned to Palermo Lieu¬ 
tenant Emmet Newhouse was led handcuffed 
out of the police headquarters building. Mario 
was walking about ten paces behind him. The 
lieutenant was just getting into the prison 
truck, when three bullets from the roof of 
a building nearby killed him on the spot. The 
murderer got away, but left a rifle with a tele¬ 
scopic sight in the attic. No one else was hurt. 
In the commotion which followed Mario 
melted away into the crowd... 

Newhouse’s shade, devoured by the shade of 
the “medusa”, quietly slipped away from our 
planet to merge with other similar shades in 
the vast stellar expanses. Shades whose earthly 
owners had been led by greed and cupidity to 
become playthings in the hands of dark forces, 
perhaps secretly hoping that they would not 
inflict such great evil on those around them, 
but not realising that evil knows no bounds. 
There are no bounds to evil, and therefore 
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any one who aids it or simply does not resist 
it is betraying mankind. 

“And vice versa,” Antonella concluded her 
account of the lieutenant’s murder. “Did you 
see how Mario’s face shone? As if he had sud¬ 
denly realised his true mission on earth. I’m 
afraid he’ll be punished for escaping. Where 
can he be now?” 

I said nothing. It was past one in the morn¬ 
ing. The crowd in the square had not budged. 
Here and there were small bonfires of rubbish. 
Fanned by the wind, the flames lit up the 
people’s tired faces. They were staring up at 
the stars, as if hoping to see and curse yet 
again the shade of the “medusa” and its ignor¬ 
ant pilot. Or perhaps they were trying to 
read an answer to earthly problems in the 
star-clustered characters. 

“Have you heard? The Yanks have an¬ 
nounced they’re going to close down the base. 
By the end of the year. At first everyone in 
the square was glad. They cheered and even 
sent up a few rockets. But then they heard 
that it was going to be moved. To Portorallo, 
right in the south of Sicily. I told you they 
can buy anything and anyone they like. Why 
are you so silent, Archaeologist?” 

“The whole square is silent,” I said. 

“It’s time someone said something,” she 
replied wearily. “I have a strange feeling. As if 
a storm were about to break...” 

I had just laid a hand on Antonella’s shoul¬ 
der. when fountains of purple fire exploded in 
the sky behind us. They were followed by a 
thunderous roar which grew louder and loud- 
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er, as if the millstones of the Galaxy had 
suddenly started turning. 

The Singing Mountain had burst into song 
again. 


12. EPILOGUE 

A crowd of boys were running round the 
statue of Giuseppe Garibaldi in the bay. The 
heroic leader of the famous thousand black¬ 
shirts landed here during his campaign to libe¬ 
rate Italy from Papal and Austrian rule. His 
left hand was leaning on his sword, while his 
right was pointing far away at the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, where a fleet of foreign warships could 
be glimpsed faintly on the horizon. Greyish- 
white volcanic ash was settling on the giant’s 
shock of bronze hair, flecking it with silver. 

On the hilt of his sword I detected a two- 
headed lizard, like the one which had brought 
me here again, to Sicily. 

“Terrible eruption of the Monte Cantare vol¬ 
cano!” a nimble newspaper vendor who had 
appeared on the steps of the bar opposite 
shouted happily. “Sigona is buried in red-hot 
lava! The eruption may have been caused by 
the explosion at the American underground 
base! Some people say the base was blown up 
by Mario Calavatti, who escaped after the 
mysterious killing of Newhouse, the ‘flying 
saucer’ pilot. Debates in Parliament on the 
immediate closure of all American bases on 
Italian soil!” 

One of the boys with wavy hair and fine 
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Hellenic features broke away from the rest 
and ran up to me. 

“I know why you’re watching us. Signor. 
You probably want to know what we’re play¬ 
ing, eh?” 

“I’ve already guessed,” I said, handing the 
young Hellene a bright box of sweets made 
with rose petals. “Share these with the other 
black-shirts, will you?” 

“Thank, you. Signor. Can you guess who’s 
Garibaldi today?” 

“No, not today. I’m a bit pushed for time,” 
I said. 

“I am. And my name’s Giuseppe too. And I 
will never die,” the young master of Sicily 
replied proudly. 

Sicily —Moscow 
1977-1982 










WHERE ARE YOU HURRYING, 
ANT? 







1. BY A BABBLING BROOK 


“In ancient times tulips used to bloom in 
July, not in May. And don’t contradict me, 
boys,” said Lerka, tilting a tulip to catch 
a dewdrop from it on her tongue. “Look, a 
little brook has dropped in to see us...” 

Out of a crevice in the cliff towering above 
us ran streams of bright water. The midday 
sun must have melted the snow in the crevice, 
and a timid, trembling brook was making 
its way towards us round clumps of last year’s 
grass. It hesitated and stopped in the hollow 
in front of the tulip bulb, as if to muster its 
strength, then darted confidently past us, 
separating Androgin from Lerka and me. At 
the same time it crossed a faint, hardly notice¬ 
able ant path. 

“And guess why they bloomed in July,” 
Lerka said. “Who knows?” 

I said nothing. Some ants, cut off from 
their dwelling near a tree stump, had crowded 
in front of the sparkling obstacle. They con¬ 
ferred together, then as if obeying an order 
set off separately alongside the brook, obvi¬ 
ously to look for a way across it. 

“In the dim and distant past your tulips 
bloomed in December,” said Androgin. “And 
they were double-petalled ones, too. The 
mammoths liked eating them.” He leaned on 
his rucksack and bit a stalk of wild garlic. 
‘Then our brothers from other planets des¬ 
cended on us. Like the ones you keep talking 
about, wifey dear. From kindred, so to say, 
worlds. With tentacles along their spines. Each 



tentacle almost as big as South America.” At 
this point he shot me a swift glance from his 
big black eyes under their thick lashes. “They 
seized the earth’s axis and shifted the globe 
a little to one side. The climate changed at 
once. The tulips decided to bloom in July, 
just in time for your birthday, my dear. 
And the mammoths died of disappointment. 
Incidentally, mammoths are still being dis¬ 
covered with bunches of tulips in their 
stomachs.” 

Androgin said all this without the trace of a 
smile, even with a touch of feigned sadness. 

“Oh, Tim, you don’t understand a thing, 
although you’re always trying to be so witty— 
but not always succeeding,” Lerka sighed. 
“Listen and you’ll hear how alike the sounds 
are: ‘Tul-ip! Jul-y! Tul-Jul! Tul-Jul!’ They’re 
like the sounds of the nightingale. No, it’s not 
just because I’m a philologist. Everyone 
should take pleasure in savouring the delights 
of his native language. Even someone with a 
Ph. D. in chemistry, who presented his col¬ 
leagues with a thesis on the spontaneous com¬ 
bustibility of peat.” 

She picked the tulip and tapped the Doctor 
several times on the nose with it. He managed 
to bite off the petals and threw them onto the 
anthill. 

“Well, you weren’t too keen on savouring 
the delights of the name Androgin. You decid¬ 
ed to keep your maiden name. World science 
will never forgive you for that, you know.” 

I waited tensely for her to reply. For I 
knew better than anyone else why Lerka had 



not changed her name. But she preferred to 
joke it off. 

“So as not to steal any of your ancestral 
fame, Tim. Or any of your relatives’ family 
heirlooms. So there, Androgin. Your surname 
comes from the Old Slavonic word ‘ando’, 
which means ‘incidentally’.” 

Incidentally, I had reason to doubt this 
conjecture about the pedigree of Androgin, 
this joker with a podgy body and a back the 
same shape as his chest... 

The ants were again swarming on the small 
clod of earth by the swelling silver braid of 
the brook. They were feeling one another 
with their whiskers and probably sending 
alarm calls to their confreres in that life 
beyond our ken, from which they were sepa¬ 
rated by three or four human paces, no more. 
I had heard that like bees they die if they 
cannot find their way home. 

“By the way, all your etymological diver¬ 
sions smack of pagan superstition,” Androgin 
said. “Wasn’t it you, my dear, who told me 
that in the ancient world they used to predict 
the future from the insides of animals and 
birds?” 

“And from comets, lightning, and the 
babbling of brooks,” Lerka sighed. 

“Well, you try to predict the future from 
the insides of words. Have a go now with your 
old school-friend, pagan female.” 

Lerka dipped her fingertips into the brook 
and brushed her temples. 

“That’s the easiest thing in the world. 
Talanov is from the old word ‘talan’, meaning 



‘talent’, ‘success’, iuck’.” 

“You’re a lucky person, Talanov,” said 
Lerka’s husband. “You were born lucky. 
Genetically condemned to success, one might 
say.” 

I picked a blade of grass. Even after a 
winter spent under layers of snow, the grass 
was as fresh as ever. The only place I had 
never come across its smoky pink strands was 
the Antarctic. Actually I had never been in 
the Antarctic. There was nothing for me to do 
in places with no motor roads. 

“You’re right, Timchik. He’s full of luck,” 
said Lerka, pointing at me. “He’s bursting 
with success. He’s ready to share his talents 
with lightning, brooks, comets, crevices and 
ants. All over the world. Including the town 
of his youth, which he visits often, once every 
three or four years although not for long.” 
Lerka affected a sigh. 

“And you say he’s happy?” Androgin 
asked her, but looked at me. “To be invited 
by your former colleague and your former 
classmate into the mountains, to travel on a 
rickety old bus to Chilik, then in the back of 
a lorry to the pass, and finally on foot carry¬ 
ing a rucksack that weighs a ton, is that hap¬ 
piness? It’s much more. It’s sheer, unadulter¬ 
ated bliss.” 

I kept silent. They had become very adept 
at their verbal skirmishes. 

“Who needs words? Silence is golden,” said 
Androgin, imitating Lerka’s tone of voice. 

“Don’t make fun of the European cham¬ 
pion, innocent Timchik,” said Lerka, stroking 



a tuft of grass. “The champ is homesick for 
his bits of metal full of electronics and petrol. 
Last winter I saw him at work. It was a film 
about car racing. In Mexico, I think, or Colum¬ 
bia, I always get those countries mixed up. 
And just imagine: his car somersaulted on a 
bend three times like a dolphin, then plunged 
into an abyss, followed by a cloud of dust 
and gravel—bang, crash! I screwed up my eyes 
with horror. But he was as cool as a cucum¬ 
ber: just leaned out of the car with some in¬ 
strument like a harpoon in his hand and— 
wham! An arrow with a rope attached to it 
sped up and buried itself in the rock face. 
Then the dolphin climbed up the rope in a 
Hash—and Bob’s your uncle. Only it’s a pity I 
didn’t see his face properly. They’re all in 
helmets, like cosmonauts.” 

“Allow me to make the necessary amend¬ 
ments,” I said. “I only turned over twice. And 
1 didn’t plunge into an abyss, I skidded into 
a ditch. And it wasn’t Mexico or Colum¬ 
bia. It was Peru. They used to tell the future 
there too in the days of the Incas. From the 
insides of people who were still alive.” 

I put the blade of grass over the quietly 
murmuring brook, carefully placing the end 
of the stalk by the panic-stricken ants. Having 
heard so much about their remarkable pow¬ 
ers of reasoning, I was quite sure they would 
try to use the bridge which had suddenly ap¬ 
peared out of the blue. But nothing of the 
M>rt. The ants made no move to the bridge. 

“You’re a lucky beggar,” Androgin persist¬ 
ed. “You’ve seen dozens of countries, been to 
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New York, Rio de Janeiro, Singapore, Baghdad, 
Calcutta, Jerusalem. You’ve set eyes upon the 
most beautiful women in the world, and 
perhaps with some of them you’ve even...” At 
this point he wagged his finger at me in 
mock reproach and twirled his big handlebar 
moustache, “...drunk cocktails. You must 
have brought back a load of fashionable stuff 
with you. And I bet you’ve got plenty put 
away for a rainy day in your money-box. It 
rattles, you lucky devil, you can’t kid me!” 

I didn’t try to explain to Lerka’s husband 
that it was my head, not my money-box, that 
rattled, and it was getting worse and worse, 
especially when I didn’t sleep for several 
nights running, and that on rainy days I had a 
shooting pain in my spine, a reminder of a 
compressional fracture of the fifth vertebra 
and of the fact that this year alone at the ral¬ 
lies in the Himalayas four drivers had crashed: 
de Brian, Omegio, Tu Hara and Victor Golo- 
seyev. I did not begin to explain to this crea¬ 
ture whose face bore the imprint (as the wise 
man so perceptively noted) of centuries of 
grief and misery, which had left such a sour 
mark on all faces like Tim’s without excep¬ 
tion. 

“You’re right again. I did bring something 
back with me,” I said, calling him by his full 
name for the first time in many years. 
“Including the habit of trying to rescue ants...” 

The ants did not make a move towards the 
bridge. 

With the end of a match I tried to push one 
of them towards the God-sent blade of grass. 
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But in vain. It managed to dart under a dead 
leaf from last summer. 

“An ant bears a burden which is far too 
heavy for it, but no one will thank it for that,” 
Lerka announced mysteriously. 

I had to resort to the use of force. Split¬ 
ting the match in two with my penknife, I 
stuck one half under the ant and carried it 
to the bridge over the babbling abyss of the 
brook, and with the other half I put it, or 
rather, shoved it onto the bridge. The insect 
clung tightly to the stalk and would not move 
backwards or forwards. I began to poke it 
gently, my fingers feeling the remarkable 
power of the stubborn little creature’s resis¬ 
tance. 

In the end it did start crawling! Slowly and 
hesitantly at first, but then it grew bolder, 
turned upside down, and made its way to the 
shore of good hope in that position. 

Lerka watched my manipulations with a 
kind of inner anxiety. Only now, sitting next 
to her in the merciless light of the mountain 
sun, did I notice how she had changed over 
the four years since our last meeting. Faint, 
barely perceptible lines had appeared round 
her eyes and by her temples. She now pluck¬ 
ed the lower hairs in her eyebrows, which 
made her eyes look narrower, but now from 
time to time they shone with a strange radian¬ 
ce which I had never seen before. Could this 
radiance have been caused by this Timchik 
with his early pot-belly, his anecdotes, his 
puffy face, to which the absurd moustache 
that seemed like a crab’s claws, gave an 
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expression of feigned astonishment. “Steady 
on,” I said to myself. “You sound as if you’ve 
got it in for Timchik Androgin. And that’s 
because you’re jealous of him. The explana¬ 
tion’s not hard to find, European champion!” 

When the ninth and last ant had safely cros¬ 
sed to the other side, I had a brilliant idea. Say 
I moved him back to the clod of earth where 
they had all been crowding together. I did so, 
and to my great surprise the ant made boldly 
for the bridge, touched the stalk with his 
whiskers and crawled smartly back along the 
familiar path. The ant had learnt the lesson! 

The poor fellow had to do the trick twice 
more. He ran along as confidently as if he had 
built the bridge over the stream itself—with a 
horde of brother-ants. 

“You’re as merciless as a gladiator, Tala- 
nov,” said Lerka. “Cars, ants and people are 
all the same to you. Matter, so to say. An 
identical, insensitive vibration of atoms.” 

“I prefer people, all the same. And of all 
people I value most of all the ones who walk 
over the precipice,” I said, realising at once 
that I had made a blunder. Firstly, it sounded 
like sheer boastfulness. And secondly, it had 
upset Lerka quite a lot. 

“Did you really believe this mountain¬ 
climbing madame’s odyssey?” Timchik stared 
up at the sky cut by the jagged mountain tops, 
his moustache quivering. “She’s just having us 
on. This calculating beauty had lured us into 
the labyrinth of the Zailiisky Alatau to get us 
both trapped in an avalanche. In this way she 
will rid herself of a husband who bores her 



and a former admirer who opted for the pas¬ 
sionate Creole girls/’ 

He was a good chap, Timchik, but he 
wouldn’t make a racing driver. 

Lerka’s face remained perfectly calm. 

“One of you deserves the avalanche. But 
this time we’ll manage without any tragedies. 
I repeat: I’m not asking you to believe me. All 
I want is to show you the place. It’s quite a 
long walk. And we must get there before sun¬ 
set. So let’s be on our way soon, boys.” 

Timchik lost no time in taking advantage of 
my faux pas. I had forgotten that you had to 
keep your wits about you with this Ph. D. 

“Queen of my dreams,” Androgin purred. 
“Kindly bid the maestro tell us why he wor¬ 
ships those who walk over a precipice. Or 
drive over a precipice, perhaps?” 

This move was against the rules, although 
beautifully carried out. He had dug out my 
intestines after all, that diviner from insides. 

“In the Andes, slightly above the snow line, 
you sometimes find a flower. I have never 
seen it, but they say it is like our field poppy, 
only a bit bigger,” I began abruptly in the hol¬ 
low voice I always have when I am angry. 
“The local tribes call it a graveros. Or perhaps 
it’s graveiros, I couldn’t say for certain. They 
believe that anyone who drinks a potion made 
from it goes mad. But not for long. Priests 
have used the graveiros for centuries to walk 
over precipices at night—to frighten their 
Hock. Along a taut rope. The ropes are made 
from agave fibre. You can still find bridges 
suspended from them in Peru...” 



2. THE MISTRESS OF 
THE MOON FIRE 

I hadn’t really believed the legend about 
the graveiros. There are hundreds of supersti¬ 
tions like that in South America. And not 
only there too. 

But during the Inca Sun Cup Rally the year 
before last, we happened to be in the Carabayo 
Mountain, to the east of the old Inca capital, 
the town of Cusco. I remember that my co¬ 
driver and I got very tired in the two weeks of 
racing along canyons and steep, winding roads, 
and were pleased to have some time off. They 
gave us two nights and one day. 

Victor and I slept until lunch-time, then 
decided to do a bit of fishing. The rivers there 
are like the ones in the Tien Shan, fast and 
foaming. The trout bite like mad. 

We were wandering around the little town 
of La Pacua with our fishing rods, when whom 
should we see but Doncho Stamatov from the 
Bulgarian team. “Greetings, friend Stama- 
tych,” I said. “So you beat Rosetti again by 
half a radiator. He’s so upset, he’ll forget his 
whole repertoire of Neapolitan songs.” 
“Then let him learn our Slavonic ones,” Don¬ 
cho chuckled. “And you, merry fishermen 
come back before it gets dark. This evening 
we’re going even higher up the mountains, 
right above the snow line. There’s a tribe of 
Indians up there who aren’t quite civilised yet, 
and today they’re celebrating a great festival 
in honour of the new moon. The attractions 
include a beautiful girl flying over a preci- 
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pice—either in dragon’s claws or with wings 
tied on her, I didn’t quite understand. Haven’t 
you ever heard of that? Well, I never, you’ll 
be hearing a lot more about it. But there’s 
nothing like seeing it with your own eyes. 
And remember: we’ve been invited by the 
mayor himself. As a special favour. He’s got 
a weakness for cars. Like Rosetti has for the 
fairer sex. The only thing the Mayor asks, or 
rather, not asks but orders, is no cameras of 
any kind. This applies in particular, I must 
add of my own accord, to our dear friend 
Goloseyev.” 

We set off in our cars about eight. 

It gets dark early in the mountains. Our 
five cars, strung out in a line, literally groped 
their way along the last five kilometres. The 
engines roared and choked like they always 
do at high altitudes. We were driving along a 
path which was usually traversed only by hea¬ 
vily loaded llamas, which take the place of 
cows, horses and sheep in these parts, with 
steep cliffs towering up on one side and a 
black chasm yawning on the other. After a 
pretty hair-raising bend the Mayor, who was 
in Stamatov’s Peperuda, jumped out and sig¬ 
nalled to us to stop. Gesticulating in a most 
amusing manner, he explained that the path 
grew even narrower further on, that he was 
responsible to progressive mankind for our 
safety, and that it would take about an hour 
to get there by foot, no more. 

Without waiting for the Mayor to finish, 
Rosetti revved up his Vesuvius, released the 
pneumatic suckers, drove onto the vertical cliff 
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face and slid over the head of the astonished 
lord of La Pacua. The Mayor continued what 
he was saying, casting some embarrassed 
glances upwards to where at a distance of an 
outstretched arm the light-hearted Rosetti’s 
curly head was framed by coloured lights. 

On a moonlit night in a dress of white, 

A carnation in her hair. 

The lovely Marucella 
Is the fairest of the fair. 

sang Rosetti in his exquisite bel canto. That it 
was bel canto and quite exquisite, Rosetti had 
convinced Goloseyev and me in the very first 
few minutes after we met, before he had ac¬ 
tually started singing. 

The Vesuvius crawled down from the cliff 
face to the path in front of the Peperuda. The 
Mayor burst out laughing and climbed in be¬ 
side Rosetti. We set off again... 

It was about ten when we arrived at the 
Indian village. 

We had seen the bonfires from some way 
off. The flames were a strange colour, violet 
tinged with straw and even yellow shades. 
Driving through the village, past the stark lit¬ 
tle houses with their flat roofs, we saw that 
the bonfires were some distance away, at the 
foot of a stone tower of impressive dimen¬ 
sions. Large cauldrons hung over three of the 
fires. 

Nearby on another hill stood an identical 
tower, lit by a single bonfire. The towers were 
separated by a precipice. 

We stopped our cars at the foot of the hill 
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and walked up towards the tower, past silent 
men in strange hats and brightly coloured 
cloaks. I had still not seen a single woman. 

“You must bow down to the ground in 
front of the chief,” the Mayor told us quickly 
in a half-whisper. “It’s that old man over 
there, in a red cloak, on the platform. And 
the one on his left wearing eagle feathers, 
with two sorcerers, is the priest. It is forbid¬ 
den for foreigners to talk to him. And no 
songs please, Signor Rosetti, I beg of you.” 

The Mayor was the first to go down on his 
knees with a flourish before the chief. We fol¬ 
lowed suit not without some embarrassment. 
The chief got up from his leopard skins, and 
responded with exactly the same bow—down 
to the ground. After that he shouted a few 
gutteral words and made a sign to us to 
approach. 

“The Supreme Lord of the Moon Warriors 
greets you, who sit enthroned in chariots,” 
the Mayor translated. “May the Moon Fire 
preserve you.” 

The chief was at least eighty years old. His 
eyes under the big bushy brows had a keen 
and youthful twinkle. His bodyguard consist¬ 
ed of four fierce-looking youths with pikes 
and bows. One of them was cradling a Win¬ 
chester. 

At a sign from the owner of the Winchester 
more leopard skins were spread out on the 
platform. We sat down on them, and each 
received a goblet full to the brim with a white 
liquid and a gold plate with fragrant hot meat. 
Whether we liked it or not, the time had come 



to try one of the oldest delicacies in the 
Andes, the cavy. 

As we warily took handfuls of the meat 
stuffed with leaves and herbs, the Mayor had 
a leisurely chat with the chief. Judging by the 
way he first pointed in the direction of the 
cars, then mentioned us one after the other 
by name, this must have been the introduction 
ceremony. 

I took a few sips of the sweetish-sour liquid 
in the clay goblet and looked at the tower 
piercing the heavens, at the violet flickering 
of the bonfires and the silent men standing 
by them, and had the strange feeling that 
time, like a huge receding wave, was drag¬ 
ging me back from the shore of the present 
into the glimmering depths of the past, and 
that I might still become one of Prince Svya¬ 
toslav’s retinue, and avenge Yevpaty, and 
reach that oak forest by the Nepryadva in 
the dawn mist in time to see two mighty 
knights, one in a fox-fur cap with the rapa¬ 
cious leer of the aggressor, the other in a 
simple peasant shirt flapping in the black 
whirlwind with a bronze cross on his chest, 
see them clash, smite each other with their 
spears and fall dead from their steeds onto 
the ground... 

I was brought back to the present by a 
shout from the top of the tower by the preci¬ 
pice. 

The priest, who had been as motionless as a 
statue until then, rose up, stretched out his 
arms with feathers attached to them, and set 
off up the steep steps to the tower. He was 
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supported by the sorcerers. All three began 
chanting. 

To the sound of their harsh, monotonous 
singing, the bonfires went out one by one, 
smothered by thick mats which extinguished 
the flames immediately. The fire on the other 
side of the precipice also went out. It was 
pitch dark, except for the glow of Rosetti’s 
cigarette, but then that disappeared as well. 

Victor and I were sitting near the Mayor. I 
took advantage of the darkness to move over 
to him and ask very quietly: 

“Excuse me, but what are they chanting?” 

“They are invoking the Moon Spirits. Until 
they get right to the top of the tower,” the 
Mayor whispered into my ear. “1*11 translate 
for you as best as I can, and you can tell the 
others later on.” 

“Thank you, TU try,” I said. 

“Who is preparing to cross the precipice? In 
whose hands are the radiant tidings?” the 
priest chanted from what sounded like the 
top of the tower. 

“The Mistress of the Moon Fire,” replied a 
youthful voice from the other side of the pre¬ 
cipice. 

“Who bears on her wings the sign of the 
immortal goddess’s transformation?” 

“The Keeper of the Moon Grace.” 

“Whose hair is strings of light, tender green 
shoots, streams of young brooks?” 

“The Mistress of the Moon Fire’s.” 

“Whose tears are blessed, life-giving rain?” 

“The Keeper of the Moon Grace’s.” 

“Who engraves the line between life and 
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death, good and evil, light and darkness on 
the stone of the Universe?” 

“The Mistress of the Moon Fire...” 

It was impossible to remember all the ques¬ 
tions and answers, particularly in the Mayor’s 
English translation. At last, after a pause, the 
priest called out from the top of the tower in 
a kind of stifled voice: 

“Then fly, fly to us, thy warriors, all¬ 
knowing maiden of light, Mistress of the 
Moon Fire!” 

Suddenly I saw a shining human bird 
appear above us in the darkness on the side 
where the other tower was. She was mov¬ 
ing slowly in the direction of our tower, flap^ 
ping her phosphorescent arm-wings. Some-? 
thing like a shining chiton shimmered be* 
tween her wings and her face was white as 
moonlight with blue circles round the eyes. 
Above her head she had the fine crescent of 
the new moon. In my enchantment I wanted 
to crow over Victor, that harsh realist who 
did not believe in miracles, but he was not 
there. He must have gone over next to Stama- 
tych. 

It was very quiet. You could hear the faint 
rushing of the river at the bottom of the pre¬ 
cipice over which the Mistress of the Moon 
Fire was hovering. I counted up to a hundred 
and fifty to myself, before the mysterious 
flying figure reached the tower and disappear¬ 
ed into it. 

Meanwhile in the sky above the tower the 
crescent of the new moon, just like the one 
over her head, appeared. The tribe of Moon 
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Warriors began singing and chanting. After a 
long chant, all the bonfires suddenly blazed 
up again, except the one on the other side of 
the precipice. 

As soon as the flames leapt up, I looked 
hard at the space between the two towers, 
hoping to make out the wire along which the 
Keeper of the Moon Grace, intoxicated from 
a graveiros potion, had just passed, but could 
not see anything. 

The priest appeared alone, without the two 
sorcerers. He walked heavily down the steps. 
In his right hand he held a long shining knife, 
in his left a rooster with its head cut off. The 
priest bowed from the waist to the chief, cut 
open the rooster’s belly, thrust his hand inside 
and pulled out the heart, which he ate on the 
spot. 

The Moon Warriors rejoiced. Some began 
dancing wildly. The drums started beating. A 
potion from the cauldrons was handed out. 

“Well, how about that, Victor?” I asked 
Goloseyev, who had gone over next to Sta- 
matych. 

“Fantastic!” He held up his right thumb. 
“Those cavies are quite something, you know. 
I finished mine in a flash, herbs and all. Now 
I’m waiting for a second helping.” 

Not a word about the phosphorescent bird! 
There’s a real stick-in-the-mud for you! 

My head began to ring. I felt a strange light¬ 
ness all over my body, as if all I had to do was 
climb up the tower, step out over the preci¬ 
pice, and I would fly up with a faint flapping 
of my arms. I sometimes had the same feeling 
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when I was asleep, particularly as a child, 
when I hovered like a lark over fields of clover, 
the quiet backwaters of the Yeltsovka, or my 
native village. I remember seeing the smallest 
details ever so clearly from a great height, not 
only the vegetable beds in the kitchen gardens 
or the goats grazing on the hillside, but 
through some inexplicable power of dream 
vision, even the heads of the pumpkins, like 
little chicks, tiny fish darting about in the 
shallows, field mice around a haystack from 
last summer, and even the blackcurrants by 
our fence, which were beginning to ripen. 
Later, in the Automobile Academy, I had 
seen a huge photograph covering a whole wall. 
From an altitude of several hundred kilometres 
a satellite had taken a picture of the launching 
of the Ivan Yefremov planetoplane to Saturn. 
You could see the steppe landscape in great 
detail: the red petals of the tulips, snakes doz¬ 
ing on the rocks and gophers by their holes 
only a few hundred metres from the launching 
pad. It was then I realised that my childhood 
dreams were beginning to come true... 

“Come here in the spring,” the Mayor whis¬ 
pered to me. “The spring festival is just as in¬ 
teresting.” He looked dreamily at the moon 
and sighed. “And much more fun. If only 
because the lady Moon Warriors are allowed 
to join in too. Just imagine, they spread out a 
net between the two towers to catch the first 
rays of the new-born sun.” 

In the most refined expressions Rosetti 
thanked the chief for such a super-credible, as 
he put it, gift—the spectacle of the flying 
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Moon Maiden, and asked as a special favour to 
be introduced to her. If the Chief of the 
Moon Warriors had no objection, he, Rosetti, 
would be happy to take her for a drive in 
his chariot and even accompany her to the 
splendid dancing hall in La Pacua. 

“I have heard you, who sits enthroned in 
a chariot,” the chief replied, casting a glance 
at his bodyguard with the Winchester. “Your 
wish cannot be fulfilled. The Mistress of the 
Moon Fire cannot show her face to visitors 
from another land. If one should happen to 
see her and find out her heavenly secret, it 
will be the worse for him. Death will surely 
come to him. On the line between light and 
darkness. On the night of the lunar eclipse.” 

“On the line between light and darkness... 
On the night of the lunar eclipse...” Rosetti 
repeated in an awed whisper. 

At this point for the first and last time 
the priest spoke. 

“It is as impossible as for one of you, who 
sit enthroned in chariots, to make a present of 
your chariot to the Supreme Lord of the 
Moon Warriors...” he announced, with a bow 
from the waist in the direction of the chief. 
“Your chariot has nowhere to run among our 
cliffs, in our moonlight. The Moon Maiden 
would die in your darkness.” 

Thereupon the priest turned majestically 
and disappeared into the tower. 

To relieve the embarrassment, I asked the 
chief how often the shining maiden visited the 
Moon Warriors. It turned out to be once a 
year. Yes, only once a year she carried the 
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Moon Fire from the Moon Death tower to the 
Moon Cradle tower. And on that night great 
suffering and misfortune will befall men all 
over the earth if they do not make a sacri¬ 
fice to the Mistress of the Moon Fire. Lesser 
misfortunes threaten mortals on all the other 
nights of a new moon or full moon. These 
misfortunes can be averted only by lighting 
bonfires and throwing dried moon grass into 
the flames, by beating drums, and by eating 
the live heart of the sacrifice. This had been 
the custom for many, many years, ever since 
the Moon Warriors first landed on Earth. And 
that was exactly 62,000 moons ago. 

Sixty-two thousand moons ago was about 
5,000 years I calculated quickly. So the cere¬ 
mony of the Keeper of the Moon Grace went 
back into the dim and distant past, long 
before the age of Homer. 

“So on the night when the Moon Signorita 
comes you must eat a rooster’s heart?” Vic¬ 
tor asked with a smile. 

“You must eat a live heart,” the chief re¬ 
plied quietly, wiping his lips with the back of 
his hand. “In my grandfather’s day, the grand¬ 
father of my priest used to eat a different sort 
of heart. The grandfather of my priest.” 

We were all silent. I glanced at my watch. It 
was about midnight. The moon was rising 
higher and higher, making the snow on the 
mountain tops glitter. It was time to go back 
to the town. The chief accompanied us to our 
cars with his bodyguard. The Mayor gave him 
several crates of wine and food, an axe and 
a two-handled saw. They exchanged a few 
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quick words, then embraced. The old chief 
began to weep. 

“Why is he crying?” asked Rosetti. “It’s 
because I upset him, silly idiot that I am. 
Damn that wretched tongue of mine. Fancy 
blathering about a visit to a dancing hall. May 
I be struck down by thunder from Vesuvius!” 

“He’s crying because the Mistress of the 
Moon Fire took away his only grandson,” 
said the Mayor. “Three years ago the lad fell 
down the precipice. And a year before that 
his son died. The Moon Warriors can choose 
their chief only from the Supreme Ruler’s 
line. The old man is offering me the job of 
Guardian of the Moon Feather, so that whea 
his soul flies away, I will be chief. But what 
sort of chief would I make with my weak 
heart and passion for roulette?” 

It turned out that the chief was his uncle. 

I got a cellophane box out of the boot with 
a replica of Perun, one tenth life-size, put it at 
the chieFs feet, took off the lid and explained 
that this was a present from all of us to the 
Lord of the Moon Warriors. 

The chief smiled and wiped his forehead 
thoughtfully. 

“My great priest is most wise and perspica¬ 
cious,” he announced finally. “There is no¬ 
where for the big chariot to run amid our jag¬ 
ged cliffs. But the chariot’s child need not run. 
It shall stand by my throne all the while. Next 
to the Holy stone which dropped out of the 
heavens. In the day of my grandfather’s great¬ 
grandfather.” 

He was as happy as a sandboy, the old 
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man. But there was an even nicer surprise in 
store. 

“Oh, chief, the chariot’s child can run too. 
And even climb up cliffs. Only you must 
keep an eye on it. This board has a flower 
with four petals.” L showed the chief the 
remote control gadget. “Press the red petal 
and the child runs forwards, the green one 
sends it backwards, the orange one to the left 
and the blue one to the right. The eye in the 
middle of the panel watches where the child 
is going. If it slips down to a brook, you can 
see the brook. If it climbs up a hill, you can 
see it on the hill.” 

With the Mayor’s help, the Chief began hav¬ 
ing fun with the model straightaway. I must 
confess, it was a long time since I had seen 
such a happy chief. 

“Can the chariot’s child run far?” the Chief 
asked. 

“It can run for one moon without a rest. 
But if you keep the board in the sun during 
the afternoon, the child will never get tired. 
And be sure not to drop the board.” 

“I shall entrust the board to the safekeep¬ 
ing of my two sorcerers,” the chief announc¬ 
ed solemnly. “The sorcerers will keep it in 
the sun from dawn to dusk. And never drop 
it, as long as I live. My thanks, oh you who sit 
enthroned in a chariot. No foreigner has ever 
gladdened the heart of the Supreme Lord of the 
Moon Warriors as much as you. What reward do 
you desire to take there?” He gestured in the 
opposite direction to the summits gleaming in 
the moonlight. “There, into the darkness?” 
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Rosetti leant over and whispered in my ear. 

“Don’t miss such a marvellous opportuni¬ 
ty, Signor Talanov! Ask him for at least one 
of the plates they served the fried meat on. 
My plate was made of gold, I could tell by the 
weight, and I bit it just to make sure. At least 
one, eh? They’re pure gold, I swear by Janua- 
rius.” 

Then I remembered about the graveiros. I 
would never have another chance like this, I 
thought. So why not give it a try... 

In a half-whisper I told the Mayor what I 
would like, but instead of a reply received a 
long, pained look. 

“If my humble request cannot be granted, 
we will consider your look to be my reward,” 
I said, staring him straight in the eye. “And I 
shall take it away with me into the darkness.” 

The Mayor made an attempt to smile. 

“There are some rewards which a man does 
not receive during his lifetime,” he said quiet¬ 
ly. “My father still remembers the days when 
a foreigner would have been knocked off on 
the spot for making a request like that.” 

“But in those delightful days there were no 
chariots like that.” I pointed at the Perun. 
“With children that could run about. By the 
way, there’s another child waiting for you in 
La Pacua.” 

I hadn’t seen such a happy chiefs nephew 
for a long time. 

The Lord of the Moon Warriors went off 
for a moment with the Mayor, then returned 
shortly to announce that I would receive the 
reward down there, in the darkness. 
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But Rosetti received his reward there and 
then. A bluish-black stone with a hole burnt 
through it by a tear from the Keeper of the 
Moon Grace, and a pair of live cavies in a 
wooden cage. 


3. MAY THY HOUSE 
NE'ER GROW EMPTY, MAN! 

The next day the usual frantic round began 
again. In my few moments of leisure I often 
remembered the night on the line between 
light and darkness. Sometimes I got out the 
flat vessel of fired clay, removed the wooden 
stopper carefully and sniffed. There was a 
smell of mown hay, anise blossom, and worm¬ 
wood. I felt a sudden wave of homesickness. 
I wanted to give it all up: the crazy racing 
around foreign countries, the interviews, 
meetings, speeches and accidents, the laps, 
the yellow helmets of the leaders—to give it 
all up and fly home, to my native plains, to 
the sound of the pine trees, and the haystacks 
floating in the mist over the river... 

Victor and I won the Inca Gold. But it was 
our last victory. 

In Callao we put the Perun onto the boat, 
went to our cabins and had a good sleep. 
There were only a few days to go before we 
were due to sail. 

One evening we returned to the boat after 
watching a much advertised film called The 
Siege of Mars at the local cinema. 

“I’ll drop in for a minute, if you don’t 
mind, daydreamer. In half an hour, okay?” 
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said Victor with a conspiratorial wink. 

He appeared holding a tin container with a 
reel of cine film. 

“Guess what a thrilling film I’ve got to 
show the champ,” he said, waving the contain¬ 
er. 

“It’s a film of the finish,” I replied. “We’re 
being tossed up to the sky and you’re grin¬ 
ning like a Cheshire cat, with screw-drivers, 
relays, screws and the rest of it falling out of 
your pockets, and me, like a boa constrictor, 
clutching the cup which, as you so aptly 
remarked was made out of a samovar.” 

“Well, you’re wrong. This is a strictly scien¬ 
tific indictment on film. Against priests who 
take advantage of people’s backwardness to 
fool simple souls with circus tricks of fairies 
flying over precipices. So there, daydreamer.” 

He burst out laughing. Still not realising 
what it was all about, I asked: 

“Surely you didn’t manage to find some 
shots of priests walking tightropes, Victor?” 

“Not find them. I took them myself,” he 
said. “And what’s more in infra-red rays. As 
you know, they pick up everything. That 
which was hidden is now revealed, as they say.” 

“When did you manage to do that?” I 
asked in surprise. 

“That evening at the Moon Warriors.” 

As soon as the Mistress of the Moon Fire 
had appeared in the darkness on the other 
side of the precipice by the Moon Death 
tower, the intrepid Goloseyev crept off to 
the Perun, set the camera to get in both 
towers, put it on automatic for fifteen minutes 
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maximum and then came back. So that was 
why I hadn’t been able to find him, when the 
thing like a shining chiton was flapping about 
between her wings and her face was shining 
white with blue circles round her eyes... 

“So what exactly did you film, my daring 
friend?” I asked. 

“I didn’t film anything. Like you, although 
to a lesser extent, I am susceptible to passions. 
It was my impassionate camera that did the 
filming. And my camera confirmed, only for 
goodness sake don’t let this upset you, that I 
was right in our argument. It was just a load 
of claptrap about graveiroses or whatever they 
were.” He waved the container again, like a 
victor waving a shining sceptre of ivory. “I 
developed it yesterday and have only just run 
it through on the screen. No, it’s not a paint¬ 
ed bird walking a tightrope. As I’m always tel¬ 
ling you, there are no such things as miracles. 
She is tied to a ring with a rope through it 
and pulled from one tower to the other. To 
prevent her from spinning round, there’s 
a running knot on the ring. And listen to this, 
daydreamer. As soon as she flies—ha-ha—up 
to the other tower, some unknown powers 
loosen the rope and drop it down into the 
precipice. So no one’s any the wiser.” 

“You’re always pulling my leg. But this 
time you won’t get away with it, you old ca- 
vy-eater,” I said. 

“Come and take a look at the screen, 
champ.” Goloseyev gave a gallant bow and 
pointed to the door. “Go on. You’ll see with 
your own eyes who’s making fun of whom. 
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By the way, as soon as we arrive. I’m going to 
show this film to some people I know in tele¬ 
vision. The obvious is incredible! This’ll cause 
a real sensation.” 

“You’re a clever lad, Goloseyev,” I said as 
calmly as I could, because I was already seeth¬ 
ing with inexplicable rage. “You’re a real 
natural scientist. One of those who pull the 
skin off live frogs to test their reflexes. How 
else are we to find out the secret of living 
matter? Carry on with your cutting up, mon¬ 
ster! But beware, wretched Naturphilosoph, 
because nature always takes revenge for such 
violent intrusions into the realm of her secrets. 
Even on someone who can zoom round 
mountain bends better than the rest.” 

Goloseyev gave a broad grin. 

“Well, I like your language. Does Mistress 
Nature only encourage people in return for 
high-flown phrases?” 

“Well, you can regard the threat of death 
of the line between light and darkness as 
encouragement if you like,” I said. “Have you 
forgotten what happens to anyone who disco¬ 
vers the secret of the Mistress of the Moon 
Fire?” 

“You haven’t drawn the phantom correctly, 
daydreamer. The profaner has to be punished 
not on the approaches to the eternal snow, 
but on the night of a lunar eclipse. A very rare 
combination for a plain-dweller. So I’ve got a 
pretty good chance of swelling the ranks of 
the octogenarians. Together with you, day- 
dreamer. Provided I don’t take more risks than 
everyone else on bends.” 
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“Live as long as you like,” I said. “Only 
leave me the film. I want to look at it on my 
own. Without your lengthy commentaries, if 
you don’t mind. And stop calling me day- 
dreamer. I’m sick of it.” 

He put the container on the table, shrugged 
his shoulders and went out. 

An inky darkness covered the porthole. 
Flickering lights appeared on the two islands 
which protected the harbour of Callao from 
the heavy ocean swell. I took the container 
and went up on deck. 

The well-battered and dented Perun was 
firmly secured with cables. Never mind, iron 
charger, I thought, the chariot kings will give 
you a gloss on the long journey to the north. 

To prevent unnecessary attention I polari¬ 
sed the panes in the cabin. Now I was alone 
with the wretched container. It’s strange, but 
the main thing that I had got from Victor’s 
story was a feeling of shame, as if I had ac¬ 
cidentally overheard that my rivals had agreed 
before the rally began to let the Perun win, so 
that all our clever tactics just had been a 
waste of time and energy. An unlikely, but 
depressing situation. Depressing mainly 
because it was impossible to do anything 
about it. The comedy was over. The curtain 
had fallen. The theatre was empty. The rats 
were scratching under the stage. 

I took out the film, put it into the player 
and bent over to switch it on, when my hand 
stopped in mid-air. 

Why watch it? To convince myself that 
Goloseyev was right? Right about what? That 
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the moon miracle was subject to the iron laws 
of terrestrial mechanics? But did I need to 
find out exactly what law made migrating 
birds speed over the oceans, by day and by 
night, in flocks or singly? Did I need to find 
out precisely why in my childhood, when we 
moved from the village to the town and did 
not take our dog Nerka with us, she arrived a 
week later, after trotting more than six hun¬ 
dred kilometres through the autumn taiga? 
Why on the night before my last entrance 
exam for the Automobile Academy, when it 
was touch or go whether I would get in, I 
dreamed of my paper with all the three ques¬ 
tions and the next day drew precisely those 
questions? Why sometimes, particularly on 
moonlit nights, I can predict not only all the 
bends and gradients on any road, but even 
cars and trucks coming the other way when 
they were still concealed by bends or hills, 
and not only cars but any obstacles? What if 
all these strange, mysterious and not fully 
understood or explained phenomena were 
also an integral part of our life on earth? Just 
as a certain amount of strangeness in beauty is 
part of beauty itself? Perhaps the lights of 
cosmic civilisations are extinguished, some 
blown out by atomic whirlwinds, others stifled 
by sterile rationalism, when the last secret in 
them dies. As a country house dies when 
abandoned by its inmates. Or as a man dies 
when he drives the miracle of compassion and 
love from his heart... 

1 put the reel of film back in the container, 
left the cabin, walked to the deserted stern, 
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leaned over the rail and loosened my grasp. I 
didn’t even hear the splash below. Rest in 
peace on the bed of the Pacific Ocean, defiled 
shade of the Moon Maiden. May the Mistress 
of the Moon Fire continue to fly over the pre¬ 
cipice! And may thy house ne’er grow empty, 
Man! 

The next day I took the first plane to Cuba 
and flew on to Moscow. Goloseyev never 
believed that I had thrown the film into the 
sea without even looking at it. As a parting 
gift I left him my own translation of an article 
from a dogeared magazine to give the flayer 
of live skin something to think about while he 
was contemplating solitary albatrosses above 
the hostile night ocean in his infra-panorama. 

The article was entitled as follows. 

THE MYSTERIOUS FORCES OF THE MOON 

“The gravitational forces between the Earth 
and the Moon are very considerable, because 
both heavenly bodies have relatively large 
masses and the distance between them is not 
very great by cosmic standards. 

“Like a giant magnet, the Moon pulls up 
the Earth’s oceans, causing whole mountains 
of water to rise up on the surface of the Earth. 
On many coastlines, particularly in sheltered 
bays of the north-west states in the USA, you 
can find tidal waves of up to twenty metres. 
On the coast of Brittany the difference be¬ 
tween the level of the ebb and flow is so great 
that the gravitational forces operate a large 
hydro-electric power station. 

“However, not only oceans, but continents 
too are affected by the Moon’s gravitational 
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force. We know that under the influence of 
the Moon they rise or fall up to 23 centi¬ 
metres. Not surprisingly such shifts can cause 
catastrophic ruptures in places where the 
Earth’s crust is thin. 

'‘Even our planet’s air cushion is affected 
by the Moon. There are ebbs and flows in the 
atmosphere too. During full and new moons 
atmospheric pressure is about three milli¬ 
bars lower than in other lunar phases. 

“And there is another law too. Although 
the sunlight reflected by the Moon is a mere 
one-hundred-thousandth of all the sunlight 
cast upon the Earth, it nevertheless raises the 
temperature of the Earth’s surface by one 
two-thousandth of a degree. 

“The figures quoted may seem too small to 
have any effect upon the Earth’s weather. 
Was the historian and naturalist Pliny who 
lived in the 1st century A. D. right when he 
said that a full moon increases the humidity 
in the air and causes rainfall? Or is that just 
a common delusion? Are those people right, 
and there are a lot of them, who believe 
firmly that when the lunar phase increases the 
weather gets better? 

“For a long time meteorologists tried to 
avoid such questions. But then a special group 
of American scientists made a thorough study 
of 16,000 weather reports in 1,544 areas of 
the United States over the last fifty years. In 
particular they investigated rainfall. It turned 
out that there was most rain in the three to 
five days after a new or full moon. 

“Their published findings produced univer- 
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sal scepticism. However, they were shortly 
confirmed by Australian scientists: yes, rain 
prefers to fall just after a new or full moon. 

“Other scientists working on data from 269 
meteorological stations immediately detected 
a law governing the occurrence of typhoons 
of over force twelve. The conclusions were 
surprising. The likelihood of such hurricanes 
during a new or full moon was 25 per cent 
higher than normal! 

“Unfortunately the causes of the action of 
ancient Selena on the weather have still not 
been discovered. The most widespread hypo¬ 
thesis is the following. Terrestrial space is not 
empty. It contains a vast amount of cosmic 
dust and fragments of meteorites and dead 
planets. It is possible that part of this matter 
is attracted by the Moon, and then goes over 
to the Earth—for the gravitational force of the 
Earth is much stronger than that of the Moon. 
Entering the upper layers of the atmosphere 
and gradually settling, the minute cosmic par¬ 
ticles become moisture condensers, as it were, 
forming cloud masses which result in rain. 

“If the Moon is capable of affecting the 
movement of the oceans, the Earth’s crust, 
atmospheric pressure and temperature, perhaps 
it also affects the behaviour of animals and 
people? 

“How is the following phenomenon to be 
explained, for example? It is a well-known 
fact that molluscs open their shells when the 
tide comes in and close them when it goes out. 
In a single day they filter about 65 litres of 
water and catch over 72 million microorga- 
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nisms, which serve them as food. 

“At first it was thought that the movement 
of their shells resulted from changes in water 
pressure during ebb and flow. 

“But then the following experiment was 
carried out. A number of molluscs were taken 
1,660 kilometres from the seashore and put in 
light-proof glass vessels, where the tempera¬ 
ture and water pressure in the molluscs’ usual 
sea habitat were reproduced. Then a device 
for monitoring the movement of the molluscs’ 
shells was installed. 

“At first the molluscs kept to their custo¬ 
mary rhythm, opening and closing although 
there was no ebb or flow. But after exactly 
fourteen days an incredible thing happened: 
the rhythm changed by three hours. This 
enabled the following conclusion to be made: 
that molluscs open and close in keeping with 
the ebb and flow of the tide in their new 
place. In other words, the rhythm of the mol¬ 
luscs is dictated by the Moon. 

“The Moon undoubtedly affects the beha¬ 
viour of certain mammals also. In laboratory 
conditions hamsters are always far more 
active in a full or new moon, and mice only in 
a full moon. 

“FULL MOONS AND NEW MOONS 
HAVE DESTROYED 900,000 LIVES. IS 
THIS AN ACCIDENT OR A LAW? 

“It happened on 16 September. 1978 at 
19 hours 28 minutes. An earthquake of force 
seven to eight wiped a flourishing town off 
the map in three minutes flat. The tragedy 
took place at the very moment when the 
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Moon, the Sun and the Earth were on the 
same axis, so to say, and the Earth’s thin crust 
was affected simultaneously by the masses of 
the Sun and the Moon. 

“There is an old superstition that earth¬ 
quakes are most likely to occur in a new or 
full moon. There is no scientific proof for this. 
Most geophysicists just shrug their shoulders. 
Yet there are many facts which cannot easily 
be explained by sheer coincidence. 

“Let us take a look at the most severe 
earthquakes in recent decades: 

“29 February, 1960: a terrible earthquake 
in the Moroccan town of Agadir. About 12,000 
people died under the ruins. It occurred dur¬ 
ing a new moon. 

“2 September, 1962: About 12,000 people 
died during a severe earthquake lasting four 
minutes in Iran. Full moon. 

“22 May, 1970: an earthquake of terrifying 
force considerably changed the whole land¬ 
scape of Peru. The catastrophe claimed 
60,000 victims. Full moon. 

“28 July, 1976: 800,000 people lost their 
lives under the ruins in an earthquake in 
China. Full moon. 

“3 September, 1978: at 6.08 a. m. the 
strongest earthquake after the Second World 
War took place in Baden-Wurtemberg. There 
was widespread destruction and damage to 
motorways. New moon. 

“16 September, 1978: during a full moon 
and lunar eclipse a terrible earthquake lit¬ 
erally wiped out the Iranian town of Tabas 
and more than 40 nearby villages. 
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“Coincidence? Superstition? Or is there 
some kind of link between the forces of the 
Earth and the Moon? 

“Since time immemorial man has ascribed 
mysterious qualities to Selena. The moon has 
been worshipped not only as the goddess of 
death, but also as the goddess of fertility. 
Its phases have been used as symbols of birth, 
growth, death and disappearance. The Romans 
believed that a full moon presaged rain, and 
the Spartans always began their wars during 
a full moon. 

“The first calendar composed in ancient 
times was based on the lunar, not on the solar 
year. It has long been noted that some people 
cannot get to sleep during a full moon. In 
ancient times and even in the Middle Ages 
people were sure that the Moon could cause 
mental disorders. The English still use the 
word ‘lunatic’ from the Latin root ‘luna’ 
(moon) for a mentally sick person. 

“In an attempt to discover the effect of the 
Moon on human behaviour, scientists carried 
out long-term observations on a group of fifty 
students. It was noted that the students were 
subject to sudden changes of mood about 
every two weeks. The upper and lower peaks 
of mood corresponded to the phases of the 
full moon and new moon .What is more, the 
subjects’ electrical potential also changed ac¬ 
cording to the same pattern.” 

I left the article in Goloseyev’s cabin in a 
fit of temper, wanting to annoy, not even an¬ 
noy, but reproach my friend for his unpar- 
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donable intrusion into the cosmic privacy of 
the Moon Warriors, but now I deeply regret 
my sudden departure. The towers of the 
unexplained and hardly possible with their 
changing shapes do not need anyone else to 
defend them. The miracle of extraordinary 
phenomena is capable of defending itself... 


4. THE MIRROR IN THE GARDEN 

Above the babbling brook I told this story 
about the Moon Warriors clumsily, missing 
out many details. I was actually telling it to 
Lerka alone. And I could see from her eyes 
that she believed it entirely. 

“There’s only one thing wrong with heroic 
tales like that. Not a shred of material eviden¬ 
ce,” said Timchik, stretching like a cat. “The 
film’s at the bottom of the sea and the flask 
with the love-potion... You can bet that was 
tossed into the Pacific in a fit of revulsion for 
the fish to play with. They lick the top and 
find they are able to turn somersaults in the 
air. Some even manage to gobble up a few 
migrating birds. But only during a new or full 
moon.” 

Lerka put her hands to her head as if it 
were aching and was about to say something 
to her husband, but I got in first. 

“He’s right. I left the flask in the cabin. In 
Callao.” 

“And you still refuse to believe that your 
husband has second sight, Lerka,” Androgin 
persisted. 



“Did you make it up with Goloseyev?” 
asked Lerka, as if she had not heard him. 

“There was nothing to make up. He arrived 
with the Perun a month later and swore that 
he had been having me on. That all the film 
showed was the finish of the Inca Gold Cup 
Rally and the prize-giving ceremony. But 
for some reason I didn’t care. I was training 
for the Pyrenees Necklace Cup with another 
co-driver. Ashot Melkuyan. In the Silver 
Fox.” 

“Hey diddle-dee-dee, a silver fox for me,” 
sang Timchik in a funny voice. “Hadn’t we 
better be going, folks? Forward, to the 
dark cavern of Lerka’s secrets. Our good old 
Russian secrets are much more fun than ones 
from far-away lands. But they don’t have any 
material evidence either.” 

“I shouldn’t have got so irritated by Tim¬ 
chik,” I thought. “His habit of parodying and 
poking fun at everything is not just a whim, 
it’s an absolute necessity for him. Without it 
he just couldn’t exist. Just as he couldn’t 
write his dare-devil articles for journals without 
chewing over (and chewing up) other people’s 
ideas. That alone is the secret of this Candi¬ 
date of Chemical Sciences’ indestructibility.” 

We set off on our way. 

An hour and a half later we came to a 
sulphur spring. The jets of warm, sparkling 
water rose straight out of the cliff as high as 
you could stretch up your arm. It was a real 
pleasure to stand under this life-giving rain. 
Timchik did not want to bathe, he was scrib¬ 
bling something in his notebook. We had 
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lunch here. The way ahead layup theTas-Axu 
ravine, literally the river of white stones, or 
Whitestone River, as Lerka put it. According 
to her it would take us about two hours from 
here. We would have to get a move on, to 
arrive before it got really dark. 

I walked behind Lerka over the flat slip¬ 
pery rocks. The river sang below us. Now and 
then I saw the darting shadows of fish in the 
shallows. What a pity we wouldn’t be fishing 
until tomorrow. 

I began turning over in my mind the pages 
of the red exercise book Lerka had given me 
to read on the very first day after I arrived. 
She said the reason why she had asked me to 
come to Alma-Ata was to read this book and 
help her... 

“Why is it only now, in spring, April, that 
I have decided to put on paper everything I 
should have written down straightaway at the 
time, last August? They say it only takes a 
week for a person to forget half the details 
of something that has happened. But I’m not 
likely to do that. I won’t forget those details, 
not in a whole lifetime, although both Tim- 
chik and I sometimes think that what hap¬ 
pened must have been a dream. Or rather a 
dream within a dream. Like Lermontov’s poem 
The Dream where ‘in the noonday heat of a 
Dagestan valley’ the hero sees himself in a 
dream mortally wounded and fast asleep, and 
in that other dream he sees a young maiden 
who is also dreaming (‘And she dreamt of a 
Dagestan valley, where someone she knew lay 
dead, in his breast was a dark and gaping 
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wound, while the blood in a pool did spread’). 
So the dream is a triple, or rather tripled one... 

“After Timchik made fun of me (he was 
decent enough not to broadcast it as he usual¬ 
ly does, thank goodness), I decided not to say 
anything about it, even to my father, 
although I could not get it out of my mind. In 
November I didn’t go to Hungary with Tim¬ 
chik, but spent the whole winter sweating 
over my dissertation in the library and only 
writing about thirty pages, much to Timchik’s 
horror. 

“They say there is a sickness in the East 
with the unusual name of ‘fatal longing for 
the past’. A man can even die from not being 
able to relive an event which is preying on his 
mind. For example, the last meeting with 
someone he will never see again. 

“Now I realise that I am writing this to 
leave some sort of document. As it is said in 
The Master and Margarita, manuscripts don’t 
burn... 

“But let me begin at the beginning. 

“I spent the middle of August in a moun¬ 
taineering camp. We were preparing to climb 
three summits, including Mount Avicenna. 
Everything was going well. Our trainer Djuma- 
geldinov was pleased with me. But literally on 
the eve of the ascent I caught a slight cold (I 
had bathed secretly in an ice-cold stream, 
when the sun was at its hottest). The next 
morning I was hoarse, and, horror of horrors, 
they refused to take me. I’m sure Marat In¬ 
nokentievich would have ignored such a slight 
cold, but Cecilia Arkadievna, that fat viper 
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with the red cross, was quite adamant. She 
was taking her revenge, because Yakov Bori¬ 
sovich had sent me two hundred big garden 
daisies on my birthday, and Timchik had na¬ 
ively gone and told everyone... 

“So that morning the seven of them went 
off without me. I cried a bit by the stream, 
bathed once more and decided to take my 
revenge by giving up mountain climbing 
completely. In any case I did not propose to 
wait for their triumphant return in a week’s 
time. It would only take a little over twenty- 
four hours to climb down to Three Leopards 
Pass. The climb was safe and not too strenu¬ 
ous. I could spend the night at the point 
where the stream joined the Tas-Axu. That 
was a little higher than the sulphur spring. 
And from the Three Leopards I could get a 
lift. There was a lorry that came once a day to 
the shepherds. 

“Putting my one-man tent, sleeping bag 
and some food (two tins of meat, some bread 
and a tin of condensed milk, to be precise) 
in my rucksack, I left a note where it was sure 
to be seen explaining that I had to return via 
the Three Leopards urgently. I had gone that 
way dozens of times, usually with philology 
students who were doing their Mountaineer¬ 
ing Badge test. 

“The weather was marvellous, and my 
rucksack did not feel at all heavy. I reached 
the place where I was going to spend the night 
easily by sunset. We usually put up our tents 
on the left slope of the ravine. There was a 
convenient ledge on the cliff there, about 
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sixty metres square, covered with grass and 
mountain dogrose. In the morning, at sunrise, 
you had a marvellous view of the sun’s rays 
slanting through the mist all along the ravine 
and the foaming stream flowing into the big 
river below. I say ‘big river’, although in those 
parts the Tas-Axu is not all that wide: in 
August you can hop across it from rock to 
rock. 

“I put up my tent close to the cliff, ate a 
cold supper and was soon fast asleep. 

“In the middle of the night I was awakened 
by a terrible rumbling. The earth beneath me 
shook. Some rocks went crashing down near¬ 
by. But soon all was quiet again. Anyone who 
spends a lot of time in the mountains, has 
seen (or more likely heard) avalanches and 
knows the treacherous habits of rock screes, 
is not particularly worried by sounds like that 
in the middle of the night. So I went off to 
sleep again. 

“In my dream I saw the Earth from far 
away in outer space. It was shining like a dan¬ 
delion in the stately dance of the planets. It 
was pulsating like a living creature, and as I 
grew closer to it... But no, first I should de¬ 
scribe exactly how I was approaching the 
Earth in my dream. 

“I was sitting in something like a deep arm- 
chair-cum-swing with a strange garden blos¬ 
soming all round me. The branches, leaves, 
petals and buds of plants I had never seen 
before were so closely entwined that they 
looked like a single blossoming organism. Bil¬ 
lowing waves of multicoloured treetops stretch- 
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ed up to the near horizon. The strange thing 
was that the further away they were, the 
higher and steeper they became, as if I was at 
the bottom of a brightly painted crater. What 
is more, the bowl of the horizon was not 
convex, as it is on Earth, but concave. 

“Along the edges of the bowl was a faintly 
phosphorescent radiance, twisted into a braid, 
that receded into the misty stellar expanses. 
The magic garden approached the Earth, borne 
along quietly by a whirling tornado, but when 
the jagged edges of the continents appeared 
with the seas between them, I began to feel 
alarmed. For I saw myself as a trembling 
tongue of flame amid the wild winds of the 
Universe... 

“My alarm increased, when I began to dis¬ 
cern hundreds, even thousands of venomous 
blue lights everywhere on the face of the 
Earth, even on the white caps of the poles. 
They were emitting harsh, straight beams, like 
those emitted by stellar nuclei. 

“Suddenly I remembered that during its 
voyages over the millenia across the ocean of 
eternity my garden had set course for such 
live planets from time to time, but had always 
flown away if it noticed those terrible lights. 
I tried hard to recall the words, gestures and 
chants which would aveit the danger, but 
could not. 

“All over the membrane of the tornado 
brown spots began to appear, which immedi¬ 
ately turned black until the garden was covered 
by a glittering blackness... 

“Then I woke up. Heavy raindrops were 
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beating on the top of the tent. Still in my 
sleeping bag, I opened the flap slightly. 

“It was growing light. Puffy thunderclouds 
with dirty straggling edges drifted down the 
ravine. There was a roll of thunder. The 
weather forecasters had been wrong, as usual. 
Oh, well, I’d just have to set off in the rain. 
It wasn’t the first time. My weatherproof 
jacket was good protection, and I was wearing 
hobnailed boots, so I wouldn’t slip. I only had 
one regret. Yesterday I had decided to bathe 
in the sulphur spring first and have breakfast. 
They say you can lose about two kilos straight¬ 
away by doing that. Never mind, I’d have to 
do without the bathe. Only I was sorry for 
the others. What would they do there? They’d 
probably be trapped in the blizzard for three 
days at least. The weather in the mountains 
hardly ever breaks in August, but when it 
does... 

“I quickly rolled up my tent, put on my 
rucksack and walked over the big clump of 
hawthorn beyond which the fairly steep 
descent into the ravine began. To my surprise, 
the space behind the hawthorn bushes was 
quite empty. There was no path to be seen. 
The earthquake had torn away a huge section 
of the cliff. It had crashed down, blocking the 
Tas-Axa. The billowing clouds made it hard to 
see how big the dam was, but I had no doubt 
that Whitestone River would break through 
any obstacle. ‘You can’t tame her as easy as 
that,’ I remember thinking. Then suddenly 
the realisation hit me: how was I going to get 
down? I was trapped on the ledge. Above me 
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rose sheer cliff for about a hundred and fifty 
metres. I would get nowhere without a rope 
and hooks. Below me yawned an abyss for 
about seventy metres. Just try and climb 
down there... 

“I took off my rucksack and sat down on 
it. The main thing was to keep calm. What 
would an experienced mountain climber like 
Marat Innokentievich, for example, do in a 
situation like this? 

“ ‘First, you must be patient and wait for 
help. It’s sure to come,’ I said in Jumagel- 
dinov’s voice. 

“ ‘In this case help won’t come for at least 
a week,’ I replied to him. ‘You will return 
triumphantly from your conquered peaks, get 
the Town on your walkie-talkie and then 
rush to the rescue. But by then I shall have 
died of hunger under the hawthorn bush. My 
food supplies won’t last long, and I haven’t 
got a drop of water with me.’ 

“ ‘You can chew hawthorn berries and lick 
water off the rock. Even if it doesn’t rain, 
there aredewdrops each morning on the rocks. 
And if it does rain, there’s no problem with 
water at all. You must make a bonfire from 
dry brushwood, keep warm by it and wait for 
help. There may be some students going up 
the ravine from the Three Leopards.’ Marat 
Innokentievich tried to reassure me. 

“ ‘There’s no hope of students,’ I sighed. 
‘As soon as the weather gets bad, they roll up 
their tents and go home.’ 

“ ‘In the last resort you can cut your tent, 
your sleeping bag and even your rucksack into 
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strips, tie them together with reef knots and 
try to get down like that...’ 

“ ‘I’ve only got a tin opener with me, Marat 
Innokentievich. You can’t cut a tent with that. 
Besides, I’d never risk climbing ten metres 
with some bits of canvas tied together, even 
if I did find the strength to rip the canvas 
with my teeth,’ I argued. 

“ ‘Then you’d better stay quietly in your 
waterproof tent and wait for help,’ Marat 
Innokentievich said after some hesitation. 
‘Only no panicking or bursting into tears.’ 

“Yes, things certainly didn’t look too good. 

“Holding on to a thick branch of hawthorn, 
I leaned forward slightly over the precipice. 
Perhaps I could crawl down after all, like a 
lizard, between the crevices. Without my ruck¬ 
sack, of course. I could just push it down, 
then find it at the bottom among the rocks... 

“But it’s true what they say: the road to 
hell is paved with good intentions. Below me 
glittered sheer, slippery rockface. 

“On my right a strangely shaped boulder 
jutted out of the cliff in my direction. It 
looked like part of a huge crystal. The end 
flared like an old-fashioned gramophone spea¬ 
ker. This end, or rather, part of it, because the 
boulder went into the cliff, had a semi-cir¬ 
cular base which was jutting into the under¬ 
growth on my ledge. Unlike the glistening grey 
cliff, the crystal was a dull black, just like 
anthracite. When I was a child my family lived 
in Osinniki in the Kuzbass, and I had spent 
lots of time climbing slag-heaps with the other 
kids. 



“I remember being terribly pleased. Maybe 
I would be stuck on the ledge for a week, but 
I had discovered a huge layer of coal. 

“Who could say how far back this rounded 
boulder went into the ground. There might be 
rich coal deposits here, for all we knew. And 
at a time when the world was running out of 
fuel, a fact about which Timchik frequently 
reminds me when I forget to turn off the 
bathroom light. Today each ton of coal and 
peat is precious. Even old worked mines are 
being reopened. 

“I went up to the end of the boulder, 
stretched out my hand to feel its smooth 
surface and got a big surprise. Literally a 
centimetre away from it my fingers met an 
invisible obstacle. What’s more, the dull black 
end of the boulder was perfectly dry in spite 
of the rain. For some strange reason, the 
raindrops did not touch it. They were falling 
away from it and trickling down. 

“Obviously what follows will not convince 
anyone, but I repeat: I am writing only the 
truth, however fantastic it may seem from the 
events that followed. 

“Suddenly I caught sight of them. Or 
rather, one of them at first. A golden eye in 
the end of the boulder began to dilate, like 
the aperture of a camera. I grabbed my 
rucksack and ran away to the cliff, although 
actually there was nowhere to run and 
nowhere to hide. 

“Out of the eye (which had now dilated to 
the size of a parachute top) there slowly flew 
a huge suit, like the sort used for deep-sea div- 
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ing, dull black like the crystal. Together with 
its two lower extremities it was at least five 
metres long. The diameter of the head (the 
suit, that is, not the head, I get all confused 
here) was, surprise, more than a metre. Now I 
can write ‘five metres and one metre’ quite 
calmly, but at the time I was not in the mood 
for making calculations or comparisons with 
parachute tops. I was cowering with helpless 
horror in my patched windcheater, with a 
heavy feeling as if I were turning into stone. 

“He flew out of the eye, which immediate¬ 
ly shrank again. Behind him came a dull 
black rope, not a rope, that is, but a string of 
radiance so condensed that it was black. Turn¬ 
ing over clumsily in the air, he floated along 
the crystal in the direction of the cliff and ... 
dissolved into it. At first his hand disappeared 
into the cliff, then his head, the other hand, 
his body and his feet, until he had vanished 
completely, leaving nothing behind but the 
smoothly moving black string. He had dived 
into the cliff, like we dive into the warm sea. 
Without any apparent effort. 

“Then two more of them slipped out of 
the eye, exactly like the first one. They also 
vanished into the cliff fairly quickly, at dif¬ 
ferent spots, but one came back straightaway 
and disappeared into the eye which misted 
over. 

“And so they travelled backwards and for¬ 
wards for at least three hours, and all the time 
I was standing in the rain like a half-wit, next 
to my wet rucksack, cursing my miserable 
fate and refusing to believe what was happen- 
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ing. I was surprised not so much by the an¬ 
thracite monsters themselves, as by the fact 
that they took no notice of me whatsoever. 
They did not make the slightest attempt to 
get acquainted, not the slightest. What am I 
saying: get acquainted? They did not even take 
a look at me. Not some worm, tiny insect or 
loathsome reptile, but me, a representative of 
the most intelligent beings in the whole Uni¬ 
verse, as Timchik writes in his articles. I was 
just a rock, a stream of rain or a hawthorn 
prickle to them. They couldn’t have cared less. 

“ ‘And I couldn’t care less about you, coal 
diver suits,’ I said in a whisper. ‘I don’t care 
how you and your crystal got here in the cliff. 
Whether you inhabit the bowels of the earth 
or have come down to us from celestial heights. 
You can go back there, for all I care.’ 

“I was starving to death. I unrolled my tent, 
opened a tin of meat, carefully measured out 
half and ate it ravenously with bread, hardly 
bothering to chew it. Then I drank some rain 
water from a puddle by my rucksack. 

“The rain was still drizzling and clouds 
were drifting in the ravine. Down below 
roared the swollen river, blocked by the col¬ 
lapsed cliff, and the space suits, as I had decid¬ 
ed to christen them, were still floating about 
by their gramophone loudspeaker. Sometimes 
they appeared holding spirals, or silver 
tridents with handles shaped like a figure 
eight, or a bunch of balloons inside which 
were other balloons also full of balloons. The 
balloons were mostly filled with some kind of 
black substance. 



“Evening came, and it grew dark. I was 
soaked to the skin, but the inside of the tent 
and my sleeping bag were dry. I finished the 
tinned meat and took off my wet clothes, 
but could not get to sleep. I’d like to know 
who could sleep in a situation like that. 

“ ‘Say you are beings from another planet,’ 
I reasoned. ‘Say you’re doing some very 
important work. For example, you’ve had an 
accident and now you’ve got to mend your 
craft, if the crystal is your craft. Only highly 
intelligent beings can build a craft. Well, my 
brothers in intellect, why don’t you help a 
representative of the human race who is in 
trouble? A woman, what’s more, and a young 
one at that. It wouldn’t be any trouble for 
you to take her across the ravine, would it? 
You who are free from the fetters of gravity? 
Are you afraid of the results of such contact?’ 

“I was awakened by the light of the sun, 
accompanied by peals of thunder. It was hot, 
like the beach at midday. My watch said half 
past two. I couldn’t have slept for a whole 
twenty four hours, I thought, looking out of 
my tent. 

“I was wrong. It was late at night. But 
above their crystal and my ledge a gigantic 
dome which seemed to be woven of sunbeams 
was shining. I even saw some beads of rain 
slide off the edge of the golden dome, but 
they did not come through it. Over the Tien 
Shan the rain streamed down, lightning fur¬ 
rowed the night sky, thunder rolled, and at 
the point where the brook flowed into the 
Whitestone River a tiny sun rose and soon 
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dried the tent, my windcheater and even the 
shoes of the person who happened to be in 
its rays. 

“My crystal changed colour. Now it was a 
phosphorescent silver. Its smoothly curved 
end was quite transparent, and through the 
iridescent partition inside you could glimpse 
branches, leaves, petals and buds of plants I 
had never seen before. They were so closely 
entwined that they looked like a single blos¬ 
soming organism. There was no top or bottom, 
no separate floors, walls or ceilings. The walls 
were covered with billowing waves of multi¬ 
coloured treetops. The strange thing was that 
the deeper you looked into the crystal, the 
higher and steeper they became, as if herald¬ 
ing expanses without limit or end... 

“I nearly exclaimed with surprise. It was 
my magic garden, but in some way it had 
been transformed beyond recognition. 

“Three of my space suits (who had also 
turned silver) were flying over the clusters of 
flowers, manipulating their balloons inside 
balloons, tridents and spirals. 

“Hiding like an animal and scratching my 
face, knees and arms on the prickly hawthorn, 
I crawled nearer. They were doing something 
to their sweetly sleeping garden, but precisely 
what I could not say. 

“A dark oval shape shone in the cosmic 
depths of the crystal where the mass of tree- 
tops came together. ‘Like constellations revolv¬ 
ing round the earthly firmament preserve the 
peace of the North Star, so these treetops are 
guarding something like a mirror,’ I thought 
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and was surprised at this strange thought of 
mine, but in fact hardly mine. In the mirror 
you could see clots of mist, strange spinning 
worlds, double and triple stars, swarms of 
planets, and spiral sleeves. In the middle 
of these grains of universal chaos were smooth 
silver whirlwinds. 

“ ‘That magic garden is the engine of the 
whirlwind-ship,’ the thought came to me like 
a revelation. ‘Something’s wrong with the 
engine and they’re mending it. What a pity 
I can’t help them.’ 

“It is still a complete mystery to me how 
these strange ideas came into my head when I 
was hiding in the grass, lit by sunlight in the 
middle of the night, although there was no 
one to hide from. 

“I remember that after guessing that the 
garden was an engine, I began to wonder why 
the earth’s biomass grows denser in autumn, 
before it is replaced by the emptiness of win¬ 
ter? Why apples get filled with juice, the mead¬ 
ows grow lush and the fruit heavy? What if 
this annual pulsation of vegetable matter were 
a token of the movement of earthly time, I 
thought to myself. 

“And immediately I saw the Earth as a liv¬ 
ing grain in the spring of universal being. 

“I thought of the heavenly heights, the 
earthly depths, the breadth and limitlessness 
of the Universe. 

“And the Universe suddenly opened up 
before me, like a flower swaying in sunny 
breezes. 

“And as in the human body, so in the Uni- 
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verse everything was connected with every¬ 
thing else, reflected in everything else, and 
the otherness in oneself reflected all objects, 
phenomena, substances and time... 

“And the heavens were part of me, and I 
was part of the heavens. 

“The crystal was an envoy from an unimag¬ 
inably beautiful world, but for some reason 
the very thought of the contact of our two 
worlds seemed strangely terrible and incon¬ 
ceivable to me... 

“I don’t remember how long I lay in the 
bracken, but they were the best moments of 
my life. 

“Until the shafts of sunlight went out and 
the rain came pouring down. 

“I woke up late. I had a bad headache, par¬ 
ticularly in my temples. The rain was drum¬ 
ming on the sides of the tent. I felt my ruck¬ 
sack, windcheater and boots. They were all 
dry. So my vision of the night sun had been 
a real one. 

“The eye in the crystal was opening and 
closing: the gardeners were busy. 

“After lunch, without waiting for an 
exchange of credentials, I decided that if the 
mountain would not come to Mohammed, 
Mohammed would have to go to the moun¬ 
tain. After all, how were the space suits to 
know that I was an intelligent being? I would 
have to show them. 

“I chose a moment when the eye was 
beginning to dilate, and ran up to it with my 
heart in my mouth. 

“ ‘Greetings, stellar brothers!’ I yelled at 



the space suit who flew out, beckoning him 
over to me. ‘Will you kindly rescue me?’ 

“He did not take the slightest notice. Just 
moved along, swaying slightly, in the air and 
then vanished into the cliff like a ghost. 

“ ‘Well, I can’t just leave it at that, gentle- 
men-comrades, stellar gardeners. I’m not a 
bird with a broken wing,’ I suddenly lost my 
temper. ‘My ancestors wrote The Lay of Igor's 
Host, Taras Bulba, Quiet Flows the Don and 
The Master and Margarita. My ancestors 
formed a living dam in the path of the plunder¬ 
ing nomadic hordes from the East and the 
non-nomadic monsters from the West. My an¬ 
cestors did not destroy peoples on their way 
to the Great Water, as your Pisarro and Cor¬ 
tez did in South America. My ancestors knew 
the true price of friendly contacts, as we can 
judge from their old saying: ‘Go through the 
world doing wrong and you will never return.’ 

“I went back to my tent, tore a few pages 
out of a notebook and scribbled in pencil: on 
one a model of the solar system, unfortu¬ 
nately I did not remember ail the planets. On 
another Pythagoras’s theorem, a triangle with 
a square on each of the three sides, like we 
were taught in school, and a model of an 
atomic nucleus. On the third I drew a rocket 
with a tiny person inside it (after a moment’s 
thought, I drew exactly the same rocket on 
the first sheet flying from the Earth to the 
Moon). On the fourth sheet I hardly had 
room for the two hemispheres. I drew the 
continents roughly, only Australia and Africa 
were reasonably correct. But I did not begrudge 



my precious foreign eye shadow and covered 
the whole planet with blue lights. ‘Here, you 
can have your induced dream about atomic 
bombs back! Only don’t try not to understand 
what it’s all about,’ I muttered. ‘I’ll bash your 
magic garden to pieces with my alpenstock 
and you too, hard-hearted idols!’ 

“The remaining sheet of paper was just 
big enough for the Russian proverb which I 
wrote out in Latin letters (with some mistakes, 
I fear): 

“ ‘NEPRAVDOJ VES SVETPROJDEJOSH 
DA NASAD NE VERNJOSHSJA!’ 

“They could understand it if they wanted 
to. 

“So, with my alpenstock and sheets of pa¬ 
per, dirty and hungry, but full of determina¬ 
tion to make contact, I walked up to the gra¬ 
mophone speaker. Since he did not, of course, 
deign to take any notice of me, I gave the first 
space suit a hefty thump on his big foot. 

“And it worked! He turned head over heels, 
came down on a level with my head and hove¬ 
red in the air, swaying slightly. It was pretty 
frightening, but I thrust the sheets of paper 
right in front of his black head, because his 
hand was floating about two metres above 
me. The strange thing was that the paper 
seemed to disappear into his helmet. It just 
vanished. He went into the eye at once, and 
no one came out of it for about an hour. 

“Finally one of them appeared, I don’t 
know which one, and floated to the tent 
where I was awaiting the results of my bold 
experiment. His hand was clutching a spade 
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rather like a cake-slice, but at least three me¬ 
tres long, of course. With the spade he began 
pushing me carefully in the direction of the 
crystal. 

“ ‘There’s no need to shove me with that, 
my fine diver suit,’ I said to him. Til go to 
the venue for negotiations without that. 
If I could flap about in the air like you, I 
would fly there on a broomstick.’ 

“But then I realised he was pushing me 
towards the edge of the precipice not to the 
crystal... 

“ ‘Think what you’re doing, star beast!’ I 
yelled. ‘I can’t fly like you! I’ll be smashed to 
pieces! And my death will be avenged!’ 

“I somehow managed to slip away, career 
wildly over the bracken and rush into my tent. 

“But this did not save me. Obviously they 
had unanimously agreed to destroy me, I 
don’t know why. 

“My tent was soon up in the air, pegs and 
all. The diver suit again drove me, like a brain¬ 
less cow, to the edge of the ledge. I tried to 
explain by gesticulating that I would be quite 
happy to reach the other side, but that I 
couldn’t walk across the precipice. I needed 
a rope, a bridge, anything, or else my body 
would be discovered, mauled by bird and 
beast, on the sharp rocks below. 

“While I was trying to explain this with my 
fingers, he picked me up smartly on his black 
cake-slice, lifted me over the ledge, carried me 
over the hawthorn bushes about three metres 
away from the cliff—right above the preci¬ 
pice—and started to tip up the cake-slice. I 
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began to slide off... 

“ ‘A curse upon you, black newcomers!’ I 
managed to cry before plunging into the abyss. 
‘May you be thrice cursed! ’ 

“But I did not fall into the precipice. Instead 
I slid onto something bouncy and invisible 
that shook beneath me. 

“I remember the strange sensation. No, it 
wasn’t fear. It was a feeling of humiliation, as 
if I had suddenly appeared at a committee 
meeting with no clothes on, amid smiling old 
men and ladies purple with indignation. 

“I had intended to cling to the wretched 
cake-slice, but the monster floated away from 
me, taking a calm delight in my ignominy. 

“I’m ashamed to admit it even to myself, 
but I got down on all fours and began crawl¬ 
ing like a dog, yes, like a hunted dog, scrambl¬ 
ing along, not to the other side, to safety, but 
back to the ledge which was so close. With 
one hand I felt the thing quivering beneath 
me and tried not to look down at the drift¬ 
ing mist below. 

“But he made me go back. The cake-slice 
barred my way like a black wall and pushed 
me away from the ledge. I turned round, 
burst out crying and set off towards the other 
side. 

“ ‘Crawl on, talking dog,’ I muttered to 
myself. ‘In a minute they’ll switch this thing 
off and have the pleasure of seeing you plunge 
into the precipice down there, where the Tas- 
Axu is roaring and crashing over the rocks. 
Well, let it roar and crash. It will sweep away 
the blockage and a terrible mud-flow will 
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plunge down into the valley, a torrent of 
mud, rocks and tree trunks. Well, let it. Let 
my body be devoured by the mud. So not a 
single bone remains.’ 

“The thing I was crawling over like an 
insect felt slightly rough, like plexiglass, and 
curved up slightly at the sides, as if I were in a 
big, invisible tube. It seemed to be emitting a 
faint pinkish glow. 

“It was still some distance to the other 
side. 

“Would I crawl it? But why on earth 
should I, Valeria Marchenko, crawl along for 
someone’s amusement? Who had given me, a 
representative of earthly civilisation, the right 
to demean myself in front of goodness knows 
whom, from goodness knows what backwa¬ 
ters of the Universe? Perhaps they were es¬ 
caped convicts from the Canes Venatici con¬ 
stellation? How and why had they appeared 
with their black bus inside the cliff? Who were 
they hiding from? Why didn’t they show their 
faces, if they did have faces to show? And 
why were they shoving me out of the way so 
quickly, after receiving a little information on 
five sheets from an exercise book? 

“I got up and with tiny, uncertain footsteps 
actually began walking through the air. My 
heart was thumping so hard that the beats 
(or so it seemed to me) shook the invisible 
path along which I was walking. Yes, walking! 
So do what you like with me, cosmic creepy- 
crawlies! 

“The last few metres were the hardest. At 
any moment I expected those masters of the 
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art of torture to put an end to me. 

“But nothing happened. At the point where 
the barely perceptible pinkish glow slotted 
into the bare cliff, as if into a terminal, I 
jumped onto the bracken and scrambled up 
the cliff until I reached the familiar path. 
Then I collapsed face down in the wet grass 
and had a good cry. 

“When 1 recovered and raised my head, 
I saw my black-helmeted rescuer in front of 
me with the cake-slice bearing my tent 
and other things. Hovering at an angle in the 
air (with half a leg in the ground), he tipped 
the cake-slice and the things came sliding 
down to me. 

“I got up and said: 

“ ‘I thank you with all my heart for rescu¬ 
ing me, gallant star-knights. I don’t know how 
to show my gratitude. But one good turn 
deserves another.’ 

“The cake-slice bearer said nothing. 

“By a nut tree I happened to notice the 
wet red flower that we call pheasant tails. I 
pulled it up by the root and put it on the cake- 
slice. The flower was drawn to it as if to a 
magnet. 

“ ‘Smell this yellow-red flower and think of 
me kindly, mysterious garden-makers,’ I said. 
‘I realise you couldn’t give me any of your 
flowers, because they must be about the size 
of our trees. They would need a whole water 
cistern under them, not a vase. But this phea¬ 
sant tail will fit perfectly into one of your 
thimbles. And I hope it will adorn your gar¬ 
den. So here’s to the next time! In parting I 
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should like to hear some star melody over 
your gramophone loudspeaker. Do play me 
one, please!’ 

“The rain had stopped completely. I looked 
in the direction of the ledge to which my res¬ 
cuer was now flying over the precipice with 
the flower. All of a sudden I realised what 
the dull black crystal with the flared end 
looked like. It was a tornado. A whirlwind. 
True, most of the tornado (for some strange 
reason I was quite sure of this) was in the cliff, 
but just as you can recognise a familiar face 
from a scrap of a photograph, I had immedi¬ 
ately recognised the face of the whirlwind. 

“I was terribly thirsty! As I licked the rain¬ 
drops off the shining nut leaves, I felt life 
flowing back into me. 

“Then there was a rumbling sound, like an 
avalanche. ‘Not a bad star melody,’ I smiled 
to myself. The black whirlwind had disap¬ 
peared, as if it had never been there. Together 
with the ledge. Boulders were falling on the 
spot where it had been. A huge cavity gaped 
in the middle of the cliff. 

“When the rumbling moved down along the 
ravine, I realised that the Whitestone had 
broken free. 

“Two days later I was in the Town.” 


5. TOUCHING THE SKY 

We were walking along the right bank of 
the Tas-Axu. For about thirty metres up the 
slopes of the ravine were rent and gouged, as 
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if they had been raked by giant hoes. There 
was not a single tree or bush, only green 
patches of young grass here and there and the 
disfigured trunks of firs stripped bare of their 
bark. We had to walk round boulders the size 
of a haystack, which had been swept here by 
the mud-flow. The plain-dweller would never 
believe that an innocent river could cause 
such harm. But in our local museum as a boy 
I had seen faded photographs taken at the 
beginning of the century, when the Town was 
obliterated in a matter of minutes by such a 
river. The only thing that remained unharmed 
was the multi-domed wooden church erected 
without a single nail by that splendid builder 
Zenkov. It was this brightly painted and high¬ 
ly decorated church, similar to St. Basil the 
Blessed, that housed the local museum when 
I was a boy. 

Ever since I arrived a week ago I had been 
thinking about Lerka’s red notebook. There 
was something in these lines, hurriedly scrib¬ 
bled down in her dancing handwriting and 
carefully crossed out here and there, that wor¬ 
ried me. I did not know exactly what I felt 
about her confused confession. I knew Lerka 
too well to ask myself whether to believe 
it or not. Even if she suggested a game, it 
would be one of those games that are more 
real than real life. No, it was something else 
that bothered me... 

“Say some travellers in Space or Time got 
lost,” I mused. “They could end up anywhere, 
as the Russian philosopher Fedorov, Tsiol- 
kovsky’s teacher, realised. In the space-time 



transition there is always the risk of landing 
up anywhere, even in the crater of an erupt¬ 
ing volcano. They ended up in a cliff. Say 
that earth and air are equally alien to them, 
and there is no dividing line between a solid 
and a gas for them, because their own envi¬ 
ronment is quite different. Hence the space 
suits. Very well. Paradoxical though it was 
I’m prepared to accept Lerka’s idea that the 
garden in the crystal ship-whirlwind was a 
single living motor-organism, although I can’t 
imagine very clearly the mechanism which 
made it move. But however they moved and 
whatever environment they lived in why did 
these beings, who were without a doubt very 
highly organised, not wish to be sociable?” 

Yes, this is what bothered me: why didn’t 
they want to make contact? Surely they 
didn’t think we’re that primitive... 

“But what about the Moon Warriors,” I 
remembered. “People regard them as pretty 
primitive, don’t they? Ignorant savages blind¬ 
ed by superstition—that’s how the Mayor 
described them, and he’s from the same tribe. 
Yet it was the Mayor who told us that in their 
chieftain’s decrepit palace on a big stone wall 
there is a carved calendar which shows all the 
solar and lunar eclipses over several thousand 
years and for the next thousand to come. 
That from this calendar you can work out the 
movement of all the planets in the solar sys¬ 
tem, including Neptune, which was not dis¬ 
covered until the last century. That on the 
evening before the Moon Maiden’s flight the 
priest rolls round a wooden platter a coppeT 
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ball showing the lunar seas, including those on 
the dark side of the Moon. And that their 
cemetery has some very ancient stone idols 
with the eyes and navel made of magnetic 
iron, so the secret of the magnet may have 
been known here long before the Chinese dis¬ 
covered it. Who cares about their legends of 
perilous voyages among the stars in winged 
vessels filled with mercury and a strange 
‘liquid magnet’? Who’s interested in the fact 
that they never get cancer? In short, who 
would want to make contact with them? With 
them, our earthly brothers who have not been 
carried away by galactic whirlwinds into the 
oblivion of the eternal stellar snows? Why 
don’t we find them interesting?” 

Dusk was creeping into the ravine. 

“We’d better get a move on, chariot kings,” 
said Lerka. “I can see you’re worn out, Tim- 
chik. This is harder work than writing articles, 
isn’t it? Never mind, we’ve just got to cross 
the river behind that bend, then climb up 
one more slope and we’re there. In the morn¬ 
ing you can admire the ravine—there’s nothing 
more delightful.” 

“All the world’s delights have been tasted 
by others before us,” Timchik growled. 

We reached the top of the slope about nine. 
It was already dark. We collected a pile of dry 
wood and lit a bonfire. While Lerka was pre¬ 
paring the food, Tim and I put up their tent 
under a huge fir tree and then I put up mine 
about thirty metres away in a nut grove. 

Before going back to the fire, I pulled a 
sweater on: there was a cool breeze blowing 
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along the ravine. The stars were low. Below, 
invisible, the river flowed over the rocks. 

“Now then, brothers in intelligence, let’s 
celebrate the completion of our pilgrimage to 
the holy places with a drop of brandy, eh?” 
Androgin’s perpetual banter continued, as he 
set about removing the cap. “It can only be a 
stone’s throw to the hole made by the extra¬ 
terrestrial beings, eh, wifey? If you can throw 
a stone about three hundred metres, that is.” 

“As the crow flies it’s only a third of that. 
But we’re on the right side of the ravine, and 
the ledge was on the left. I’ll wake you at 
sunrise, sleepyhead, and you can see for your¬ 
self,” Lerka replied. I envied her composure. 

“The dew will eat your eyes out, by the 
time the sun rises. Ever heard that, my phi¬ 
lologist goddess? I’m full of proverbs too, you 
know. I’m just crazy about the fruits of popu¬ 
lar wisdom. And shall act very wisely by tak¬ 
ing a double dose of five-star. Any objections? 
Passed unanimously. I’m fiendishly tired 
today. Not used to propelling myself along 
on my own two feet. That’s what comes of 
being a car-owner.” 

He knocked back almost a full glass and be¬ 
gan to chew some meat hastily, but still went 
on talking incessantly. The words flowed out 
from under his monstrous moustache, like 
foam under a motor launch. 

About half an hour later, after the third 
toast (which was to beautiful women), 
Timchik was well away. Although not enough, 
I would have thought, to crawl to his tent 
muttering, “Who is on four in the morning, 
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two in the afternoon, and three in the even¬ 
ing...” 

Before going into the tent, he turned his 
head towards us and said reasonably distinct¬ 
ly: 

“I’m going to sleep, but you can amuse 
yourselves by ... er ... chatting. Verbal skir¬ 
mishes, so to say. But mind you don’t go over 
the edge, or you’ll both have to be rescued, 
dear classmates.” 

A moment later the silence was broken by 
the sound of Timchik’s blissful snoring. 

We said nothing for a long time. Fantastic 
edifices burned and collapsed in the fire, I 
threw a handful of branches on. 

“Don’t take any notice of him, please. And 
don’t be angry with him,” Lerka said at last. 
“He loves talking, being at the centre of any¬ 
thing that’s going on.” 

“He loves all sorts of things,” I said. 

“Most of all he loves me. Madly. Like no 
one else has ever loved me before. No one 
ever before,” she said firmly. 

“No one ever before,” I agreed. “And what 
is more, he is a man of his word. He keeps a 
promise no matter what happens. I admire 
people who don’t break their promises.” 

“And I feel sorry for people who extract a 
promise then suddenly abandon their home, 
their institute and their old friends and disap¬ 
pear for a whole two years, blinded with jea¬ 
lousy. There’s not a word from them, until 
they suddenly return to their beloved tree 
hoping that not a single branch has been 
broken,” she said and closed her eyes. 
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“You shouldn’t feel sorry for rotters like 
that,” I said. “When you see one, even if he is 
not alone, but surrounded by friends, you 
should slap him in the face, tear his hair, call 
him all the names under the sun and then 
jump on a passing lorry. You could shout 
about some choice expressions out of the 
windows. For the whole village to hear.” 

“Alright, Talanov, let’s not open old 
wounds. My head’s gone all dizzy. Let’s have 
one more thimbleful.” She pointed to the nail 
on her little finger. “You know I only drink 
two or three times a year.” 

“I’ve been faithful to that habit too,” I 
said meaningfully. We clinked glasses quietly. 
Lerka said : 

“There’s hidden meaning in everything, 
even sorrow. As I was walking today I 
thought that in a fairy tale with a happy end¬ 
ing you wouldn’t have seen the Moon Warriors 
and I wouldn’t have seen the flying magic gar¬ 
den. What a pity you threw away the flask 
with the potion ... from that flower you were 
talking about...” 

“The graveiros.” 

“Yes, the graveiros potion. Not because it 
was material evidence. Timchik said that 
because he’s so rational. Yes, he’s a hopeless 
rationalist, that’s his shortcoming. I’d have 
liked to drink your potion and see the Moon 
Maiden in my sleep.” 

L went into my tent, brought her the clay 
flask and put it in her cupped hands. 

“It’s yours forever, Moon Maiden,” I said. 
“Although you’ve already walked over the 
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precipice without any graveiros.” 

She moved her cupped hands to the fire 
and looked at the present for a long time. 
Then she pulled out the top, licked it, grimaced 
and shook her head. 

Again we were silent for a long time. 

“The precipice ... the precipice...” Lerka 
repeated thoughtfully. “Remember the place 
where I thought they were emissaries from 
some incredibly beautiful world, but the idea 
of any contact was strangely frightening and 
inconceivable? That night I suddenly remem¬ 
bered a sentence I had read somewhere: 
‘Between us and you there is a great precipice, 
so great that no one who wishes can cross 
from us to you or from you to us...’ What do 
you think about the red notebook? That I 
made it up from beginning to end? And wasn’t 
clever enough to tie up all the loose ends?” 

I explained as best I could what I thought 
about it. She seemed to like the idea that our 
spatial conditions did not apply to them. 

“It should have been you on the ledge, 
Talanov. And me with the Moon Warriors,” 
Lerka suddenly announced. 

Again she removed the top from the flask 
and sniffed. HeT thick brown hair was flecked 
with copper in the light of the fire. She stared 
hard at me. 

“It smells of eternal snow. Like that time 
on the Tuyuxu glacier...” 

It was in the eighth form that we first went 
up to the glacier. I remember how long we 
spent in the underground laboratory looking 
at the slender column of ice about forty 
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metres long. Like the cross-section of a tree 
trunk, it had rings indicating chronological 
periods, not hundreds, but thousands of them. 
Here and there were tiny pieces of wood with 
strips of paper stuck to them on which was 
written in Indian ink by hand: 

“OLEG’S TREATY WITH THE GREEKS... 
DEFEAT OF THE KHAZAR KAGANATE... 
BATTLE OF KULIKOVO FIELD... TIME OF 
TROUBLES... SUVOROV CROSSES THE 
ALPS... BORODINO... DEATH OF PUSH¬ 
KIN... DEFENCE OF SEVASTOPOL.. 
PRZHEVALSKY’S EXPEDITION... BATTLE 
OF TSUSIMA... GEORGY SEDOV’S VOY¬ 
AGE... CHKALOV’S NON-STOP FLIGHT 
OVER THE NORTH POLE... GAGARIN’S 
FLIGHT INTO SPACE...’’ 

The notices had been put there by an old 
glaciologist with one leg who looked like a 
witch doctor. For the last thirty years he had 
lived above the snow line, painting water¬ 
colours of violet skies, stars, glaciers and 
blinding avalanches. He had even managed to 
ski there. 

On the edge of the ice column Lerka and I 
looked for our year of birth. Before that it 
had never occurred to us that time leaves 
something in reserve: the ice melts, the spring 
waters flow away, the wind blows the petals 
off the blossoming lime trees, the dead leaves 
fall into the ground. Everything disappears in 
order to appear afresh, to repeat itself endles¬ 
sly. But not everything, it seems. I throw a 
snowball at you from behind a tree, and it 
crosses the line between light and darkness 
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and becomes part of this ice core, together 
with the deathly drops from Mozart’s unfi¬ 
nished goblet. And in your album you keep a 
leaf from the pyramidal plane tree under 
which we first kissed. I would give everything 
in the world for that half-forgotten July rain¬ 
bow when you ran up to me with a bunch of 
daisies... 

“I have kept something for you too,” said 
Lerka. “I’ll get it from my rucksack.” 

It was a black twisted object, bulbous at 
the ends, about the size of a dumb-bell and 
surprisingly light, almost weightless. 

“It does look like a whirlwind, doesn’t it?” 
Lerka asked. “I found it in my rucksack the 
morning after ... after the mud-flow. I call it 
a baby whirlwind. I decided it must be a pre¬ 
sent from them, the space suits. A souvenir, 
perhaps. I’ve never shown it to anyone. I get 
enough teasing from Timchik as it is. Now the 
baby whirlwind is yours forever, chariot chief.” 

“So you kept this return gift in your ruck¬ 
sack all winter, did you?” I exclaimed. “You 
have learnt to be patient. Congratulations. I 
can imagine how difficult it was.” 

She smiled. 

“Don’t take the mickey, Talanov. I’ve 
played around with it hundreds of times, 
like the monkey with the glasses. Banged it 
with a hammer, had a go at it with pliers, 
even held it over a gas burner for a bit. But 
nothing leaves the slightest mark on it. It 
doesn’t sink in water or bum in fire.” 

I pretended to sigh. 

“I can guess what you were trying to do to 
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it with the hammer and pliers...” 

“What do you mean? There must be some 
sense in this secret, some use, because a se¬ 
cret...” At this point she hesitated. 

“Why some use?” I asked. “What use was 
the discovery of the secret of the atom to 
the inhabitants of Hiroshima? Even the shad¬ 
ows melted there. And what about the thous¬ 
ands of blinded animals and birds running 
away from the thermonuclear whirlwind in 
the Sahara Desert? I had an eyewitness ac¬ 
count of that, with all the details.” 

“Stop it, Talanov, at once,” she whispered. 

But I was too worked up to stop. 

“And people try to extract some use from 
the secret of love too. To pull it out, meat 
and all. With pliers and a hammer! Over a gas 
burner! From love, which governs the sun and 
the celestial bodies, as Dante says in The Di¬ 
vine Comedy. ” 

She fell down with her head on my knees 
and started sobbing silently. 

“What have you done, Talanov?” she cried. 
“You’ve traded me for a collection of dead 
Silver Foxes. And you race around in them 
all over the world, meaninglessly! By the 
roadside are starving children! Your wheels 
crunch over the bones of live foxes, birds and 
tortoises’ shells! Day and night our lovely 
Earth is covered with asphalt just for you. 
Soon there will only be trees within the walls 
of ruined churches and on inaccessible slopes. 
You sweep away all living things, you robots! 
The villages everywhere are deserted! The fish 
are disappearing from the rivers! More and 
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more deformed babies are being born! But 
you speed along too quickly to notice any¬ 
thing! Anything at all!” 

“Steady on. Calm down,” I said, stroking 
her shoulder. 

“You don’t understand a thing. Even our 
town, our lovely town, is covered with a poi¬ 
sonous mist. All you can see now from the 
mountains is the TV tower. But you and I 
used to gaze at the yellow banks of the river 
from our orchard, and that’s seventy kilome¬ 
tres from the town! Where are the tulips? They 
have retreated high up towards the snow! 
Where is our orchard? When it was in bloom, 
you could see it from other planets! Do you 
know where our orchard is now? They’ve cut 
it down! And do you remember what we did 
in our orchard when you, the pride of the 
school, who knew the whole of Eugene Onegin 
by heart, had not yet betrayed either me or 
yourself? What are you doing, Talanov?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” I kept repeating. 

In those days when the fiery spring flame of 
our orchard could be seen from other planets, 
the whole class sometimes prepared for the 
school-leaving exams in the thick grass. The 
school was nearby, only fifteen minutes’ walk. 
By the end of April the grass was waist high. 
Around midday the shadows of the apple 
trees hid behind the trunks, the bees hovered 
in the hot air as if it were treacle, and the girls 
started blushing when the boys stripped down 
to their underpants. Everyone was secretly in 
love. In their light, simple dresses they seemed 
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the very height of perfection to us. 

We usually stayed in the orchard until 
sunset. Then we left one by one, but everyone 
knew that if Nadya Shakhvorostova went off, 
any minute now Vovka Ivanov would hurry 
home too. And so he did, suddenly remember¬ 
ing he had promised his father to fill a barrel 
for watering the garden. 

One day Lerka and I were the last two 
there. The sun was sinking into the red expan¬ 
ses of sand beyond the river. From the sta¬ 
nitsa, which was the old name for our suburb, 
where our ancestors, the Semirechensk Cos¬ 
sacks, used to live in their nice roomy houses 
with painted gates, to the foothills where we 
were, came the smell of supper. I had just 
began to put away our exercise books, when I 
heard Lerka’s voice from somewhere overhead. 

“Just look at the mountains. They seem to 
be following the sun.” 

She had climbed to the top of a blossoming 
apple tree with lots of branches. I walked over 
to the trunk and saw all of her for the first 
time, as I looked up from the grass below. I 
saw the pink soles of her feet with long, thin 
toes, as on pictures by Renaissance artists. 
And the rim of hard skin on her heels, which 
shone a light amber. And her pointed knees 
beginning to round. And that incredible, 
narrow, blindingly white strip of her pants 
there. And the smoothly rising and falling 
chalice of her belly. 

“Come down, or you’ll hurt yourself,” I 
shouted with a catch in my voice. 

She pressed her dress between her knees 
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and said nothing. With my heart beating wild¬ 
ly, I climbed up, thrusting aside the branches. 

She was holding onto the trunk with her 
left hand, pointing at the mountains with her 
right, so that her elbow was where the sun had 
just disappeared and her fingers were touching 
Mount Abai in the gleaming eternal snow. 

“These stone giants in their cloaks of snow 
will always be gazing at the stars,” she said. 
“Even if earth-dwellers fly to other worlds, 
the mountains will remain... But do you know 
the price they will pay for immortality?” 

“Lerka,” I said desperately, taking a blade 
of grass out of the brown tendrils of hair 
round her temples. 

“They can’t move, and there is nothing 
worse than not being able to move,” she 
sighed. “Oh, your collar-bone’s bleeding. Let 
me heal it.” 

I saw her white, moist teeth and the pink 
tip of her tongue as she put some spittle on 
her finger. Her touch set me on fire. The 
branch on which she was standing cracked 
and began to break. I instinctively put my free 
arm round her and suddenly felt her against 
me. A quivering wave rose from her stomach 
to her breasts pressed against me. I kissed her 
shoulders, the mole under her ear, the tendrils 
of her hair and the trembling flare of her nose. 

Our apple tree rose quietly up above the ring¬ 
ing orchard and, like a newly created planet, 
floated off trembling amid the immortal skies. 

And the river of the moon flooded the 
receding earth with sprays of light that cut 
through the air. 
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And gusts blew up from the billowing 
winds of the universe. 

And I could not open my eyes because of 
the incredible radiance. 

“What are you doing, Talanov?” she kept 
asking. 

“Nothing, nothing,” I repeated. 

And the bonfire gradually burnt down. 

At midnight in the remote Tien Shan 
mountains I lay thirty paces away from the 
girl who had embraced me in the apple 
orchard. Her husband was snoring, but this 
did not irritate her as much as it had in the 
first few years of their marriage. She lay 
curled up next to her happily snoring husband 
and thought about another man. 

The man who had been unfaithful. To her, 
and the apple orchard, and the beautiful river 
that was losing its water, and his deserted 
house in the stanitsa, where cows no longer 
mooed and roosters no longer crowed, and 
invalids no longer sat by the stall near the gul¬ 
ly reminiscing about the war. Some good 
souls had taken away the stall, the gully had 
been levelled out and the invalids were now 
resting in their long-awaited peace. 

He had even been unfaithful to his mother. 
Even to his mother, who he had thought 
would live forever. But he had been wrong, 
although he rarely was, and on that black July 
day in the blazing sun at the cemetery far 
beyond the town, when his mother was being 
lowered down on towels, he had howled like 
a beast, praying for a miracle from the sombre 
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eternal snow. But the miracle hadn’t hap¬ 
pened, and again he had been unfaithful, this 
time to his mother’s memory, in return for 
some pieces of silver in an Australian rally, 
for the plastic wings of fame, fora collection 
of exotic countries, for a crazy life in which 
one lost all idea of time, so that this man 
who was unfaithful to everyone and every¬ 
thing did not visit his mother’s grave every 
year. 

And not once, not one single time, did it 
ever occur to him to wonder where he was 
going, what he was running away from. From 
his hearth and home, the graves of his ances¬ 
tors, the shining forests over the bends of 
northern rivers, the old, sacred towns. And 
what if the rivers grew shallow, and the wild 
beasts disappeared, and the forests lost their 
trees, and the sound of girlish laughter no lon¬ 
ger rang out in the villages—all because of 
you? You, you alone are responsible for eve¬ 
rything. Earth and sky are dead without you. 
Had you stayed here, with the girl who 
embraced you in the apple orchard, the grey 
mist would not be hanging over the town, the 
tulips would be blooming on the edge of the 
village, the pheasants would sit on the school 
roof as they used to, and the fiery spring 
flame of our orchard would be visible from 
other planets. Don’t let the tribe of the Moon 
Warriors die out, Man, or the tribe of the 
Earth Warriors either! 

At midnight in the remote Tien Shan 
mountains the tips of the summits touching 
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the sky began to shine faintly. The moon 
had begun her procession. Behind the sixty- 
eighth stone from the point where the stream 
flowed into the Tas-Axu, up the ravine, a lynx 
awoke in its lair. And immediately scented 
the hare hiding between the roots of a silver fir. 
And the hare sensed the lynx’s glance, cutting 
through the cliff and the roots of the silver fir 
like a beam of light, and raced up the cliff 
towards the people sleeping in two tents. 
Actually only one of them was asleep and bel¬ 
lowing so loudly that he frightened the lynx. 

The old silver fir awoke from its dark obli¬ 
vion. Attracted by the moon moisture moved 
solemnly from its roots up to its branches. 
The fir remembered how five hundred and 
seventy-seven moons ago a man with a grey 
beard had lived in a tent under it for half a 
moon. In the daytime he slept, but at night 
he lit it up with beams that tickled its trunk 
and branches pleasantly. Ever since then each 
time the Moon’s Brother appeared over the 
hills, as round as she was, but smaller and red¬ 
dish, he radiated the same pleasant beams. 
They were sent by the silver firs who lived in 
the mountains on the Moon’s Brother from 
their cold treetops. 

And in an old two-storey house erected by 
the fine builder Zenkov, four hundred and 
eighteen metres from the multi-domed cathe¬ 
dral by the same fine builder, the moon ris¬ 
ing over the mountains awoke Andrei Pavlo¬ 
vich Zenkov’s great-granddaughter, also the 
great-niece of a famous Academician who had 
spent his whole life comparing spectrograms 
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of silver firs and beams from other planets. 
This genius’s great-niece was already a great¬ 
grandmother herself, but was determined not 
to die until she had finished writing her His¬ 
tory of the Semirechensk Cossacks in Songs, 
Legends and Superstitions which she had 
gathered bit by bit over the last eighty years. 
She was extremely proud of her History, and 
even prouder of the fact that one of her 
pupils, who had known the whole of Eugene 
Onegin by heart at school and become famous 
all over the world, had not forgotten his old 
history teacher and had sent her lots of post¬ 
cards, souvenirs and books from a hundred 
and one countries. This favourite pupil of 
hers was the only person to whom she would 
have handed over without any hesitation all 
eight volumes of the History of the Semire¬ 
chensk Cossacks in Songs, Legends and Super¬ 
stitions, and her thirty-three thousand and 
forty-one index cards with notes scribbled on 
them, so as to go quietly to meet her Maker, 
but her pupil had not visited her for many 
years now. Staring out of the old-fashioned 
semi-circular window at the moon which was 
rising behind Mount Abai and about to shine 
out in all its glory over the town, the Acade¬ 
mician’s grand-niece was suddenly quite sure, 
why she could not say, that her famous pupil 
would come to visit her next Thursday with 
her favourite nutty cake and two guinea- 
pigs in a cage made of sequoia wood. She 
decided to dye her hair that very evening, so 
the grey patches above her high, noble fore¬ 
head would not be so obvious. 
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Meanwhile the famous pupil of the grand¬ 
daughter, grand-niece and great-grandmother 
lay in his tent looking at the moonlit edge of 
the summits touching the sky, and a trail of 
thoughts each more fanciful than the one 
before flashed past and faded away, like the 
flying stars of August. Although what came 
into his mind about the lynx, the hare, the sil¬ 
ver fir and Zoya Ivanovna were not thoughts 
as such. They were surmises verging on con¬ 
viction and arrayed in relief pictures. In the 
old days they were called visions, but now 
they are referred to as extraordinary pheno¬ 
mena. 

“Extraordinary phenomena are not mira¬ 
cles,” I thought, or rather saw, calmly. “For 
the whole Universe is a miracle. The meaning 
of its boundlessness lies in the fact that there 
is no boundary between the possible and the 
impossible. There is a purely conventional 
boundary drawn by our weak intellect, which 
we have been extending further and further 
since time immemorial, steadily raising the 
level of the possible. But now at least, 
although they are few and far between, some 
people do realise that the finite and condi¬ 
tioned cannot challenge the unconditioned 
and infinite.” 

The rim of the moon appeared over the 
jagged peak. 

And again I thought, or rather saw, that 
they, the anthracite visitors from the crystal 
whirlwind, were not visitors at all. They were 
just ordinary star travellers, competitors, 
racing drivers. Lerka was right in thinking that 
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they did not want to establish contact. They 
felt no need for it. They were not interested 
in our knowledge, our history, our troubles, 
cares and joys, our painful experience of 
doing good. They were busy with other things— 
winning the rallies of the universe, fighting 
for the yellow or whatever colour the leaders’ 
space suits were. Good for them! 

An old Creole sat hunched up on a rock 
by a swollen mountain river in the blazing 
midday sun. Seeing us, he pointed to the op¬ 
posite bank where he wanted to go. “Let’s 
take the old boy across,” I said to Goloseyev. 
“We’ll have to crawl along the bed no faster 
than a crab in any case.” So we took him. We 
battened down and moved slowly across the 
stream, stones hitting the Perun’s sides and 
yellow water streaming down the windows. 
The old man sobbed, making strange gestures, 
then began to chant in a guttural voice. We 
did not understand the words, but we realised 
he was warding off evil spirits. We reached the 
other side and opened the door. “Pray to the 
white gods, superstitious old man. Thank you, 
did you say? Think nothing of it, ciao, Auf 
Wiedersehen, goodbye, pokedova! What’s that 
you’re shoving into our hands? A book of 
papyrus sheets? As a souvenir? Thanks, old 
boy!” “Come on, Talanov, we’ve lost that one- 
and-a-half minutes we had in hand! ” Goloseyev 
grumbled. “Alright, thanks for the book. 
Here’s a model of our world-famous Perun. 
No, not an electric one, they’re for the big 
shots. An ordinary one you can get in any toy 
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shop down there, in the darkness. Why are 
you grovelling on your knees, grandad? Here, 
take another one for your great-grandchildren 
to play with. Step on it, Vitya! We’ll show 
’em, the Peperudas, and the Vesuviuses! Come 
on there! Don’t skid on this bend! Steady! 
We’ve made it! Hurray! We’re second on this 
lap! That means we’ve still got a chance! Find 
the old man’s book, please. You can’t see it? 
It’s lost? Fallen out somewhere? Wait a 
minute, I was looking at it yesterday. It had 
curls and flourishes and things like the phases 
of the moon, and something very strange... 
What’s that? Perhaps it was the secret of grav¬ 
ity? Those chaps in trousers made of llama 
skin? How could they know a thing like 
that? You must be joking, mate.” 

“But how did they drag that huge polished 
stone up the mountain, remember? You cal¬ 
culated it yourself with a logarythmic ruler— 
it must have weighed about fifteen hundred 
tons...” 

For several days now we had been grumbl¬ 
ing about. Never mind, we’d come up against 
worse than that. Next time we’ll know better. 
Hurray! We’ve won the race! Well done, my 
hearties! Well done! Now we’ll have a rest! It 
was great driving round the mountains! 

Great driving past the secret of gravity... 

And it was the same with the space suits. 
They’d repaired their engine and roared away 
into flashes of lightning, worlds that singed 
the eye. 

The moon revealed itself in all its majestic 
radiance. At the midnight hour in the remote 
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mountains of the Tien Shan I found myself 
tossing from side to side because the hard 
edge of the baby whirlwind was sticking into 
me. In a slender moonbeam that had slipped 
through a joint in the tent, it shone with a 
silver light. I picked it up with two fingers and 
was surprised to find that this strangely light 
object was now completely weightless. I 
undid the tent and went out into the moon¬ 
light. 

In the moonlight around the baby whirl¬ 
wind shone a radiance studded with mists, 
slowly revolving spirals, double and triple 
stars, and rows of planets. It was like being 
under the dome of a strange firmament com¬ 
pressed to the size of an apple tree top. Above 
me in the mist-covered sphere shone strings 
of similar baby whirlwinds. They were 
marking the way to an unknown destination. 

On a sudden hunch I covered the baby 
whirlwind with my hand. The dome of the 
strange firmament disappeared. I picked up 
the baby whirlwind with two fingers, as if I 
were putting a toy boat in a stream, stretched 
out my hand and let go. 

It hung there in mid-air. 

Without moving. 

Some mysterious changes began to take 
place in the moon-lit landscape. First the 
ground under the nearby bushes, then the 
hills above the ravine, and then the distant 
mountain tops grew lighter and lighter until 
they were almost transparent, dazzling the 
eye with their crystal transparence and purity. 
I instinctively closed my eyes, and when I 
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opened them again the whole globe of the 
earth had turned white. Through it shone stars 
from the other side of the planet, guarding 
the peace of the North Star’s brother, the 
Southern Cross. Here, on the night side, the 
cities shone like phosphorescent medusas. 
Between them, like drops of mercury, rolled 
the lights of aeroplanes, trains and boats in 
winding rivers. A white-hot flame of magma 
propped up the volcanoes. 

The sun-blessed chalice of the Earth gave 
off a watery bluish light. As long ago, in my 
half-forgotten childhood dreams, 1 again 
hovered like a lark over a field of blossoming 
clover and could make out clearly, down to 
the smallest detail, from this height: 

Whales in the oceans, 

Snakes amid the desert dunes, 

The arrow separating light from darkness 

along the Carabayo range, 
The hallowed old towns sleeping in the 

twilight of wave-bearing waters. 
Bridges over precipices. 

Grain in fields of terrible battles, retreating 

into an eternity. 

Petals of cosmodromes. 

Bends of dams, elegant as harps, 

Blooming tulips in the arid steppes, 

Lovers in gardens, 

And children talking with clouds, whales, 

cosmodromes. 

Steppe winds, swans, dragons, basilisks and 

cornflowers, 

I saw all that is called Man. 

And I, a ringing lark, extolled 
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The fullness, the pleophony, the endless¬ 
ness of being. 

But all around, everywhere, on all sides 
In the ocean depths, ravines, deserts and 

snows, 

Hidden under sequoias, firs, laurels, palms 

and moss, 

Behind the steel shells of submarines, 
Beneath the thick polar ice, 

A waiting an agreed signal. 

Lurked poisonous clots 
Of improbable 
Deathly blue light. 

Such light comes only from stellar nuclei. 

And the vision vanished: an oval cloud 
drifted over the edge of the moon, crushing 
and swallowing up the night luminary, depriv¬ 
ing it of its cold charms. 

The baby whirlwind lost its radiance, 
turned black and dropped gently into the 
grass. I took it into the tent and put it at the 
bottom of my rucksack. “You and I will fly 
again over the moon waves, little whirlwind- 
bearing boat, a gift, accidental perhaps, from 
the meditators of star gardens,” I thought and 
immediately longed to see the cliff where 
they had stayed for that brief moment, after 
losing their way, or perhaps as Lerka thought, 
when the eternally alive brightly-coloured 
engine of the whirlwind broke down. 

The cloud began drifting off the moon. 
And again the yarn fell from the moon’s 
spindle onto the eternal snows. Fifty or so 
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paces away the triumphant trumpeting of 
Timchik’s snores at last subsided. 

It was true. On the opposite side of the 
ravine was a huge black opening in the cliff. 

And here, above the ravine, from one side 
to the other, lay a barely discernible pinkish 
beam of light, as if someone had switched on 
a long strip of fluorescent lighting. I immedi¬ 
ately remembered Lerka’s story about the 
trembling stream of light that slotted into the 
bare cliff, as if it were a terminal. Could space 
really become so dense that... Although 
who knows? At the beginning of this century 
the crowds at the World Fair in Paris were 
amazed by a big empty balloon hanging in the 
air. It was supported by a powerful mag¬ 
net... 

A night bird appeared over the edge of the 
precipice and slid slowly along the trembling 
beam. Inside the trembling beam, whose 
flickering kept dying down. 

I stared and then stopped in amazement. 

It was Lerka. Arms outstretched, she was 
walking away from me over the faintly visible 
bridge. She was looking at the Moon, and the 
Moon was playing in her streaming hair. 

But no, it was not the Moon she was look¬ 
ing at. Her eyes were fixed on the Milky Way. 
On the spot where, from the fading Tower 
of the Old Universe to the blossoming Tower 
of the Universe Newborn, her, Lerka’s, 
shadow—the Moon Maiden, was approaching. 
And her hands were outstretched over all 
spaces and times. 

Over the spurs of mist, the slowly revolving 
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spirals, the double and triple stars, and the 
rows of planets. 

Over matter shuddering with the pain of 
giving birth and dying. 

Over the murmuring treetops of the living 
fruit-bearing garden of eternity. 

Over the countless herds of star chariots, 
the best of which—and let us hope that it is 
the majority-travel 

Amid times without end 

In search of infinity. 

Sowing the starry meadows 

With spring petals of eternity... 

While the worst are driven by the passion 
for pointless races and piled high with a moun¬ 
tain of useless prizes. 

The Earthly Maiden in the remote Tien 

Shan mountains. 

Above Archimedes’s last refuge in Syra¬ 
cuse, by the Ahey gate. 

Above the confluence of the Nepryadva 

and the Don. 

Above the dog, forgotten by its master and 
running to him through the night forest. 

Above the silver fir, stretching its branches 
to its distant celestial sister. 

Above the Siberian village of Yeltsovka, 

where I came into the world to finish 
writing History of the Semirechensk 

Cossacks in Songs, Legends and Superstition* 

Above the pyramids, skyscrapers, cosmo¬ 
dromes and nuclear testing grounds. 

Above the palaces of bloodsucking trades- 
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men and the hovels of the poor. 
Above the village in the Carabayo moun¬ 
tains where the baby Perun plays under the 
watchful eye of the old Lord of the Moon 
Warriors, whose only grandson was taken 

away from him, 
The Mistress of the Moon Fire. 

And I wanted to call the One Who Kissed 
Me in the Apple Orchard. 

And I was afraid of frightening the retreat¬ 
ing vision away. 

So I set off quietly after her. 




THE BRIDE'S ROOM 




A mother stood before a star. 

And to the star she said: 

"Above the village from afar 
Just like a little cloud, 

A shower of rain. 

Or the bird of dawn, 

Let me gaze down. 

Oh, falling star. 

As my daughter dear in fine array 
Is made ready for her wedding 

day," 


/ 

The three-million-eight-hundred-and-forty* 
seven-thousand-one-hundred-and-twenty-second 
leaf from the quivering birch grove fell onto 
the wet grass. It landed by the baby crow’s 
head. The sound of the falling leaf made the 
bird open its eyes and look sideways at the 
flaming feather. It was still alive, the currents 
aroused in it by last spring were still coursing, 
and the end where the feather had come away 
from the birch’s body was still warm. 

Again the baby crow tried to call out, but 
all that emerged from its beak was a faint, 
stifled croak which no one but the leaf heard. 
It had grown weak long ago, trying to escape 
from the roll of coloured wire in which its 
feet and wings were entangled. It had been 
told by its father to bring the roll of wire, 
which was nearby, behind the mirror wall. 
Behind that wall on huge rocks sat identical 
mirror birds, all dead, their beaks pointing at 
the stars, and inside each of them there were 
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enough multicoloured rolls to make nests for 
all the crows on Earth. Sometimes these shin¬ 
ing birds would sit for a moment, then push 
themselves off with all four feet and vanish 
instantly into the sky. Vanish without a 
sound—that was the strange thing! Not a single 
feather of grass stirred beneath them. Long 
ago, the crow’s great-grandfather said, these 
birds could roar louder than that unknown 
creature the Manchurian deer, stronger than a 
wounded bear and more deafeningly than 
thunder, and their roaring and thundering 
made the oak trees in the grove move to other 
parts. 

A star shone through a cluster of thunder¬ 
clouds. At this late hour the flock of crows 
was already asleep far away, over three steel 
roads, in a copse amid lakes. At night no one 
searched for those who had been left behind. 
They would return on their own, if they 
returned at all... 

Soon the wicked cats would appear in the 
grove, and that meant trouble for the baby 
crow lying in the grass. But even worse, a 
gloomy man had come out of his house to 
walk his fierce and gloomy bulldog with teeth 
like pincers. The mist-filling darkness already 
rang with its barks and snarls. And, as luck 
would have it, there wasn’t a soul around. The 
bird’s encounter with the bulldog would take 
place in just over six minutes’ time. Just over ... 
six ...just under six... 

But suddenly the avenue was swept by the 
headlights of an elecar tearing along as fast as 
it was capable of going. The man at the wheel 
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did not deign to notice my upstretched hand 
with spread fingers, a request for urgent assis¬ 
tance and a signal at which any driver was 
supposed to stop. 

So then I walked into the road, twenty-six 
paces from the approaching headlights. 
Thrown by the resilient bonnet about four- 
and-a-half metres, I landed on my side on the 
wet concrete and did not hear the scream of 
the brakes. 

“Blast you, stupid sod!” I heard the low 
voice of the driver cursing above me. “Thank 
the Lord it was all recorded on video. Just 
try telling those idiot inspectors: ‘He just 
threw himself under my wheels.’ Couldn’t 
find another way of getting even with old age, 
the blockhead!” 

I opened my eyes and said with exaggerat¬ 
ed politeness: 

“In a situation like this the driver is sup¬ 
posed to hurry over to the injured person 
with a first-aid kit. Regardless of the latter’s 
age or the gravity of his injuries. Even if it 
was attempted suicide.” 

“So you’re still alive? After being rammed 
like that? What are you made of, rubber?” he 
exclaimed in amazement. 

I got up and brushed the mud off my knees. 

“Let’s say I’m alive. But the bird will die, 
if the bulldog gets it. We have three minutes 
forty-nine seconds left.” 

“I hit you good and hard,” he whistled. 
“Enough to crack your brain-box. Now thanks 
to you I’ll probably miss my plane. And there 
isn’t another flight until Friday. And it’s 
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good-bye to my new-born on Kerguelen... Axe 
you sure I didn’t break anything?” 

“The new-born island in the south of the 
Indian Ocean doesn’t belong to you, so don’t 
get things wrong.” I said. “The infant belongs 
to Mother Nature.” 

I could not see his face in the darkness, but 
I heard a note of confusion creep into his 
voice. He even began to use the polite form of 
address to me. 

“How did you know the island had been 
born? It only appeared this morning, and 
there hasn’t been anything about it on the 
planet radio...” 

“Nor has there been anything on the planet 
television about the bird which the bulldog 
is approaching. But the bird exists. And it’s 
no worse than a volcano, is it?” 

“What’s all that about a bird being killed? 
It’s all a load of balderdash.” 

“The bird’s not being killed, it only might 
be. But it won’t now, because you will take 
my torch and a hundred-and-ten metres from 
here, if you follow that star, you will find a 
baby crow with its feet caught in wire under 
a birch tree. When the star disappears behind 
a cloud, you must be guided by a bulldog 
barking. Hold the torch more firmly, it won’t 
explode.” 

“A crow, a bulldog and a dead madman 
who’s come to life—it gets worse and worse! 
I’m in charge of the expedition, I tell you! 
They can’t leave without me. Kumankov 
himself knows about it. The plane leaves at 
eleven twenty a. m., and it is now...” 
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“If you want to know the exact time, it is 
now...” I started to say, but he flashed his 
luminiscent watch and almost screamed. 

“That’s crazy! It’s only nine o’clock by my 
watch. And it was nine thirty when I left! 
What does yours say?” 

“It says the same,” I replied. “To a T. Don’t 
you believe me? Look for yourself, here... 
And don’t hesitate. Since I’m still alive, you’ll 
have to save the bird.” 

Before taking the torch, he gave a sardon¬ 
ic smile and twisted his finger on his temple. 

“You have a charming smile,” I said. “I 
see yet again the truth of the saying that not 
everyone in a hurry is a rogue.” 

Eight minutes and three seconds later he 
came back with the crow. 

“I wasjust in time,” he panted. “The dog was 
about to make a meal of it. It pecked my fin¬ 
gers to pieces, while I was untangling the wire, 
blast it! They’re bleeding. Got a beak sharper 
than a nail. Here, take your fortune-teller.” 

“No, you let it loose yourself. You also owe 
it something. And give me back the torch.” 

“I don’t owe anyone anything,” the crow’s 
benefactor cried indignantly. “It’s true what 
they’re saying, that some boys are still knock¬ 
ing it back, in spite of the world ban on drink¬ 
ing alcohol. You’re drunk, plain and simple, 
old boy.” 

He had changed back to the familiar form 
of address again. 

“I have been drunk too long to care,” I said. 
“My happiness has been borne away on a troi¬ 
ka into the silvery mist.” 
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“A torch, Kerguelen, some antiquated 
troika and a crow—it’s quite absurd! Who gave 
you the right to make fun of people?” the 
vulcanologist said angrily, not recognising my 
quote from the classics. “Why not rescue your 
feathered friends yourself? What was there to 
stop you following the star between clouds, 
eh? Tell me that!” 

In a fit of rage he tossed the bird up, and 
soon the flapping of its wings died away. I 
put the torch into my pocket. 

“So you’ve shut up like a clam? Eh, old 
boy?” he called. 

“And what’s to stop you getting out of 
your elecar, into the cockpit and then taking 
off? Full speed ahead for Kerguelen, say?” 

“To do that you need to be, not a doctor 
of science and the author of three books-all 
within the life span of Jesus Christ, old boy, 
take note—but an ordinary pilot.” 

“And it’s just the same with rescuing our 
feathered friends,” 1 said. “I do something 
rather different. At the moment, for example, 
it’s telling you that writing three books in 
collaboration with a literary hack is not a nice 
thing to do. Nor is getting your doctorate 
with Daddy’s help.” 

He rushed over to the elecar and slammed 
the door. 

“Stop trying to fool me, you crazy coot. 
I don’t know who put you up to it, who’s 
got it in for me, but I’ll find out alright, don’t 
you worry! And I wouldn’t like to be in your 
boots then!” 

“1 always act alone. Unlike you,” I said. He 



switched on the engine and lit me up with his 
headlights, still muttering: 

“I’ll tell my colleagues—they’ll never believe 
me. It’s idiotic, anti-scientific nonsense! It’ll 
be food for thought on Kerguelen. I hope we’ll 
never meet again.” 

“Don’t be in too much of a hurry, doctor 
of science. You’re much too late for the Ker¬ 
guelen flight. Look at your watch.” 

The howl from the elecar consoled me 
somewhat. 

“It’s disgraceful! You kept me talking! 
Now it’s almost eleven! Eleven o’clock! A few 
minutes ago it was only ten, wasn’t it? Then 
suddenly it’s eleven! Can it really be that late?” 

“My watch says eleven o’clock precisely,” 
I said, stepping back to the edge of the road. 

The man sitting at the wheel of the elecar 
really had missed his plane. Neither he nor his 
team reached Kerguelen. And no one ever will 
reach there now. For on the evening after 
these events in the birch grove the research 
station of Port-o-France on Kerguelen was 
destroyed by the terrible cyclone Cecilia. 
Nine local members of staff and seven Japa¬ 
nese vulcanologists who had flown in that 
morning were killed. The news of the disaster 
had an almost unpredictable effect on the 
driver of the elecar. He grew terrified of aero¬ 
planes (to say nothing of planetoplanes), 
became an active member of the Society for 
the Protection of the Earth’s Nature (and its 
president towards the end of his life), and set 
up a Nature Corner in his own home. And 
many a time in all seasons he visited the birch 
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grove that had kept him alive. In the hope of 
meeting the eccentric old man whom he had 
insulted. But he never saw him again. 

And right to the end of his life he never 
dared to tell anyone about the events which 
had preceded his miraculous salvation. 


1 / 

In the far corner of the grove I discovered a 
two-storey restaurant like a little palace with 
four towers. Immediately behind the restau¬ 
rant a cherry orchard ran up the hillside and 
disappeared into quivering lakes of mist. Ap¬ 
proaching the restaurant I heard music. I have 
never liked electric musical instruments. Their 
deathly artificiality disgusts me. The engine 
rooms of planetoplanes make the same rasp¬ 
ing, scraping sounds. Like sandstorms raging 
on the Indra. 

In the parking lot in front of the restau¬ 
rant the violet reflections of the elecars glit¬ 
tered in the puddles. There were sixty-eight 
of them. “There’s quite a smart crowd in the 
restaurant tonight,” I thought. “Why so many 
witnesses of bliss?” 

I walked up the wet steps. On the glass 
doors was a crude drawing in blue and pink 
of a pair of kissing doves and an announce¬ 
ment in the form of a monogram of flowers. 

“NO FREE PLACES. WEDDING RECEP¬ 
TION. SORRY!” 

A gypsy-like robot in a red shirt opened the 
door for me with a flourish and gave a servile 
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bow. The cogwheels in his shoulders creaked 
slightly: they obviously hadn’t been oiled 
for some time. 

No one was particularly interested in the 
arrival of a bearded man in a black jacket. 
They seemed to regard me as one of the 
robots. All the better. I turned left and 
walked up to a huge window draped with 
sombre curtains. Along the wall opposite 
stood a table with abundant remains of a feast. 
The tasteless lights, in the shape of roosters 
on swings, were at half-strength, and I had not 
immediately noticed the small band on a ros¬ 
trum-four of them in check trousers, dirty- 
yellow shirts and disgustingly tight jackets, 
which gave them a very dandified appearance. 
This impression was enhanced by the flared 
boots above the knee and the wide-brimmed 
hats. They were playing, if it can be called 
playing, on goodness only knows what. 
They were playing their own music, what’s 
more, its wild strains made everyone want to 
dance, and practically everyone was dancing. 
But the bacchanalia really got going, when a 
singer with bleached hair and false fingernails 
about twelve centimetres long appeared. With 
bounds and grimaces reminiscent of a witch in 
Macbeth , she croaked like a toad and then 
began wailing: 

Good or evil, we don’t care. 

Saddle your broomstick, my lady fair! 
When that sailor-boy's out at sea, 

I’ll make his life a misery. 

Make him mope by night and day, 
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Never drive his cares away. 

For seven whole weeks, what do you think, 
He won’t eat a bite or sleep a wink. 

He 'll feel as low as low can be, 

In a fit of the blues for all to see. 

But this I swear, what'ere the storm, 

Never will I let him drown. 

After each couplet the four in checked 
trousers rolled their eyes and moaned: 

Blade of fire the darkness chop, 

Bubble, potion, in the pot. 

Towards the end they had everyone really 
worked up. Even the ones who were not danc¬ 
ing, began sipping intoxicating amrita and 
jerking their legs under the table. 

At last in a crowd of white dresses I caught 
sight of the bride’s. She was the same height 
as the groom and three times slimmer. Three 
is perhaps a bit too much, because I do tend 
to exaggerate sometimes, but the groom did 
look remarkably like a hundred-kilo wild boar. 
Even the black side-burns running down to 
the corners of the fat mouth, could have passed 
very well for fangs. There is a strange fashion 
among young people who are barely twenty— 
of pampering and coddling their bodies. From 
early childhood they stuff themselves with 
everything that will make their pink bodies 
nice and plump: excessive doses of food with 
bio-stimulators, sunbathing on beaches, light¬ 
hearted amusements in the company of 
similar young, overweight gods. I am willing 
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to forgive a young person anything you like, 
but the sight of a pot-belly bulging over a belt 
like a mound of yeast dough that has risen 
too high makes me very depressed. Fortuna¬ 
tely by no means all of them have been bitten 
by the bug. Those who have been training for 
different trials of strength and stamina since 
they were young, whether it is the piezo-traps 
of Saturn, the mines on Venus, or the icy 
skerries of Pluto, stand out in a crowd at 
once. Their waist is slender, their shoulders 
are broad, and they walk as if they were 
crossing a tight rope over a precipice, their 
eyes are clear and bright, with a bold, vigorous 
gleam. Ask them to leave in an hour’s time for 
six months in the Himalayas or in dark 
Tuskarora, and they will agree without hesita¬ 
tion and fly to the ends of the earth. A third 
of them, these future planetoplane pilots, 
astrogeologists, lighthouse-keepers in remote 
parts of the solar system, will probably not 
live to fifty. And they know it perfectly well. 
They know it, yet they do not go over to the 
camp of those who just want a good time. 
It is as if an invisible ray had divided a 
whole generation into those who will live a 
long life and those who will not. The same is 
true, although to a lesser extent, of girls as 
well... 

So, the groom weighed a good hundred 
kilos, but the bride in her snugly fitting dress 
embroidered with bunches of rowan berries, 
was as slender and lithe as a willow branch. 
Her hands with gently shining short pink nails 
were resting on the plump shoulders of her 
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chosen mate. And the veil obscuring her face 
shone pink too. 

I waited for the bride to throw back her 
veil with a light movement of her hands and 
say in a sweet, soft voice: 

“Don’t be upset, darling, but I’m tired of 
this din. Could I have a little rest? In my 
room? Please.” 

“You mustn’t be tired today,” he laughed 
showing a row of white narrow teeth. “We’ve 
got the whole night ahead of us.” 

“I’ll just have a short rest. Ten or fifteen 
minutes. Because we’ve got the whole night 
ahead of us,” she said, letting down the shin¬ 
ing cloud of her veil again. And it was then 
that I noticed in the dark corner by the 
orchestra an oval door with letters in the same 
flowered monogram as on the entrance which 
said: 


BRIDE’S ROOM 

It was to this door that the dress with 
bunches of rowan berries drifted, while the 
groom waddled over to the table, where he 
was greeted by his sprightly companions with 
a glass of amrita and the following proverb 
accompanied by much winking—“the bride 
and groom for dough went down, the dough 
dropped and the bride was gone”. The band 
was playing frantically without the witch. The 
creaking robot again opened the door for me. 
I walked down the porch steps and round the 
restaurant. The cherry trees were beginning to 
climb up the hill right from the dark corner 
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windows. The grass shivered from the damp 
under my feet and nestled close to the ground 
in search of the last drops of warmth. 

I stood under a young cherry tree in front 
of the window. Through the glass I could see 
the shining veil. The bride opened the shut¬ 
ters, but not at once, because she had to 
grope for the bolt, and probably did not want 
to switch the light on. She leaned down by 
the open window, put her hands on her burn¬ 
ing forehead and froze in that pose. 

“Burn, burn clearly, so it doesn’t go out, 
deary,” I chirped like a swallow. 

The bride raised her head, put her hands on 
the windowsill and stared into the garden. 
Then she whispered: 

“One of our guests is talking like a bird. 
Could it be Alyona Sedugina?” She sighed. 
“Or perhaps I just imagined it...” 

“Out the sun came in the sky, fell to pieces 
like apple pie,” I pretended to be a tomtit. 
When the bride’s eyes went round with amaze¬ 
ment, I added in my own voice quietly, so 
as not to frighten her: “Counsel and love, fair 
bride.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, although she was 
trembling. “Who are you? You have an old 
voice, and I can’t see anything in the garden 
because of the clouds. Only the outlines of 
the cherry trees.” 

“It’s the cherries who are asking the bride a 
question. Tell us, is that your husband-to-be?” 

“Yes, of course, he’s mine,” she replied 
astonished. “Who else’s?” 

“For now and ever more? Till death you do 
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part? Your one and only?” 

“Why are you so interested?” the bride 
asked embarrassedly. 

“It’s the cherries who want to know. Is 
that him? Your only husband? Now and for 
all time?” 

“What do you mean, for all time?” 

“Did you ever imagine yourself to be a 
bride in the dim and distant past? In the reign 
of Ivan IV, say, or Peter the Great? Of course, 
you did. And did you transmit thoughts 
about your husband-to-be into the vast realm 
of the future?” 

She thought hard. 

And then, holding a semi-sphere, like an 
upturned crystal bowl in the palm of my left 
hand, I moved my hand towards my shoulder 
so the sphere caught the light. Through the 
sides of the bowl the moon lit up a firmament 
of calm, star-studded skies, and the ancient 
River Nara with its glittering shoals flowed 
between the sombre warrior-like fir trees on 
its banks. Horses’ iron harness rang in the 
night, and a splinter torch burned warmly in a 
little wooden house on the edge of a village, 
on the brow of a hill, on the rise by the river. 
And behind the hill, behind the pasture, a 
youth in bast sandals, and a canvas shirt 
almost down to his knees stood in a field 
amid the winter crops. 

“I did rise up and take me eastwards into 
the open plain,” the youth chanted. “And I 
did meet seven brothers, seven wild winds. 
‘Whither have you come from, seven broth¬ 
ers, seven wild winds? And whither do you 
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go?’ ‘We are going into the open plains, the 
broad expanses, to dry the mown hay, the fel¬ 
led trees and the ploughed earth.’ ‘Then go 
and gather grief from the widows, orphans 
and little children, from all corners of the 
earth, and bring it to the fair maid Marina’s 
heart, and cut her heart open with your sharp 
axe, and plant the grief and sorrow into it, 
into her hot blood, her liver and her joints, 
that the fair maid may grieve and pine for me, 
God’s handservant Ivan, all twenty-four hours 
of the day and night, and not have a bite of 
food or a drop to drink, or a breath of fresh 
air, or a wink of sleep, not wash herself with 
lye in a warm steam bath, or beat herself with 
a besom, and that I should be dearer to her 
than her father and mother, than her whole 
clan, than everything under God’s moon...’ ” 
A veil of mist seemed to cover the bowl. 
When it cleared again, there were the bride 
and groom sitting on the inside of a sheepskin 
jacket at the wedding table, and the master of 
ceremonies cracking a whip outside to protect 
the young couple from black magic, and in 
the hayloft where they were first to lie a 
sharp arrow was already planted in the bed 
head, and before drinking a toast to their 
health, their two mothers sang their praises, 
forecasting wealth and happiness, and sharp- 
eyed man with a beard walked round the hay¬ 
loft, shaking his axe: “Hey, there, Devil, don’t 
you dare harm our young larks, just take 
care!” But it was not a hundred-kilo hog who 
kissed the fair bride’s sweet lips, not for him 
that the arrow was planted and the axe shone 



in the rays of the setting sun. Fate had willed 
another to drink the honey dew. Another 
lucky young man... 

Ah, ’twas on the Nara that it happened, on 
the quietly flowing River Nara. 

“How do you do that?” came her frighten¬ 
ed voice. “That’s me in your hand, Grandad, 
alive, although very small... Is this the surprise 
Borya was hinting to me about? Why don’t 
you answer me? And why have you put that ... 
that crystal thing out?” 

“What answer can you give to the cherries, 
bride?” 1 asked. 

“Wait a minute, I’ll lock the door,” she said 
in a conspiratorial whisper, and I heard the 
tapping of her heels. 

“Oh, it’s already locked,” she said thought¬ 
fully, coming back to the window-sill. “Al¬ 
though I don’t remember locking it...” 

At this very moment the driver of the 
elecar realised that he had definitely missed 
his plane and, staring at the sky which was 
almost clinging to the earth, imagined how 
unpleasant the obnoxious Kumankov would 
make his life. 

“Who are you?” the bride asked, her hand 
stretched over the window-sill as if she were 
lifting an invisible curtain and trying to see 
me. “1 can see your tangled grey hair down to 
your shoulders. Who arc you. Grandad?” 

“I’m the cherry-guard,” I said. 

She brightened up at once. 

“So you’re the watchman here? 1 heard 



your profession died out in the last century. 
They have electronic guards everywhere these 
days.” 

“I’m not electronic.” 

“No, probably not... Why didn’t you look 
even once at your hand ... well, there ... where 
Ivan and I were ... in the old days ... like I 
used to dream as a little girl?..” 

“I don’t need to look there,” I said. 

“Why not, Grandad?” 

“The truth is like the sun, you can’t look 
straight at it.” 

The bride sighed. 

Then I took the semi-sphere, like an up¬ 
turned crystal bowl, swung it to my shoulder 
and it lit up. Inside birch trees floundered up 
to the waist in bluish snow, a path wound 
between the birch trees and ran down the hill 
to the shining ice of the mill-pond, the bells 
of a marriage procession rang merrily, the 
light-chestnut horses champed wildly at the 
bits, and the bride and groom laughed happily 
on their bearskin. “Oh, my sovereigns I will 
save, and buy back my lass’s braid!” The 
accordion-player sang one ditty after another, 
and on the edge of the village married women 
and maids ran out to demand a ransom from 
the groom—and a big one too, for such a fine 
piece of goods! 

But it was no fat bumpkin who jumped up 
from the bearskin by the little wooden house 
and carried his sweetheart along the path. 

This took place on the Ob, ah, on the hills 
of the Ob. in those vast expanses, in the 
hot Siberian snow... 
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“I have guessed who you are. Ivan’s grand¬ 
father, Luke. Ivan often talked about you. 
And showed me a photo of you on Mars.” 

“On one of the Martian poles,” I correct¬ 
ed her. “It’s not only on Earth that people get 
married. There are weddings on Uranus and 
on Mars. Shall I show you?” 

“Put that toy of yours back in its case, 
Grandad. It’s magic. Only you shouldn’t ac¬ 
cuse me of betraying my hero for a podge.” 

“A tomtit on the ground is better than a 
crane in the sky, eh?” I asked. 

“In the sky!” the bride exclaimed bitterly, 
“That’s all I ever heard from Ivan! About the 
sky! The call of the stars! The slow dances of 
the coloured suns! The astromorphosis! The 
chrono-tunnels! Wait for me to return vic¬ 
torious!” She wiped away a tear. 

“Hail to the victor, woe to the vanquished,” 
I said, to which she replied sharply: 

“Old man Luke, do you know that your 
grandson has flown away almost forever? I 
found that out from the Planetary Academy, 
from the President himself.” 

“But nevertheless he will return, bride.” 

“Perhaps. But how old will he be? Thirty?” 

“That would be good,” I agreed. 

“At thirty a man is still young. But what 
about me? I will get old. I will be about 
eighty. ‘Like to dance, Grandma?’ I’ll have 
hollow cheeks and flabby skin. My hair will 
fall out, my arms and legs will be as knotted 
as Baba Yaga’s, and I shall croak more hideous¬ 
ly than Shakespeare’s witches. 
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But this Jswear, what’ere the storm, 
Never will I let him drown. 

Perhaps I should greet Ivan with a song like 
that? On an electronic broomstick?” 

Behind the bride there was an insistent 
knocking at the door I could not see. 

“Coming, dear!” she shouted, then said to 
me in a whisper: “I asked to go with Ivan, but 
they wouldn’t let me. It’s only men there, as 
you know... Don’t worry, he left without 
the slightest hesitation. But tell me: what did 
your grandson abandon me on Earth for?” 

“Not what for, but in the name of what. 
And he didn’t abandon you, he just left you,” 
I said. “Although you’re right about the rest 
of it, bride.” 

The knocking began again, and again she 
called out, “Coming, coming.” 

“Even Pushkin’s wife got married again. To 
a general,” she said. 

“Yes, but only after she had been in mourn¬ 
ing for several years.” 

“Do you think I haven’t wept these wretch¬ 
ed five years? Pored over our photographs 
and video films time and time again? Waited 
for news from him?” She pulled the lefthand 
shutter towards her. 

“Russian women have sometimes had to 
wait all their life,” l said. 

“All their life! But he disappeared into the 
sky like a ray of light. He deserted me, that’s 
what he did. You can tell that to the cherry 
trees you are guarding.” 

“I am guarding one cherry tree. The one 
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I’m standing under. So no one stops it flower¬ 
ing. Stretch out your hand, bride.” 

The branches by the window rustled, and 
I heard her joyful cry. 

“It’s started to blossom! There are flowers 
on it! They smell like the blossom in May. It’s 
magic! So it’s true what they say, that trees 
sometimes bloom again in autumn.” 

I broke off a branch heavy with pink blos¬ 
som, gently so that it did not crack, and lay 
it on the window-sill. 

“Take this wedding present, lucky girl. 
You deserve it.” 

The hammering on the door drowned my 
voice. 

“How much longer are you going to hide 
away in there, Marina?” the groom called ir¬ 
ritably. 

“Thank you, watchman,” she said and 
closed the other shutter. The shining veil 
flashed again and disappeared. The key turned 
twice in the lock. 

“Who were you having secrets with in there, 
naughty girl?” asked the groom’s satisfied 
bass. 

“The cherry trees in the garden,” she replied 
loudly, in a voice he did not recognise. 


Ill 

The tinny electronic instruments will rasp, 
scrape and jangle, the couples whirl in a fran¬ 
tic dance, their eyes gleaming in the semi-dark¬ 
ness under those light-roosters on swings. 



And the same witch will wail her hoarse 
incantation to the dead electronic motif: 

Good or evil, we don’t care. 

Saddle your broomstick, my lady fair! 

“Excellent flowers,” purred the groom, 
looking at the cherry branch. “These days 
you can’t tell the difference between real and 
artificial ones. My pal, Venka Margelov, trav¬ 
elled round the Sahara recently with some 
archaeologists. And you’ll never believe it, 
but the whole desert was literally bristling 
with palm trees. Artificial ones, made of bio¬ 
crown.” 

Across the live cherry branch an old 
woman will look at him vacantly, with hol¬ 
low cheeks, flabby skin, and wisps of grey 
hair shining like moths. 

And the bride will say in a creaking voice, 
like the unoiled handle over the well. 

“Sorry, I was so long. Don’t be upset, 
Borya. If you like, we’ll go into the groom’s 
room. For a quick five minutes, eh?” 


IV 

At the age of twelve I broke a vertebra and 
was given a new one. I had bet my friend a 
book that I could dive into the river from the 
gully. I took a running jump and soared 
through the air even managing to shout “The 
Three Musketeers is mine”. But I soared too 
far and instead of the river I plunged into the 



brown sand where there was hardly any water 
at all. I remember regaining consciousness in 
hospital to find myself stretched out on a 
wooden board. At night Irina, the old nurse, 
thinking I was asleep, used to chant in a lisp: 
“Dear Lord, the lad’s so young, but now he’ll 
have to lie on his back all his life like a living 
corpse.” That summer I was the twelfth diver 
in the hospital, but more fortunate than the 
others because they offered to give me a new 
vertebra, the first time this had ever been 
done, and my mother agreed. My father was 
on Uranus and knew nothing of the accident. 

I remember the greenish operating theatre 
which resembled an underwater grotto, curv¬ 
ed like a shell, the transparent top over it, 
the mass of pipes, valves and wires. They 
enmeshed me at once, these pipes and wires, 
like a net drawn tight. “Count aloud up to 
thirty, sailor boy,” someone whom I could 
not see said to me. I started to count careful¬ 
ly, but the transparent top descended on me, 
lower and lower. My heart beat fast like a bird 
held in your hand, and suddenly stopped. It 
stopped at the count of 23. I stopped moving 
my lips and waited for the next blow. It came— 
three of them—then everything went quiet 
again. A dark veil descended on me, and in 
the darkness I floundered unconscious in the 
waves of an underground river, perhaps the 
underworld itself, until a cradle of light arose 
in surmised distances, the eternal snows of 
the day. I opened my eyes, like a baby, got up 
from the shell-table and began to walk, sound 
once more. 
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It’s the same with astromorphosis, stellar 
sleep. You sink into the liquid heart of an egg 
the size of the Olympic swimming pool. You 
freeze like an icicle, like unfeeling ice, and all 
around are the silent waters of the Styx, 
impenetrable darkness. When you wake up, 
you feel uncomfortable, like a grain of barley 
that has been lying in a tomb for five 
thousand years and then, planted in the 
ground by a curious archaeologist, suddenly 
sprouts in spite of itself; but instead of being 
caressed by the balmy breezes of the Nile, it is 
lashed by the cold winds of a different lati¬ 
tude. 

You wake up to a spider’s web of alien 
skies, a strange sun is glimmering up above, 
and through the window languishes the blue, 
reddish, green, orange and white sphere of 
Indra. There must be intelligent life here. 
Earthmen have been over this part of the 
Galaxy too long to be mistaken... 

And Indra is seething with life: there it is, 
in the lenses of instruments, in the crosshairs 
of stereoscopes. Like rainbows, the iridescent 
arches of tubby bridges (along which nothing 
moves, but there may be movement inside 
these rainbow-bridges) linking one continent 
with another. From the ocean depths rise 
many-cornered pipes which emit an idyllic 
bluish haze from time to time (shown by a 
spectrogram to be the purest ozone). Or ima¬ 
gine this: on the night side is a thin corrugat¬ 
ed covering (almost ten square kilometres) 
which appears to be driven along by the wind. 
And wherever it passes over, a storm begins 
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fifteen minutes later and the rain comes pat¬ 
tering down. At the south and north poles 
there are white towers with extensions three 
kilometres high,like trees with lopped branches. 
Now and then green snakes of fire or blue 
globes move from one branch to the next. 

We have a very long, flinty and thorny path 
to traverse, brother earthmen, before we 
reach such weird and wonderful things. 

Another mystery about Indra is the trans¬ 
port. There is no sign of rockets, planes or 
elecars. Just as the ancient civilisation of the 
Incas managed without inventing the wheel, 
so it is ignored here too. Although there are 
plenty of roads: straight as an arrow, with a 
metallic lustre. But the roads are empty day 
and night. They also have forests (but do not 
appear to cut down the trees), rivers (most of 
which are under transparent convex covers 
on transparent posts) and people (who are 
unfortunately not very tall, about ninety 
centimetres at the most, but their planet is 
correspondingly half the size of the Earth). 
It was about time they noticed the august 
stellar visitor from their watch-towers. I had 
been holding on orbit for several days now... 

But they apparently had no intention of 
noticing me. Not me, nor my one-and-a-half- 
kilometre Perun, nor the signals from the star- 
plane. The ether was as dead as a hydrogen 
sulphide lake, only the static of storms, 
nothing else. 

Two weeks later, when my patience finally 
ran out, I slammed the window of one of the 
rocket’s small shuttles and landed on Indra. I 
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came down on shining, white grass, like feath¬ 
er-grass, not far from a pink and white 
town, on the edge of a bright mauve forest. 
It was evening. The pale sun of Indra was set¬ 
ting behind jagged red mountains. No one was 
in a hurry to meet the uninvited guest. Seven 
transparent retorts equipped with a fan of 
wings, also transparent, skimmed silently 
through the air, not far above me. Inside each 
retort sat an Indrean, swinging on a suspended 
seat. They might not have noticed me, but 
how could they fail to notice my shuttle with 
its mass of antennae and superstructures ris¬ 
ing above the forest? 

When night came, I turned on the headlights 
and lit the prow searchlight. A column of 
earth light rose up over Indra, expanding 
slightly. Not a single light replied to me. The 
town seemed to be dead. 

By morning I began to realise that no one 
was alarmed by my lights, as if I had switched 
them on among the blind. 

It was a ridiculous situation. “Brother Ind- 
reans, surely you don’t have stellar visitors 
dropping in on you every five minutes?” 1 
was baffled. “Are you sick of visitors?” 

After a few more jolly nights like this, I put 
on my space suit (there was enough oxygen 
on the planet, but a knight can always do 
with some armour) and set foot on the promis¬ 
ed land. The apologists of intelligent mould, 
live crystals and thunderclouds that can think 
died out long ago, in the century before last. 
It became clear that the stellar palace of the 
universe is made up of identical bricks: the 
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flora and fauna of all living planets is more 
or less the same. Provided that the bearers of 
superior intelligence have not done their 
utmost to destroy their environment, that is. 
Yes, one and the same tiller turns over the soil 
of the universe with spiral ploughs, sowing the 
seeds of life. And we should expect miracles, 
both good and bad, not from Nature, but 
from ourselves... 

I drove the elecar slowly through the silver 
grass which felt like poplar fluff. I had taken 
the plasmogun with me too just in case. There 
was a crowd of people by the oval lake, where 
the town’s buildings started. A tree with sev¬ 
eral dark-chestnut trunks in a circle and a 
single top covered with blossoms with pointed 
petals rose out of the lake like a summer¬ 
house on yellow posts. It looked like a gigantic 
primo-historica! medusa, which you could 
not imagine without the diplodocus, ichthyo¬ 
saurus and other monsters of the Mesozoic 
age. A funnel of water was turning wildly 
under its column-tentacles, and strange geo¬ 
metrical patterns came and went on the fun¬ 
nel walls. The Indreans contemplated this 
picture silently, as if enthralled, but some of 
them, I noticed, exchanged monosyllables. I 
got out of the elecar and set off towards the 
parapet over the lake, secretly hoping to be 
immediately surrounded by an animated and 
delighted crowd. 

But to my great regret, no one deigned to 
notice me. Faced with this mass of dwarflike 
creatures, the representative of a highly deve¬ 
loped civilisation in a super-protection space 
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suit did not know where to go to establish 
Contact. The aborigines politely stood aside 
for me and walked a few paces round me. 
When the funnel stopped turning and the pat¬ 
terns disappeared, they all went off, or, 
rather, fell under the ground singly and in 
pairs. The banks of the lake were soon deserted. 

I drove to the town centre. It was no dif¬ 
ferent from the outskirts. 

Not the slightest attention was paid to me. 
Anywhere. By anyone. It’s interesting that 
such indifference is not mentioned even in the 
Contact Code. 

I blocked the way of two chattering Ind- 
reans and asked over my linguatron where I 
could find the town chief. The senior official, 
the mayor, the boss, the governor general, 
the procurator, the devil himself if it came to 
it. The couple retreated from me, as if I were 
a leper. As if in response to a command, they 
both raised their right arms and not without 
dignity disappeared down the square holes 
that opened beneath them. Then I noticed 
that the whole street was paved with squares 
like that. The two openings immediately clos¬ 
ed again. I might just as well have asked some 
ears of rye in the Orenburg steppes where 
their chief was. 

I returned to the shuttle feeling bad-temper¬ 
ed and did not sleep well. Waking in the mid¬ 
dle of the night, I went into the deck house 
and turned off the searchlight. It could not be 
seen from the nearby stars, and it was use¬ 
less there... In the morning through my sleep 
I seemed to hear a twanging, rasping voice like 
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that of a robot which needed repairing. 

“He who destroys milliards of living crea¬ 
tures deserves the most severe punishment! 
How dare you kill our reptiles, insects, birds 
and beasts with the vibration of your elecar?” 

Then followed more days and more equally 
pointless visits to the cell-like town, now 
without the elecar. One day I took a container 
soldered on Earth and left it under a pyramid 
by a sweetly singing cylinder. Inside was a 
map of our solar system, some colourful il¬ 
lustrations of the development of life, and 
some recordings of music on crystal plates 
which could reproduce sounds even in a weak 
light, in other words, some simple presents 
from an emissary who could not gain an audi¬ 
tion with whoever it was. Without these gifts 
the idea of Contact seemed inconceivable to 
our wise academicians. Well, we would see... 

No sooner had 1 turned round and taken a 
few steps, than the container disappeared. 
“At last!” I sighed happily. “A good begin¬ 
ning takes you half-way there.” So you can 
imagine my surprise when I returned to the 
shuttle to find the container in its former 
place and unopened too. They had come in 
quite calmly when I wasn’t there, in spite of 
the complicated security system! 

“He who breaks into other people’s houses 
uninvited deserves to be ticked off,” I said 
out loud. And then reflected that it was I, not 
them, who was invading other people’s pri¬ 
vacy... 

1 decided to abandon these futile attempts 
for the time being. Why try to hasten events? 
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Perhaps they needed time to realise the 
essence of my peace-loving mission? 1 was in 
no hurry. According to the law of the initial 
celestial forces I could not go back for seven 
years. 

I collected samples of water and soil, plants 
and minerals. And shot some videofilm. Every 
evening I carefully dictated into the log-book 
my impressions of the past day, although noth¬ 
ing special had happened. 

By the next morning ail the samples had 
disappeared, the reels of film had been expos¬ 
ed to the light, and the recordings erased. 
They did not wish to take anything from me 
or give anything to me... 

1 flew closer to the equator. It turned out 
that all the towns were identical. As indis¬ 
tinguishable from one another as swallows’ 
nests. The similarity of the oval lakes with 
their antediluvian medusas and globes in 
gutters, suggested the following idea to me: 
was I being followed by one and the same 
town in order to emphasise Indra’s total 
indifference to me?.. 


* * * 

I never solved the mystery of Indra. I 
walked among its inhabitants, gazed into their 
calm, concentrated, amiable faces, listened to 
the singing of the golden cylinders, watched 
the Indreans swallow synthetic jelly like ome¬ 
lette and wash it down with synthetic juice— 
and understood nothing at all, like a child. I 
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admit that a lot would have become clear if I 
had managed to get down under the square 
stones, but I was politely not admitted there, 
although I tried to get in (once even at night, 
but...). 

Later, during my aimless wanderings 
around the planet, I tried to sum up my bit¬ 
ter, but useful experience. It looked as though 
the civilisation there had taken a completely 
different direction from that of the Earth 
right from the start. The Indreans never ate 
meat. Not in raw, dried, powdered or any 
other form. At the dawn of their development 
they had fed on cereals (with the addition of 
minerals grated to a powder), the fruit of 
bushes and trees, honey, herbs and vegetables. 

In their ancient legends Indra was likened 
to a big animal. They deified all living things 
and, I believe, understood the language of 
beasts, birds and fish. They regarded illnesses 
as a great misfortune and combatted them 
skilfully without surgical instruments, using 
only infusions, ointments and herbal potions. 

They probably saw me-why deceive my¬ 
self!—as a kind of cosmic thug, a bloodthirsty 
monster. I can just imagine a cannibal from a 
strange land arriving in one of our harbours 
on Earth, San Francisco, for example, or Na¬ 
khodka, in a strange vessel. With enough tins 
of the right food to last him a couple of years. 
He comes ashore, sticks his nose into every¬ 
thing avid with curiosity, and is even ready to 
share his terrible store of meat. What can you 
say to a cannibal? What sort of contact can 
you establish with someone like that? 
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When I put all my tins of meat and fish 
back in the starplane, their attitude towards 
me changed for the better, i. e., the children 
stopped running away from me in terror, but 
the entries in my log-book were still erased. 

I flew round all five of Indra’s sister planets 
in my shuttle and established that there was 
no life on them. 

By the end of my third year of solitude I 
began to notice that I had acquired some un¬ 
usual abilities. One day I looked at the sky at 
night and knew how many stars could be seen 
in it. There were 11,249. I checked this with 
the electronic eye of the starplane. It was cor¬ 
rect. People who can calculate rapidly are 
extremely rare on Earth, and I was not one of 
them. How did I manage to make that calcula¬ 
tion? It was like walking across bridges over 
swiftly flowing water. The surface of the bridges 
seemed to be composed of flickering bluish 
numbers in iridescent boxes or single numbers. 
When I trod on the right number I felt a rather 
pleasant pricking or tingling in my brain. This 
is a very rough explanation, of course. I 
myself did not understand the intricacies of 
rapid, or rather, instantaneous calculation. 

Another strange thing was that I began to 
have the gift of foresight. I knew that a comet 
would appear the next night, that by dawn 
there would be 95 little animals like possums 
in the nearby copse, and that in the morning 
at the thirty-seventh minute after the sun of 
Indra had risen, there would be a rock ava¬ 
lanche in the mountains. I believe all Indreans 
possess this power of foresight. I have, alas. 
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been unable to fathom its mechanism. 

One thing I must add. In speaking of little 
beasts, golden cylinders and stone avalanches, 
I have given the words their earthly meaning. 
But in the world of Indra, so different 
from that of earth, many familiar concepts 
have remained a mystery. Take the stone ava¬ 
lanches, for example. They began in the 
mountains with yellow-red semi-rings of flame 
suddenly bursting out on the steep cliffs, like 
streams of plasma. Then the mountains shook, 
boulders rolled into the precipice, and this 
sometimes continued for several weeks. Occa¬ 
sionally a quaking mountain range would be 
destroyed down to the very base, only to rise 
up again! What did these cataclysms mean? 
Rack your brains, Earthman... 

One event I could not foresee. One day I 
returned to the starplane to refuel and dis¬ 
covered that all the full tanks in the annihi- 
lator were empty. The quiet, good-natured 
dwarfs had drained out all the fuel down to 
the last drop! How could I get back to Earth 
now? I wasn’t a cannibal enthroned in his 
boat, plying the oars! 

Enraged I hovered over one of the oval lakes 
in a shuttle with the engine on. The summer¬ 
house like a medusa disappeared under the 
water at once, and the contemplators of geo¬ 
metrical beauty popped into their holes. I 
stayed there until the rasping voice of a robot 
that needs repairing asked over the linguatron: 

“What do you want, stranger?” 

“I want you to put the fuel back in the an- 
nihilator immediately!” I shouted. 
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“First move away from here and never 
hover over the town again, stranger! Or it will 
cost you your life.” 

After a moment’s thought I flew off and 
landed in a forest glade. 

“Why do you need the fuel, stranger?” the 
voice asked. 

“To get back to Earth. My time may not be 
up, but I’m leaving. I’d rather die among the 
stars, not having reached home, than play 
hide-and-seek with you!” 

“Why did you come here, stranger?” 

“We are searching for brothers in intel¬ 
ligence.” 

“But do you not have everything intelli¬ 
gent creatures need close at hand? Does a man 
look for his own brain or liver in someone 
else’s house, stranger?” 

“We’ll manage with our own brains! 
Thanks for the hospitality. I promise to for¬ 
get about it as soon as I get back.” 

“Strangers from other worlds never leave 
here, stranger. They stay with us.” 

“You keep them here by force? What right 
have you to do that?” 

“What right have you to come here, stran¬ 
ger? Who invited you? Did you want to enjoy 
our blossoming garden without first enduring 
great tribulations? Without performing great 
deeds?” 

“I wanted to stretch out a hand to you.” 

“But in your hand is the sting of plasma, 
the photon sword! Why did you muddy our 
lake with your roaring fire? Did you wish to 
destroy one of our planet’s eyes, stranger?” 
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“That’s a lie!” I cried. “How could I have 
known that your planet has many eyes? Who 
would have deigned to explain that to me?” 

“But we know about your many-eyed 
Argus, the son of Gaea, stranger. And about 
the Sea Abyss Around the Eye, from your 
Pomor tales.” 

I must confess to my shame that it was the 
first time I had ever heard of Argus and the 
Sea Abyss. 

“How can you hope to learn about other 
worlds before you have property understood 
your own, stranger?” asked the voice. 

“I want to return to Earth,” I said wearily. 
“I need my starplane for that.” 

“To return to Earth in order to descend on 
us again, stranger? With a host of photon 
swords?” 

“What swords! I’ll forget this bee-hive as 
soon as I leave it. If it were possible I’d fly 
away from here on wings made of wax! I 
don’t give a damn for your Indra. the rotten 
planet! I’m a son of Earth, not Argus. I must 
return to Earth.” 

“Then return, stranger,” the voice said 
calmly. 

“Without annihilators?” 

“Swim over the river of time, stranger.” 

They were poking fun at me. “Alright, you 
lovers of Earth mythology, we’ll get the shut¬ 
tle to hover over something else, not just the 
lake,” I thought angrily and switched on the 
engine. It would not start. After a few more 
unsuccessful attempts I called up a picture 
of the power supply. The whole huge unit 
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weighing two hundred tons had been careful¬ 
ly removed from the mounting plate and had 
vanished into thin air... 

“Damn you, you wretched pygmies!” I 
exclaimed furiously and switched off the lin- 
guatron. 


* * * 

All night I looked into the pupils of the 
multi-eyed sky and thought. I thought that 
the key to understanding other worlds would 
cost us more than it appeared at first glance. 
Hadn’t the same thing happened with the 
conquest of nature, when the mistakes and 
impatience of our ancestors, dab hands 
with the petrol saw, the excavator and the 
derrick, levellers of mountains, had led to 
almost irreparable losses; even long after 
people had learnt to control human relation¬ 
ships and built a just society all over Earth, 
nature had still not fully recovered everywhere 
from the harm which had been done to it. 
Yet most of the ardent refashioners of the 
environment had been acting in the name of 
the public good... Of course, one could con¬ 
sole oneself with the saying that “good never 
dies, whereas evil away flies”, but for this to 
happen everyone must sow the seeds of intel¬ 
ligence, happiness, single-mindedness and love 
in the human meadow. 

It was getting light. The rays of the sun 
began to play. 

“How can I get home?” I asked. And the 
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voice replied immediately: 

“Fly to the tower at the south pole, stran¬ 
ger. No closer to it than its height.” 

“What can I fly on? An air balloon?” 

“On what you have flown all the time here, 
stranger.” 

The power supply unit was back in place, 
damn it! 

“You will leave your ship by the tower. 
Then go into the tower and swim across the 
river of time, stranger.” 

“Doing the free-style or the butterfly? For 
goodness sake tell me what you mean by 
‘swim’.” 

“You won’t be able to understand it, stran¬ 
ger. It’s based on this sort of principle. Ima¬ 
gine you’re holding a mirror.” 

“I’m not only imagining, I’ve picked one 
up.” 

“Direct a ray from the sun to any star you 
like, stranger.” 

“The stars are no longer visible after sunrise, 
my benefactors!” I retorted sarcastically. 

“Those who swim over the river of time 
can see the stars in daylight too, stranger.” 

And I suddenly saw the sky of Indra full of 
stars. 

“Have you directed a ray, stranger?” 

“Yes, it’s as easy as pie.” 

“Now turn the mirror towards another star, 
stranger.” 

“I’ve done it.” 

“How much has it turned, stranger?” 

“Six degrees twenty-three minutes.” 

“And has the ray switched from the first 



star to the second, stranger?” 

“Say it has,” I said, baffled. “What of it?” 

“Imagine that you are at the far end of the 
ray, stranger.” 

“That’s clever. But who will turn the mir¬ 
ror?” 

There was no reply. 

“The mirror. Who will turn it?” I asked 
again. 

“The brothers on the blue star, stranger.” 

“How long will I have to hang around on 
the tip of the ray?” 

“That’s for the brothers on the blue star 
to decide, stranger.” 

“So these brothers of yours are our only 
hope, eh? Hmm... Alright then. Brothers are 
all very well, but there must be some material 
force, some energy applied here as well. Where 
do we get that from?” 

“It is inside you, stranger.” 

“That’s clear enough. Thank you. When can 
I go back to Earth?” 

“Whenever you wish, stranger.” 

“What am I allowed to take with me?” 

“Only what is on you, stranger. Except 
your space suit. You will not need it. From 
now on until you fly to the tower you can do 
without your space suit. You are well protect¬ 
ed, stranger.” 

“I’ll have to think about it,” I said. 

“Think about it, stranger. Think how to 
tell Earth what you will tell it. If you are 
asked.” 

“What should I say, if I am asked?” 

“That the burden must be great indeed to 
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reach the Garden of Beauty, stranger.” 
“To hell with youT garden,” I said. 


* * * 

On the night before I left for the south 
pole I had a prophetic dream. I was trying to 
climb a high mountain, the peak of which 
pierced an unfamiliar sky. 1 could not make it. 
I kept losing my way between the cliffs and 
even forgot how to get back. Then I saw a 
ladder made of birds’ feathers tied together. 
At the end of my strength, I went higher and 
higher and suddenly saw a garden glowing 
with lights. In the garden were hundreds of 
gold, silver and copper trees. The needles and 
leaves were of burnished gold, the cones of 
semi-precious gems, and the trunks strangely 
patterned. Then 1 heard the voice of the river 
flowing between banks of topaz and jasper 
say “These trees know the past, the unreturn- 
able, the impossible, and can foretell the 
future that guards your return.” I went up to 
a copper tree over the river and thought to 
myself, “When shall I return to Earth?” The 
branches rustled mysteriously, “When the 
snow shines silver on the mountain of the 
skies...” 

The three kilometres from the summit of 
the hill where I landed the shuttle to the foot 
of the tower were hard going. I walked with 
heavy footsteps in low spirits. A failure who 
had not lived up to the hopes of mankind. 
What would happen to me in this tower which 
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close up looked even more like a giant tree, 
disfigured and bandaged? I walked over the 
grass of Indra, as over the fluff of Earth’s dan¬ 
delions. The rays of the sun sprayed out. Oc¬ 
casional clouds were dotted about in the 
pale blue sky. The stars were shining. There 
were 11,249 of them. And the wheel of 
the Milky Way was turning in the mill of time. 

No sooner had I gone into the tower, than 
a cabin rolled out of the wall. The cabin door 
slid up, I sank into a kind of armchair of soft 
green moss, and the light began to fade. 

The rest I can only remember vaguely. As if 
from a distance I suddenly saw myself lying 
down as I had years ago on the shell-shaped 
operating table, with music playing like the 
distant murmur of the ocean. But the transpa¬ 
rent semisphere was descending nearer and 
nearer, and on its sides large crystal stars ap¬ 
peared like dewdrops. Behind the stars pul¬ 
sated an inhuman, malevolent, untransformed 
darkness. Then the light hit me. 


V 

The light hit me, and then through a silver 
web I saw a fair-haired young boy. Behind 
him in the dazzling blue a striped kite jerked 
and strained in his hand. 

“Are you Old Man Chernomor?” the boy 
asked. “Did you drag Ruslan over forest and 
sea?” 

I lay in the semisphere, my head wreathed 
in silver threads. That was my grey shoulder- 
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length hair and my white beard spread over 
my chest. 

“That’s a fine kite you’ve got. Did you 
make it yourself?” I wheezed. 

“ ’Course I did. All you need is paper, glue 
and scissors. But remember: little children 
mustn’t use scissors. The teacher won’t let 
them,” the child explained gravely. 

“Have you got the scissors with you?” 

He nodded and put them cautiously into 
my hand. I sat down in the semisphere and 
somehow managed to cut my grey locks. A 
sudden breeze caught the silver ball and blew 
it over the lawn like baby’s breath. 

“Old Man’s beard! Old Man’s beard!” the 
kite-flier chanted happily. 

“Listen, laddy, is there a lake or a stream 
nearby? Or even a puddle...” I said, getting 
up and climbing out of the conveyance that 
had brought me home. Before my very eyes 
the semisphere shrivelled to the size of a sun¬ 
flower or water melon. As it shrank the bluish 
dome appeared above it and was immediately 
covered from the inside by a mist. 

“I like your magic tricks, Chernomor,” the 
boy with golden curls said admiringly. “There’s 
a lake behind those bushes over there. A small 
lake, a baby lake.” 

“Let’s go and take a look at it,” I said, 
picking the weightless semisphere out of the 
grass. “Let me fly the kite.” 

“You’re too frightening. The kite will get 
scared and fly away.” 

From the blue of the lake an old. old man 
gazed up at me. So this is what they meant, 



when they referred to the energy inside me. I 
had paid for my return with time. The 
snow had shone silver on the mountain of the 
skies, because the brothers on the blue star 
do not move the mirror quickly. 

“Look, Chernomor. I’m wearing the same 
costume as you,” the boy touched my waist. 
“Nowadays lots of men and women are wear¬ 
ing it.” 

“Wearing what?” 

“The costume that the great astronaut Ivan 
Peresvetov wore when he flew off to Indra. 
You don’t happen to know him, do you? 
When Uncle Ivan conics back from Indra, I 
will be an old man like you. With a beard like 
yours. And he will come back a young man. 
Don’t you believe me?” 

“When did Peresvetov fly away?” I asked 
quickly, swallowing the lump in my throat 
with difficulty. 

“Three years before the storks brought me 
wrapped up in a cloth.” 

The kite jerked, shuddered and strained 
into the sky, trying to free itself and fly away 
from Earth. 

“I expect they’re looking for you at home,” 
I said. 

“I don’t have a home,” he sighed. “I live in 
an orphanage. In that copse over there, on the 
hill. There are thirty-eight of us boys and girls 
there. Our parents all died on Pluto. A whole 
town was destroyed by a hurricane. But they 
managed to save the children.” 

I gazed into his bold blue eyes and sudden¬ 
ly realised, not even realised, but somehow 



remembered, that I knew everything about 
him. 

“I’m your great-grandfather, Alexei. Would 
you like to live with me? With Great-Grand¬ 
father Ivan?” 

“I’ll say so,” he smiled. “But the teacher 
won’t let me.” 

“Taissia Sergeyevna? She’ll let you, don’t 
worry.” 

“If you really are my great-grandfather, 
and not Old Man Chernomor, why aren’t you 
dead?” Alexei asked doubtfully. 

“Because great-grandfathers don’t often die. 
If you like, we can let the kite go. And make 
another one. Three times as big. And it will 
fly without string. Shall we let it go?” 

And the kite flew away. 


* * * 

Having paid with snow on the mountain of 
the skies, I have acquired something in return. 
The child whom I am teaching to read the 
map of the heavens, to gather herbs in the 
hills and to fly kites in the wind without 
string. I have acquired the ability to predict 
events—usually a day or two before they take 
place, but if I really concentrate for further 
ahead. One thing used to irritate me at first. I 
count everything I see, instantly, against my 
will. And sometimes not even what I see, but 
what I sense or divine, for example, leaves 
falling in an evening grove. And I have acquir¬ 
ed something else too, but I shall try to teach 
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this to Alexei alone, who is asleep now and 
dreaming of Sivka-Burka striking golden 
strings with his hoof in the magic garden... 

How is a Columbus who came back empty- 
handed to live now? Go to the Academy of 
Sciences? They will laugh at him. The only 
proof I possess is the semisphere, in which by 
straining my memory I show Alexei live 
pictures from all ages. Even if the academi¬ 
cians did not laugh at me, I would lose the 
semisphere forever, and what is a magician 
without his magic wand? And anyway, I don’t 
want to go anywhere or explain anything. 
Perhaps I might later, when the pain of 
memory has died away... 

One thing I regret: no matter how hard I 
try I cannot call up a vision of Indra in the 
crystal bowl. 

What will you do with yourself now, stran¬ 
ger? I’ll tell you what. Gaze at the falling 
autumn leaves, save birds, animals and people. 
Ring the Electronic Patrol on the Moon at 
midnight (“Evacuate the camp on the Sea 
of Tranquility immediately! At 6. 43 a. m. a 
meteorite will smash the dome to bits.”). Issue 
warnings about typhoons, floating icebergs 
and earthquakes. 

So Indra did not open up before the stran¬ 
ger, like a flower at sunrise, and Earthmen are 
not yet ready to meet their brothers in the 
magic garden—what does it matter? “There 
are other worlds, which are beyond our un¬ 
derstanding, yet the mysterious contact with 
them is vita! to man; if this contact is broken 
within you, you will curse and hate life.” My 
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brilliant ancestor wrote these words, with his 
own blood, as it were, about himself alone, it 
would seem, but in fact about you, my con¬ 
temporaries, about you, my distant descend¬ 
ants, about all of us, the family of Earth and 
its destiny. 

What does it matter that you look like an 
old man? You learned the price of life on 
Indra and now understand better than anyone 
else, that no matter what you are, an old man, 
a whale, a deer, a worm, a wagtail, a raccoon, 
or a swallow, there is only one joy in the Uni¬ 
verse—to breathe, to feel, to be alive. 

Whatever you were and whatever you are, 
stranger... 

But the mist is clearing in the semisphere, 
and through the forest-covcred hills flows the 
clear River Nara, and Marina, Marina, Marina 
is rocking in a boat with the future great astro¬ 
naut, who bridled the lightning Perun before 
the whole world. And my torment knows no 
end, Marina, and your river, Marina, laps be¬ 
tween the shoals... 

Where are you, legendary mills, in which 
the old an ugly were ground into valiant 
young heroes? Where are you, legendary trav¬ 
eller, who looked into the smithy and saw a 
weak old man, picked up the bellows, blew 
the flame sky high, put the old man into the 
furnace, heated him red-hot, then dropped 
him into water—and out of the smoky font 
rose the young knight Ivan? 

You were afraid of being a toothless old 
woman when you met your hero, Marina, but 
it was a grey-bearded hero who came back. 



and you are still young! And it is within my 
belated power to set your watch and mine at 
the same time—even without the help of the 
brothers on the blue star. How about a tale 
for a long dark night in a cloud-covered sky 
without a single star: “Once upon a time an 
old man and an old woman lived by the edge 
of the blue sea...” 

No, that’s wrong. You must never pay with 
your youth as I have, neither in fact nor fic¬ 
tion. You must never transfer your own suf¬ 
fering to anyone else, even if it is not your 
own, but has been forced upon you. Do not 
break the secret contact, do not curse or hate. 
Heal with love and kindness. Remember the 
wise man’s saying: 

Lift yourself on a wave to another life, 

Sense the wind from the blossoming shores... 

Only then, stranger, will your dream come 
true and the impossible become possible... 


VI 

I broke the branch of pink blossom gently, 
so it did not crack, and lay it on the window¬ 
sill. 

“Take this wedding present, happy bride. 
You have deserved it.” 

The knock at the invisible door was so 
quiet I hardly heard it. 

“Perhaps you’ve had enough rest now, 
Marina?” the bridegroom asked. 



“Thank you, watchman,” she said and 
closed the other shutter. The shining veil slip¬ 
ped into the room and vanished. The key. 
turned twice in the lock. 

“Who were you having secrets with, naughty 
girl?” the bridegroom asked in a light baritone. 
He was the sort you notice in a crowd imme¬ 
diately. With a*fine, slim waist, broad shoul¬ 
ders, a gait as if he were walking a tightrope, 
and clear eyes with a firm, bold look. 

“With the cherry trees in the garden,” she 
said loudly, and he was surprised by her 
strangely trembling voice. 
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